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a EXCAVATION WORK ON DAVID JONES NEW SITE, 


ELIZABETH AND CASTLEREAGH STREETS, SYDNEY 


THE BUILDING OF A MODERN STORE 


Automatic Hot Water 


Y most effective service 
installed at moderate cost. 


all *s 


} LLUSTRATION dep- 
kicting the Electric Service 
tin operation. A simple 
dacell eaOne in a private Residence. 


‘Note : Cold Water Feed Box Heating 
Units & Hot Water Storage all in one. 


Our Electric Hot Water Services 
have been installed in hundreds 
of Private Residences of all sizes 
Hot Water Storage capacity for 
Residences ranging from 30 gall- 
ons to 140 gallons. 


All completely successful because 
Electrical Heat can be measured 


and controlled so effectively. 


Some of our larger Installations include : 


LITHGOW HOSPITAL, Lithgow, N.S.W. 
KING'S HEAD HOTEL, Corner Park & Elizabeth Streets, Sydney. 
YELLOW CAB Co., Main Depot, Darlinghurst. 
DUDLEY HOSPITAL, Orange, N.S.W. 
TOWN HALL, Sydney. «(Three Installations. ) 
PALMER’S LIMITED, Corner Park & Pitt Streets, Sydney. 
SIR JOYNTON SMITH’S new Residence, Coogee, Sydney. 

G. J. SLY’S Residence, Darling Point, Sydney. 

also new 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE, Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 


apie Electric Company [td 
Hot Water Engineers 


licensed Plumbers & Manutacturers. 


Showrooms: 95a PITT ST. SYDNEY: Factory: 27 MACQUARIE PLACE Phones : B2335, B1286 
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ME OINARY GENERAL MEETING 
SD NEY, tab CEM EER 


SIR CHARLES ROSENTHAL (President) occupied 
the Chair. 


Minutes of Meeting held on 3rd November were con- 
firmed. 


Mr. Robertson was welcomed as a new member. 
Messrs. J. Perkins and C. V. Rees were ballotted for, 
and unanimously elected as new members. 


Apologies were received from Messrs. Adams, Kennedy, 
Weekes, Minette and Col. Vernon. 


The Chairman announced that there would be no 
meeting in January, but the Annual Meeting would 
be held on the 2nd February, 1926. 


CHAIRMAN: I desire to mention that Miss Jaggers, 
who has been our Secretary (and a very efficient one) 


‘ for nearly two years, has now found it necessary to 


tender her resignation, on account of family calls 
requiring her to go to Melbourne. Members of the 
Council, who have been closely associated with Miss 
Jaggers, very much regret that this decision has been 
forced upon her, but this afternoon we had no other 
alternative but to accept it with great regret. We 
officially recognise the value of the services she has 
rendered to us, and we wish to give her a letter from 
the Council which may be of some use to her later 
on, should she desire to take up similar work again. 


When Miss Jaggers was appointed as Secretary, she 
was selected from a number of applicants, among 


‘whom was Miss Chester, who was interviewed, but 


the conditions at the time the appointment was made 
were not just suitable for her, so she withdrew her 
application. It now happens, however, that Miss 
Chester is available for the position, and the Council 
and members of the Committee interviewed her, a 
satisfactory arrangement was arrived at, and ratified 
by the Council, and Miss Chester was duly elected 
Secretary this afternoon. I am sure every assistance 
will be given to her to make her work as interesting 
and congenial as possible, also that every member 
joins with us in wishing Miss Jaggers the best of 
good fortune wherever she goes, and in expressing 
appreciation for the work she has done. I am sure 


the relationship which has been so cordial and happy 
between Miss Jaggers and the Council will be con- 
tinued under the new regime, and that Miss Chester 
will get the same degree of support that has been 
accorded to Miss Jaggers. 


OU ANT T Yors Yio T Bete 
In discussing this matter to-night, | would ask at the 


outset that members would be sober and temperate in 
their remarks bearing on this rather difficult matter. 


We need to remember that our relations with the 
Master Builders have always been exceedingly cor- 
dial, and we wish them to remain so, and even 
although there may be differences of opinion on this 
question of quantities, | am sure these can be adjusted 
without any conflict between the Master Builders and 
ourselves. There are reasonable men on both sides, 
but the Council is anxious that there should be an 
expression of opinion on this problem. You will have 
observed from the press that the members of the 
Master Builders’ Association have on several occasions 
been rather perturbed because certain architects have 
seen fit to call tenders for work, the value of which 
was over £2000, without obtaining quantities. It is 
recognised first of all that members of the Institute 
have accepted as a basis £2000 on which quantities 
shall be obtained, but the members of the Institute 
cannot bind proprietors to agree to that. Every mem- 
ber, if he wishes to be loyal (and I am sure he does) 
will use his best endeavours with his clients to see 
that work of that magnitude is provided for by quan- 
tities, but we are bound to accept the proprietor’s 
decision. The builders say that it is not a fair thing 
that they should night after night have to be pricing 
up jobs, and only getting one out of a great number. 


They say they get nothing for their work, and con- 
sider that this agreement in regard to quantities should 
be honoured by architects in this City more than it 
is. When we have tried to get at the bottom of some 
of these difficulties, we have found that there are 
several reasons why architects have departed from the 
custom. In some cases there have been several 
buildings of the same type, which, while in the aggre- 
gate, might cost so much, individually do not. Some- 
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times there is defective estimating. An_ architect 
might say £1500 or £2000 whereas when the tender 
comes out it is. £3000. Sometimes proprietors will 
not agree. ‘The result of a special Council meeting 
was: 
1. That the amount for which quotations should be 
obtained be raised from £2000 to £3000. 


2. That quantities should not be a part of the con- 
tract. 

3. In the case of alterations costing up to £5000, 
quantities need not be obtained. 


4. That it be stated in the agreement that the Insti- 
tute agrees with and supports the quantity system, 
and will recommend it to clients, but they have 
not the power to compel clients to accept the 
same. 


The Council desires the benefit of the opinion of mem- 
bers, because this will mean a conference with the 
Master Builders, to see whether some compromise 
cannot be arrived at. The builders say it ought to 
be lower, and the architects say it ought to be higher. 
| would like a frank discussion. 


MR. BUCHANAN: I desire to put a few facts before 
the Institute in connection with the matter of quan- 
tities. Up till recently, as far as my office was con- 
cerned, everything has gone along smoothly, and con- 
ditions have been complied with. There is a case 
at present cited by the Master Builders, and my name 
is mentioned. ‘lwo documents have been sent out 
broadcast stating that 1 am not complying with the 
conditions. That probably may be news to the Insti- 
tute. I have seen the documents, and have heard 
of their distribution. The next point is my evidence 
in connection with this particular work, which is a 
residence at Vaucluse. Prior to getting tenders 1 
informed the client in writing that a certain proce- 
dure had to be followed. My client emphatically 
refused to have quantities, and instructed me to go 
ahead. 1 called public tenders, and I had 15 appli- 
cants. Many of the Master Builders do not care 
whether quantities are taken out or not—they are 
not going to worry about that, but will tender. Mean- 
time this circular letter goes round, tending to 
boycott and restrict trade. How many tenders will 
come in on the 3rd December I do not know, but 
probably there will be 8 or 9, some of them from 
Master Builders. ‘That proves there is a division of 
opinion amongst their own members. ‘They are not 
loyal, and they think this present agreement is wrong; 
therefore they are going to tender, or not tender as they 
choose. The question | would ask is—is an architect 
to turn clients away, and allow his work to be taken 
elsewhere because an agreement has been made that 
covers a third party, who has really no say in the 
agreement? If you adopt that attitude, you boost the 
builder-architect, who is a very busy man to-day, and 
who is only too pleased to prepare plans. The 
builder-architect element is a very serious one for 
architects and builders to consider. No individual 
member can force a client to have quantities, and 
you have admitted that you cannot force your mem- 
bers, so we are at a dead end. I am prepared to 
support any agreement. fairly and legally upheld. My 


office is run for my clients in a clean way. I have ~ 


a clean reputation, and it is a serious thing for me 
to have my name broadcasted in this way. Judging 
from the recent remarks of the President of the 
Federated Master Builders in Melbourne, everything 
does not seem to me to be running smoothly between 
the architects and the builders—it is quite the reverse. 
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This agreement was made in 1908. . Things have 
changed since then, and | think the amount should 
be increased to £4000. With the architect's 6 per 
cent., the quantity surveyor’s 1% per cent,, the client 
is loaded up with a pretty good wad before he starts. 


It is being made a bit impossible. I suggest as a 
solution that where an architect can legitimately and 
honestly prove that his client has been told of the 
advantages, and refuses to comply with them, a letter 
should be written, and the matter would then be one 
of individual choice on the part of the builder whether 
he tendered or not, but to threaten to boycott and 
restrict trade, as they are doing, is very wrong. l, 
as an individual member, can get legal advice, and | 
think the Institute should do the same, as they did 
recently in connection with the matter of the builders 
signing the final certificate that, they had paid all the 
wages. What honest man would refuse that? And 
yet they made a great fuss about it. We should get 
legal advice on the question now before us, and have 
it cleaned up. 


MR. SCOTT: I agree with the quantity system as it 
exists. I certainly think there would be no harm done 
to raise the minimum amount to £3000. People who 
tender for £2000 or £3000 contracts are not as a rule 
particularly interested in quantities, and a great many 
of them do not use them. They have rule of thumb 
methods, which they find quicker. 1 am glad you 
mentioned at the beginning that this meeting should 
conduct itself with a certain amount of decorum and 
respect for itself, which has not been shown sometimes 
untortunately by other Associations, .and therefore 
we are in a better position to deal with this matter 
to the interest of all parties. I think when Mr. 


Buchanan’s client refused to have quantities, if he 
had written to the Master Builders’ Association to 
that effect, they probably would not have taken the 
stand they did. If they were unaware of the fact, 
they were distinctly wrong in taking the stand they 
did, because from the inception of this agreement, it 
was clearly understood by all parties that we were to 
use our best cndeavours to have quantities for all 
jobs over £2000. The Builders were a party to that 
honourable agreement as much as we were. In our 
office it has happened that we thought that a building 
would cost £2000, and we have got a message from a 
builder, who otherwise wished to tender, that it ex- 
ceeded £2000, and he could not tender. That man is 
a credit to his profession, and he did the right thing. 


He might not have been aware of the fact that the 
client objected. I understand this discussion is pre- 
paratory to a conference, and I think we are justified 
in asking for an increase to £3000. 


MR. BUCHANAN: The Secretary of the Master 
Builders rang me up and asked me if it was a fact 
that I was getting tenders, and I informed him that 
I had received a letter from my client emphatically 
refusing to have quantities. Therefore there is no 
excuse; they knew all about it. 


CHAIRMAN: This is largely a matter of education. 
It has been said, probably with some truth, that when 
quantities are taken out, you insure a much more 
even contest from a tendering point of view, and 
the proprietor probably saves what it costs in the way 
of quantities. Our conditions of contract, which are 
now universally used by both builders and architects, 
and accepted bv clients, have only been brought about 
by a gradual evolution in training and education. 
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There are no means whereby we can force our 
clients to accept quantities, and there is no reason why 
an architect should throw over his work, any more 
than builders should refuse to tender, but I think we 
should always communicate in writing with the pro- 
prietor and get the reasons for his refusal, then in 
fairness send our letter and the reply to the Builders’ 
Association. We then put ourselves in a true posi- 
tion. We should morally try to stand by our agree- 
ment, whether a certain number of builders elect to 
break it or not. If we find we are up against a 
dead end, but we shall have to evolve some other means 
It has been suggested that a scheme might be evolved 
whereby builders might be made responsible for the 
procuring of quantities. Some of the builders will 
tell you that they do not see eye for eye with the 
quantity surveyors in the methods which they adopt. 


There are differences of opinion among the builders 
themselves. If it is found that the present system 
works harshly, we might make a recommendation to 
the Builders. If they say they won’t stand by it, 
then we shall both be forced to find some way out. 


Their nights are just as valuable to them as ours are 
to us. Some electrical firms, in tendering for the 
City Council, agreed to a scheme whereby the suc- 
cessful tenderer would pay the others for the work 
involved in the preparation of the tenders. It was 
considered to be an immoral practice. 


MR. CLAMP: There is a certain amount of right on 
the builders’ side. They have to sit up night after 
night preparing quantities. No man earns his money 
more than the quantity surveyor. We have never had 
an objection against the present system by client or 
builder. I think the builders should receive quanti- 
ties for anything over £2000, and that we should 
adhere to the agreement. 


MR. BUDDEN: I appreciate tremendously the assist- 
ance of a capable quantity surveyor. Their plans and 
specifications are extremely useful to us, but there 
are cases, particularly in alteration jobs, where the 
quantity surveyor cannot prepare a true bill of quan- 
tities. I think the £2000 should under no circum- 
stances be lowered, but I think in doubtful cases a 
letter should be sent to the Builders’ Association stat- 
ing that either the client objects to_ the quantities. or 
that we do not think they are advisable. It is then 
their responsibility to advise their members whether 
they are to tender or not. ‘There are dozens of 
builders who do not want quantities. 


MRS. TAYLOR: Should it not be within the pro- 
vince of this Institute to prevent a builder-architect 
from carrying out work of £10,000 upward contin- 
uously? It is an architect’s work. 


At this stage of the proceedings a gentleman who is 
a building surveyor, stated that he frequently received 
plans with no name of the architect or builder on them. 
He asked if this was legal. 

CHAIRMAN: Unfortunately it is. ‘The Board is en- 
deavouring to get that law amended, to compel such 
men to have proper qualifications. 


MR. LOUAT: I think £2000 is a fair thing. Quanti- 
ties are in the interests of clients if they only knew. 
If you call for a job of any size, builders come in and 
ask for quantities. If there are none, they are not 
interested any further, and it limits the competition. 
The clients would get a lower price if the competition 
was not so limited. I think the quantity surveyor’s fee 
requires some revision. I am not in favour of raising 
the amount to £3000. 


Motion that “the amount remain as it 1s’—lost, by 21 
votes to 6. 


No. t, that “the amount be raised to £3000’’—carried. 
No. 2, Mr. Scott thought that prior to the sealing of 
that document it should be inspected by the architect 
in the presence of the builder, because it was a schedule 
on which extras and deductions were made. An archi- 
tect should not accept it without investigation. This 
was often not done. 

THE CHAIRMAN stated that it was subject to 
review before being sealed, but once it was sealed it 
remained so. 


(No. 2 carried, Mr. Buchanan opposing.) 

Motion No. 3, MR. BUDDEN considered the amount 
too high. He suggested £3000. 

Motion was put—“Those in favour of £4000”—carried 
bye t2 to e100: 

Motion in favour of £3000—lost. 


No. 4, MR. SCOTT supported. He considered that 
the architects had honourably upheld the agreement. 
95 per cent. of the number of jobs and 99 per cent. 
of the value of the jobs had been taken on quantities. 
The number of evasions was very small. It was good 
for the benefit of the building trade generally that 
they should have tenders. He thought the builders 
were exaggerating the position. (Motion carried.) 
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N speaking on the above subject, I am not going to 

pose as an authority. It is a bigger problem than | 

at first anticipated. The development of architecture 

in this City and State has for some few years past 
been very marked indeed. There are certain build- 
ings in the City now which give us quite a good 
idea of what the older type was, and what it is capable 
of being remodelled into, and we have also the newer 
type What I desire to say will bear primarily on 
N.S.W., but we might also look at Victoria. In N.S.W. 
and indeed in every country, architecture has been 
influenced by the materials at hand. Sydney has been 
particularly fortunate in regard to its stone, which is 
handy and cheap. At the risk of being called hereti- 
cal, I think we might say that in N.S.W. we have a 
better type of buildings than is found in England. In 


London, we know that many buildings comparatively 
small in size are brimful of interest, but architecturally, 
and from the point of view of construction, I think 
it can be said that the buildings in Sydney compare 
very favourably with anything in London. Victoria 
has only three materials—bluestone, which is sombre, 
cold and expensive, of which most of the early ware- 
houses were built, because it was readily obtainable. Vic- 
toria has also the Stawell stone, which is very hard and 
expensive. About 30 years ago an Insurance Company 
from America decided to build in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney. In Melbourne they used granite, and in Sydney 
trachyte. ‘They were practically the first types of those 
more expensive stones. In Melbourne brick and cement 
has been the medium for many years past. If you 
compare Sydney with Melbourne, you find that Sydney 
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has really had a big advantage, primarily due to the 
material at its disposal. Since the days _when stone 
was cheap in Sydney, and when masons’ work was com- 
paratively cheap, we have reached the stage when 
labour has become more and more expensive, and 
the use of stone is restricted to buildings of a more 
high class type, and more than ever now, concrete is 
being used, partly because it is more flexible, not 
using so much space for walls, giving opportunity for 
treatment of front, lightness in construction, and secu- 
rity from fire. 


In Sydney we had first of all the very early work, 
which was largely brick, then later, as quarries deve- 
loped, we find that stone became dominant, and now 
concrete is gradually taking a larger place than ever. 
When we look back over the years, it is interesting 
to recall some of the old buildings and old streets. 


Through the kindness of brother architects, I will 
show some early views of the streets of Sydney, and 
also illustrations of Melbourne, showing an old world 
city and a new world city, showing the English and 
American style in the method of laying out the streets, 
and also the character of architectural development. 


In Sydney we have more or less narrow streets, while 
in Melbourne you have fine wide streets which give 
ample opportunity for the treatment of facades and 
the treatment of light and shade. Think of Pitt 
Street 20 odd years ago. When I first started prac- 
tice in Sydney, 25 years ago, Pitt Street had not one 
important building abutting onto it except the G.P.O. 


At that time we were interested in the remodelling 
of the Union Bank. You will remember it was built 
by the late Mr. Wardell, also the E.S. & A. Bank, at 
the corner of Collins and Elizabeth Streets, Melbourne, 
and St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. In remodelling the 
Union Bank it was desired to preserve the character 
of the original architecture, so an attic storey was 
constructed, and the building as seen to-day has not 
materially suffered because of the fact of keeping to 
the original design. 


In those days, when Sir Thomas Hughes was the 
first Lord Mayor of Sydney, and the remodelling of 
the Union Bank was being considered, a proposal was 
made to cut off the corner of the Union Bank in order 
to allow O’Connell Street to have its natural outlet 
into Pitt Street. It was proposed to put the leg of a 
compass into Pitt Street and describe a circle which 
would take off the Herald corner, the old Empire 
Hotel and the Union Bank, and also take in the 
corner of the Commercial Union Insurance: Building, 
which was about to be remodelled. I think there 
was a sum of £5000 required to have that done, but 
between the authorities of the Union Bank and the 
Town Hall, that sum was allowed to stand between 
permanent improvement and what it remains to-day. 


If that proposal had been carried out, there would 
have been an opportunity for the widening of Pitt 
Street. Then the A.M.P. Building was remodelled and 
added to, under the supervision of Mr. Scott, and 
once that was done, with the G.P.O. Building, the 
possibility of widening Pitt Street on that side was 
almost prevented. The Union Bank was remodelled 
at a_cost of £60,000. ‘Then came the purchase by 
the Commonwealth Bank of the site at the corner of 
Martin Place and Pitt Street, and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
erected the Commonwealth Building. The moment 
that was done, that side of Pitt Street was effec- 
tively blocked, and one by one large buildings com- 


menced to be added and old ones remodelled, until 
any question of reforming Pitt Street became out of 
the question, except at a huge colossal expense, or 
except by means of adopting the methods which the 
City Council can enforce, whereby they can compel 
any person who builds in the future to go back to 
the old building alignment, allowing the old _ build- 
ings to remain, which would mean that you would 
have an irregular street. Thus early opportunities were 
missed. 


Vickery’s Buildings were considered to be among the 
best in Sydney. The Estate sold that block in sec- 
tions, and piece by piece it has been remodelled, until 
there is very little left of the old structure. The old 
Empire Hotel has been remodelled in reinforced con- 
crete, and you do not now recognise the old more or 
less small, humble and unpretentious building. Dal- 
ton House, which Mr. Scott remodelled, was one of 
the old time warehouses; it is now a fine substanial 
stone building. It has proved a veritable gold mine, 
with offices always let. Recently, too, Harrison, Jones 
& Devlin amalgamated with another of our big wool 
firms. Their big block of buildings was dealt with, 
and to-day there is a fine block of offices, which are 
practically all let, and a new shopping centre has been 
created in that vicinity. 


Take the Commonwealth Bank and buildings of that 
type. The moment they are thrown open for letting 
purposes, owners of other buildings are compelled to 
remodel. Not many years ago, it was considered to 
be the correct things to put elevators and lavatories 
in the darkest corners. As the newer class of build- 
ings was erected and the old ones of a better type 
remodelled, owners of old buildings were forced to 
let their offices at a lower rental, or to remodel. 


During the last five or ten years we have had quite 
a surfeit of remodelling—the Atlas Company, the Cable 
Company, two buildings in O’Connell Street. One by 
one the old architectural monuments of Sydney are 
being remodelled, new fronts put in, or the buildings 
pulled down entirely. Most of the old buildings were 
of stone, and lent themselves to remodelling. In those 
days a new building or a remodelling scheme was 
considered to be a huge job. Nowadays a quarter of 
a million job is looked upon as a regular thing. It 
goes to show how development has expanded, and 
also how far the purchasing price of a sovereign has 
been reduced. A £2000 building of 1908 or 1910 will 
to-day cost nearly double that sum. 


May I offer a note of criticism? It seems to me that 
with the advent of reinforced concrete, and the con- 
sequent facing of many of our buildings with stone, 
we are rather getting to the stage when our eleva- 
tions are becoming too flat, and lacking too much in 
light and shade. We should remember the climate in 
which we live, and it appears to me that in a country 
such as ours, where we have a powerful sun, we do 
need to have buildings which lend themselves to light 
and shade, and also colour. Melbourne has been recog- 
nised for many years as a sombre city, because most of 
its buildings are brick with a stucco finish. Now concrete 
is coming to be used in N.S.W., we are largely getting 
to the stage of having a similar colour effect in 
Sydney. I believe we could very well afford to have 
something of the style of the South of Europe, France 
and Italy. I noticed to-night a gaudily painted tram, 
and I believe it is more cheerful to see something 
bright moving along our streets, not only in the frock. 
ing of our ladies, but in our trams. Latterly, there 
has been a trend in our domestic architecture towards 
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Old Sydney from St. James’ Spire. 

A view showing Elizabeth and Phillip 

Streets and Circular Quay before the 

days of electricity and reinforced 
concrete. 
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stucco walls, but why not have them treated in white 
buff, cream pink or blue? In contrast with glazed 
chocolate tiles we are getting something which is 
certainly much more interesting, and as long as our 
architects are sure that their colour schemes are har- 
monious, I think there is a good deal to be said for 
the introduction of colour into our private and public 
buildings, and that without being tawdry. 


The advent of concrete has led to a uniformity of 
treatment, which I think is going to make our city 
look more sombre than it should. Whether in public 
or private buildings, I for one deplore the outlook 
which would have us believe that one style of archi- 
tecture is the only style than can be used in Australia 
—one, type, the only type. In domestic work, we know 
that many architects have been pinning their faith to 
the Georgian style. My late partner was keenly 1n- 
terested in it. When we remember that the domesitc 
architecture of Sydney has been largely influenced by 
the contour and foreshores of our harbour, and the 
precipitous surfaces on which we have had to build, 
which have tested the capabilities of architects, it 
makes one feel that it is not always wise to try 
and ram down the throats of our clients one parti- 
cular type as being suitable to the conditions of our 
climate. I think, without mentioning any buildings in 
particular, if you will just mentally look along the 
streets of Sydney, you will see half a dozen prominent 
expensive buildings which are so desperately flat and 
ordinary in treatment that there is nothing which attracts 
you. One knows that plain surfaces accentuate the 
beauty of good work. I hold, in a climate such as 
ours, which is very similar to that of the South of 
France and Italy, we could well afford to have some- 
thing of the light and shade given to us by co-ordi- 
nating, and certainly from the point of view of. colour 
as well. 


There has been a desire to restrict heights, and to 
have a uniform sky-line. Quite a serious suggestion 
has been made that the buildings should all be of 
the one height. I hope that will never come. If you 
look back on the city from a proper point of view 
you will see here and there a dome and a spire. We 
can take a lesson from America. The whole tenor 
of their design has been to build up the sky-line. 
Our new Savings Bank will accommodate up to 4000 
to 5000 people when all the offices are occupied. We 
must realise the difficulties which will have to be 
faced by those controlling our traffic, when all those 
people enter or depart from their offices. If we have 
to concentrate people on this narrow tongue of ours, 
we are not only up against architectural problems, but 
transport problems. of a very grave nature. 


It is interesting to note that in the Government service 
there has been a marked change in the treatment of 
various types of buildings. If you consider the schools 
being erected to-day, the hostels at Canberra, the Fede- 
ral Parliament House buildings, you will find there is 
a style being introduced which was unknown a few 
years ago. Is it due to the fact that our architects 
are now receiving more careful training, are assimi- 
lating the lessons which that training gives to them, 
are travelling more, keeping in touch with journalism, 
or is it that the architect of the present dav ic like 
the Master Builder, shall I say, of a superior type 
than he was a few years ago? The facilities offered 
to students of to-day are certainly much greater than 
in years past. In our younger days we had to scratch 
round for information. It may be that all these things 
are tending to a better appreciation of what is heauti- 
ful in architecture, I think we are learning to under- 
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stand and appreciate more fully the climatic condi- 
tions of our country, and that seems to be giving wus 
not a new style so much as a better application of the 
knowledge we possess. ‘This improvement is not 
restricted to the City of Sydney. The influence of 
many of our city architects is being felt throughout 
the land, and that is re-acting to the advantage and 
the status of the profession. 


Sydney, above all other cities in the Commonwealth, 
gives the best opportunities for seeing what the 
development has been. It comes in cycles. Every ten 
years there is a sudden sweep through the city. During 
last year no less than 144 million pounds worth ol. 
buildings were erected in Sydney in the metropolitan 
area, practically as much as was done in all the other 
capital cities together. It makes one realise what 
opportunities are available for’ the profession, and the 
responsibilities we owe, not only to our clients, but to 
the country at large. 


Commercially our buildings have grown until we have 
huge structures up to a quarter of a million. Eccle- 
siastically we have done nothing in N.S.W. for many 
years past. The authorities of St. Mary’s Cathedral 
believe in designing a building for the future, and 
building each year just what they can afford. St. 
Mary’s, in Sydney, and St. Patrick’s, in Melbourne 
(now compléte except for the spire) are two examples 
of architecture which have been made possible because 
of the farsightedness of those responsible for the 
architecture of the Roman Catholic Church. These 
Cathedrals will be monuments, not only to the Church, 
but to the States. Other Churches have not had 
quite the same opportunity, or perhaps not quite the 
same call made on them. The Anglican Cathedral in 
Sydney is inadequate for its purpose, yet the difficulty 
is to find a suitable site, and even if that were avail- 
able, there is the colossal expense of putting up a 
suitable ecclesiastical structure, Gothic in charcater. 
In other denominations the buildings are mostly re- 
stricted to parish churches running up to about 
£10,000. 


It is regrettable that at the University, where we did 
have the commencement of a fine pile of buildings, 
owing to the shortage of money, structures have had 
to be put ‘up, which may be utilitarian, but which 
do not seem to fit in. In Cambridge and Oxford there 
is nothing incongruous. Everything has been built 
to fit in with the general scheme of things, and it is 
regrettable in the extreme that in connection with 
the University, the Government should be so parsi- 
monious that we cannot perpetuate Dr. Blackett’s work. 


What is it that impels one to reverence’ on going into 
a beautiful fully designed Church, with its general 
grouping, lending an atmosphere of solemnity? The 
amphitheatre style may be comfortable, and everyone 
may be able to see and hear the parson, but I feel 
that it does not tend to that spirit of worship which 
one likes to see associated with our churches. Such 
buildings should be erected not merely from a_utili- 
tarian point of view. I hope in the new Law Courts 
we will have a building worthy of the City, and not 
one of four plain brick walls, which may serve the 
purpose, but would be no credit to our State. 

If we could imbibe something of the spirit of our 
friends of the Roman Catholic Church, we would 
leave behind us monuments for posterity. We would 
not care what it cost ultimately, but we would design 
properly in the first place. I think that is a_ spirit 
which ought not to be lost in regard to our Govern- 
ment Institutions and large public buildings. 
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It is regrettable that our Government offices do so 
much work which literally belongs to the practising 
architect outside. The duty of the Government is to 
govern. In connection with hospital work, N.S.W. is 
the only State in Australasia, including New Zealand, 
where private architects are debarred from doing 
hospital work. In every other State the Government 
encourages private architects to do the work. While 
it is recognised that there is a large amount of work 
that is legitimately the work of our Commonwealth 
and State Governments, there are buildings they have 
to deal with which are so important that it is desir- 
able that they should be thrown open to public com- 
petition and the brains of the whole architectural 


Messrs. David Jones Stores as 
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community. Who can say that we get the best results 
by giving the work to one architect? Who will say, 
when it comes to some of our big Government buildings 
or schools that there should not be competition? I think 
there should be. The Under Secretaries desire to 
build up their own departments, and I am afraid public 
considerations have to go. It the Government sub- 
sidises a hospital, gives £ for £, that pre-supposes that 
the public are subscribing the other half. Surely it 
is fair that the public should have a say in how that 
building should be erected, and it should _ not 


be lett wholly to the Government. sHSeeetSaena 
perennial subject, and we stress it, not because of our 
own private interests, but because we feel the interests 
of the State should be conserved. 


they will appear on completion. 
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CHRISTIAN BEARO TEE RS’ 
CHAP Ei Awe evi Y S 
STRATHFIELD 


The High Altar at the Christian Brothers’ Novitiate 
Chapel, Mount St. Mary, Strathfield, executed from 
designs of Hennessy, Hennessy, Keesing & Co. by An- 
slem Odling & Sons, Ltd., presented the problem of 
adopting a white marble Gothic altar from an existing 
Gethic Chapel to a Romanesque Chapel, where the 
retuirements of the Christian Brothers made Celtic de- 
tail especially suitable. 


In order to do this the proportion of the Table was 
altered by the original single-end columns being coupled 
and, except for the original tabernacle, the remainder 
of the work above the Altar table was replaced by a 
new reredos. 

This reredos rises 8 feet above the level of the Altar 
table, a niche and canopy occupies the centre for ex- 
position purposes. he canopy, surmounted by a Celtic 
cross, is flanked by two panels moulded and deeply 
incised in the marble. They have a finely chiselled design 
of intricate Celtic interlaced work of writhing animal 
forms, full of the old Christian symbolism. 


These panels are enriched by a background of rough 
gold, which gives to the whole Sanctuary that beauty 
end distinction one looks for there. 


INSTREUTE OF Aor teer 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Sindacato Architetti, 
Di Roma, Provincia, Rome. 
12th Nov., 1925. 


Dear Colleagues,—I beg to inform you that the “Sin- 
dacato Nazionale Architetti’ (Architects’ National 
Syndicate) has instituted a special Section for finding 
positions abroad to Italian architects. 

There are available, at present, architects with diplomas 
conferred upon them by Academies of fine arts, clever 
projectors and drawers, specialists in building, decor- 
ating, furnishing, flooring, wrought iron, with long 
experience in their branch. 

I make a warm appeal to your spirit of comradeship 
in order that you will be so kind to help in placing 
them initiating thus an action of fraternal international 
assistance among lovers of art. 

! pray you to consider me at your disposition for every- 
thing that will be useful to you from our Italy. 
‘With my best thanks for what you shall do in this 
matter, please accept, dear colleague, my most kind 


regards, 
Yours faithfully, G. FINACCIO. 


Macleay House, 
16 College Street, 
Sydney. 

4th December, 1925. 
The Committee of the Sydney Division of The Institute 
of Engineers, Australia, requests the honor of the 
rresence of the president and members of the Institute 
of Architects of N.S.W. at a Special General Meeting 
to be held at the King’s Hall, Hunter Street, Sydney, 
on Wednesday, 27th January, 1926, at 7.45 p.m., when a 
lecture entitled “Industrial Research and Standardisa- 
tion” by Sir Frank Heath, K.B.E., will be delivered. 


RSVP: 
Hon. Secretary I.E. Aust., 
16 College St., Sydney. 
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Metre th CRUE Or Tih Chin 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


HI Architecture of a Departmental Store 

may be likened to that of the Architecture of 

a liner. A graceful form must be created, 
one that will give pleasure to those beholding it, 
and at the same time have within it a lay-out 
providing for the efficient administration and 
working areas of a large body of people carrying 
out multifarious duties. 


A Departmental Store must externally express its 
purpose, for the first great principle that must be 
sought and required in architecture is truth. In 
Architecture—where science is allied with art— 
not merely materials must be sound and capable 
of supporting one another, but their relative 
positions must be appropriate, and their com- 
bination must express the purpose of — the 
structure. 


In Australia we have resorted to an overhang- 
ing construction, the cantilever awning above the 
pavement level to protect pedestrians from rain 
and sun—a permanent type of protection found 
in no other city in the world. ‘The embodying 
of such a piece of construction as this naturally 
affects our architectural treatment of a store. 


Most Commercial Retail Houses desire upper- 
most one feature in a building—much open space 
for the display of goods. It is this requirement 
that prevents architects from being truthful and 
they are helped in their untruthfulness by the 
Structural Engineer. ‘Thus large voids have 
to be spanned, and this is usually done at awning 
level and the awning just adds that break which 
would cause untruthfulness to be more pro- 
nounced. 

Conditions are untruthful that make a building 
appear to be standing on a sheet of plate glass, 
as if it were suspended in the air, but Directors 
will have it so and the awning helps us to conceal 
the fact. Above the cantilever awning the build- 
ing can express its purpose by the size of its 
voids, the disposition of its masses, and other- 
Wise. 

The Departmental Store may be looked upon as 
a large Warehouse in which goods are stored 
forming a storehouse of wealth to be disposed of 
to people entering its thresholds. 

The internal arrangements of a Store must be 
suitable both from a structural and retail business 
point of view. Days between columns must be 
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The Restaurant in the Departmental Store. 


of ‘such a sizéy that (thes spam-ot beams 1s 
economical and effective, and the spacing of 
columns affecting floor area as little as possible. 

Commercial aspect first, structural second is 
the order of all internal considerations trom the 
Directors’ point of view. This is natural, for the 
building is essentially for business, and the Struc- 
tural Engineer must place all structural possibili- 
ties at the feet of the Store Owner. 


Large uninterrupted Bays are the main structural 
considerations, coupled with the spanning of large 
external voids in the facade, voids over which 
heavily loaded piers are often centralised. What 
piers have to extend below the awning are usually 
required to be “faced” with glass for every avail- 
able space for display is valuable. 


Modern store requirements show that space for 
the display of merchandise must. be gained at all 
costs. After the structural considerations come 
those dealing with.the arrangements for the trans- 
port of people through the store, for this modern 
building—this bridge on end with passenger cars 
running through it, must have many small bridges 
within it, through which lifts must rise to trans- 
port the customers. 
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The Vaiilted Ceiling as applicd io the Departmental 
Store. 


The placing of lifts has given the designers 
of Stores much hard thinking—some favour cen- 
tralisation—others suggest their erection at the 
extreme end of the Store as is being done in the 
case of Messrs. David Jones’ new store. Others 
recommend escalators in preference to lifts. 


The entrances—the most satisfactory position 
for these has varied throughout the years, but 
modern ideas do not favour corner entrances, 
but those in a part of each front. 


The arrangements for Staff Quarters, Utility 
Areas, Workrooms, Lavatory Blocks, Depart- 
mental Areas, all play their important part in 
the consideration of planning, so that some 
hundreds of people may work and visit the Store 
efficiently and in comfort. ‘The Liner, like the 
Store, houses workers, visitors and merchandise, 
and it must be designed to serve each efficiently. 
Both have to show a profit to their owners for 
each has its own voyage to make. 


It is the thought in design and construction by 
Architects and Engineers that is going to make 
our new City Stores serve their useful purpose. 
for both Owner and the Community. 
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PEbookR Ss. DAVEDSIONES LTD. 
1 A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE STORE 


During the past few months that northern area of 
Hyde Park known as St. James, has seen the prelimin- 
ary growth of a portion of our city that will some day 
become one of its most important centres. The St. 
James Station will soon be erected for the Underground 
Railway Service and this alone will, in a great measure, 
help this centre to become the “Trafalgar Square” of 
Sydney. St. James will become the focal point for many 
thousands of people that daily enter the city area to 
carry on their business. Underground electric trains 
will run to this point from all parts of the suburban 
areas, connections to the Northern Suburbs from here 
will be made by way of Circular Quay. 


The realisation of this fact by one of our largest 
Commercial Houses is seen at once on walking along 
Castlereagh Street, up Market Street, thence along 
Elizabeth Street to King Street. For the site bounded by 
these routes, formerly the site of the old Sydney Girls’ 
High School, has now become the birthplace of what 
will soon become one of our largest Retail “Cathedrals 
of Commerce’’—the New Departmental Store of Messrs. 
David Jones Ltd. The year 1838 saw the establishment 
of this House, which is now situated in George Street, 
by the G.P.O.—the great uprooting that will, in 1927 
take place, will, it is felt, not be detrimental to business 
interests,, but will increase them, and couple with them 
a great feeling of civic pride. 


Architecture, unfortunately, has in past years not been 
coupled with Commerce, but right thinking people of all 
the cultured lands of the world have in the few years 
that are gone, begun to appreciate a fact so well known 
to our forefathers—Architecture is an expression of our 
age. Our age is a commercial one and so Commercial 
houses are feeling that Architecture is not merely orna- 
ment added to an edifice erected only to house garments, 
foodstuffs and some of the luxuries of life. Commerce 
and Architecture are interwoven, for Architecture can 
express that which brings about its’ possibility of 
creation—Commerce. And so we have the re-birth of 
a Departmental Store in a new centre on the ever 
changing face of our city. This new Store for Messrs. 
David Jones Ltd. is fast making its presence felt as a 
piece of construction to interest those who traverse this 
region. 


THE BUILDING IS GENERAL. 


On 17th July of 1925 the contract was signed for the 
erection of the Store and the Associate Architects, 
Messrs. Budden & Mackellar, have thus launched what 
will become in the next few months a monolith of 
Concrete and Steel. 


aes building operations are being carried out by John 
Grant & Sons Lid., Builders and Contractors of this 
City. 


The excavation for the building was carried out in 1924 
by a separate Contract—Messrs. Stuart Bros. being re- 
sponsible for this portion of the work. 


The photos taken in 1924 show the excavating oper- 
ations which necessitated much use of pneumatic drills 


and channelling machines to remove the sandstone rock 
that lay under the 10 feet of clay overburden. 


The construction of the store is dealt with in detail 
in another section of the Journal, but it may be here 
mentioned that the Store is structurally of Reinforced 
Concrete, with a steel frame internal portion up to the 
second floor. 


The Architects’ elevation gives promise of something 
expressive of purpose, being simple in treatment and 
devoid of much ornament. 


A Modern Store is essentially a building where goods 
are received for sale and where they are stored prior 
to purchase, thus the design must be an appropriate 
one, 


In the lay-out of a departmental store such as_ this, 
covering an area of site of 40,000 square feet, much 
thought has necessarily been given to the many separate 
requirements of each individual department, but one 
can hardly be decided upon without considering its 
relation to the other. 


The floor area is 265 feet by 150 feet and the bays or 
sections between columns in the internal portion of the 
building are 20ft. 6in. x 25ft., while the central bays 
are 29ft. 6in. x 26ft. 6in. 

A system of floor construction has been adopted that 
will ensure an entirely flat ceiling in each bay, giving 
a good lighting effect. 


The number of floors in the building are devoted to 
Sales, Workrooms, ete. 


Height. 
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The treatment of the Ground Floor will be that of the 
modern interpretation of. Italian Renaissance, represent- 
ing mellow walls of Italian Stone in harmony with 
wrought iron stair rails and bronze grilles. 


The complete floor is to be paved in genuine Travertine, 
and furnished with simple but modern walnut finished 
shop fittings, these fittings being no higher than 56 
inches, except near walls, thus ensuring an unobstructed 
view. 

Much plate glass will form part of the fixtures and 
counters, to be in conformity with modern shopping 
interiors. 

The Ground Floor and Lower Ground Floor will be 
paved with Travertine, with slabs 20in. x roin. ‘T'raver- 
tine has not been seen in this country until Messrs. 
David Jones introduced it for their new store. The 
Marble has a rare honeycombed surface and is of 
cream colour; it is being imported direct from Italy. 
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Messrs. David Jones’ New Store. 
The First Steel Stanchion erected on the Site. 
7th September, 1925. (No. 73.) 


The Site, looking towards Market Street. The Site, looking towards Market Street. 
28th May, 1924. 21st July, 1925. 
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dock Lixcavation on Northern Boundary. 
14th May, 1924. 


Italian Travertine is a porous calcareous deposit from 
sp.ings, which has hardened on exposure and was much 
used in Italy in ancient times for building purposes. 
It is greatly used in U.S.A. 


The depth of the Basement below street level is about 
30 feet and between this floor and the Ground Floor 
is ‘situated the Lower Ground Floor, to be used as a 
Sales Floor and will be paved with Travertine Marble 
as for the Ground Floor. 


A feature of the Lower Ground Sales Floor is the Day- 
light Sales Windows—situated as the most Northerly 
show windows on both Castlereagh and Elizabeth Sts. 
These show windows will have glass floors, thus allow- 
ing daylight into the Lower Ground Floor, enabling 
purchases of material to be made under daylight con- 
ditions, also modern daylight lamps will be used 
throughout. 


There are 24 large show windows around the building, 
while Display Cases will be placed on intermediate piers 
between the, various show windows. 


CE EeleceA IN| < 

The planning of the Store is a unique one from the 
point of view of spaciousness for retail trade and area 
devoted to administration. 


There are 32 internal columns dividing the store into 
45 hays, five of the central ones being 2o0{t. 6in. x 26ft. 
6in.—these being the largest bays throughout, yet erected 
in any departmental store in the world. 


The Service portion of the store is divided from the 
administrative section by a bank of 12 passenger Lifts 
across the building, 30 feet from the Northern Bound- 
ary, thus giving a Utility Space of this width right up 
the building. Thus these passenger lifts for handling all 
traffic are situated at the Northern end of the Store 
and will be, at Lower Ground Floor level, reached from 
the entrances at Market, Castlereagh and Elizabeth 
Streets. 

This arrangement of lifts is that based upon certain 
experience in U.S.A. that has led to a placing of the 
lift bank at the end of the store, giving a clear central 
area and better conditions from a selling point of view. 
No corner entrances are provided, the south, east and 
west entrances being situated in the centre of the fronts 
to Market, Elizabeth and Castlereagh Streets respec- 
tively, the Market Street entrance being level with the 
pavement. 


Steel Construction at Lower Ground Floor. 
23rd November, 1925. 


The Utility Space at the Northern End of site between 
the Passenger lifts and the Northern Boundary, rises 
to a height of about 200 feet aboye the pavement, about 
60 feet above the main building to accommodate the 
Ventilating Machinery, Lift Machinery, Refrigeration 
Plant, Telephone Exchange and the Water Storage 
tanks for Service and Sprinkler purposes. The various 
lavatories for staff and storage space are contained in 
this area, which is served by three goods lifts and three 
staff lifts. The General Staff entrance is in Castlereagh 
Street and the Goods entrance in Elizabeth Street. 


Entrance from Elizabeth Street will be made by wag- 
gon into thesCart Dock in this Utility Space and goods 
loaded on to a platform. In-addition to this Cart Dock 
area there is a vehicle lift of such a capacity that it 
can receive a delivery van and transport it to the 
Lsasement to receive or discharge goods. 


The Basement area will contain the Despatch depart- 
ment, which will include Sorting and packing arrange- 
ments for Goods received from the various Sales floors 
by Spiral chutes and conveyor belts. 


Other portions of this area are devoted to Ventilating 
Machinery, Painters’ and Carpenters’ Shops, Strong 
Room, Switchboard Room, -Boiler and Incineration 
Piant for the rubbish, delivered to the Basement by 
Trash Chutes and also a stand-by Electrical Plant to 
be used in the event of the breakdown of the Electric 
Light Mains. 

Goods will be received from the various — sales 
floors and sorted for delivery, being collected by van 
which can make a passage to the various platforms, load 
up and return to the street level by way of the Vchicle 
Lift, being taken up a distance of 30 odd feet to Eliz- 
abeth Street. The Basement Floor is entirely a Despatch 
and Working Space, the other floor intermediate be- 
tween this floor and Ground Floor is the Lower Ground 
Floor, a Floor devoted entirely to Sales. ‘he Lower 
Ground Floor is reached by stairs at all street entrances 
or by passenger lift. 

The Ground Floor will be a Sales Floor and will be 
paved with Travertine. Fittings will be in walnut. The 
other sales floors are: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, while the 4th 
is gallotted to Administration, Office Stati, Country 
Orders, ete. Fifth to be workroom; Sixth to be for 
reserve purposes; Seventh to be the Restaurant Floor. 
The Seventh Floor is 115 feet odd from Pavement level 
and from this Restaurant floor an extensive view will 
be obtained, both across Hyde Park and down the 
Harbour across the Domain. 
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The Restaurant will be capable of seating 1200 people 
and will include a special Grill Room for men. A 
service kitchen is provided for and a mezzanine portion 
towards the North accommodates the Staff Cafeteria 
and Bakery. 


There is provision for a future storey to the building, 
but at present the Restaurant floor is the top floor of 
the store. The flat roof over offers ample recreation 
area for the staff. 


A fine copper awning will surround the whole building 


over the street pavement. 


The month of September may be considered as the 
birth-month of the store, for it was the 7th day of 
this month on which the first steel stanchion was 
erected. This stanchion, at the North East tomer 
of the internal area of the building, which has for its 
reference No. 73, is a compound box section composed 
of 2-20in. x 74in. @ 89 I beams and 8 plates 2\in. 
thick, 4 on each flange and weighs in all 7 tons. Each 


lower stanchion length is of approximately 30 feet, 
extending from its base plate ft. 3in. below Base- 
ment Floor Level to the Ground Floor. At the Ground 
I‘loor a spliced connection occurs, for the upper stan- 
chion lengths extend from this level to the Second 
lloor, which is the termination level of the internal 
structural steelwork of the building. 


The Construction of the Store is a composite one, that 
is, both structural steel and reinforced concrete form 
the two materials of Construction. 


The Utility Space is entirely of Reinforced Concrete 
from the Basement to the Water Storage tanks 192 
feet above the Pavement. The Internal portion is of 
structural steel up to the Second Floor level, above 
this all construction is reinforced concrete. All exter- 
nal columns along Castlereagh, Market and Elizabeth 
Streets are of Reinforced Concrete—these are connected 
to the internal steel portion by steel beams, up to the 
Second Floor level. 
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The reason for the changed form of construction in- 
ternally was to have the smallest possible area taken 
up by Columns, on the Lower Ground, Ground and 
First Floors, where every available foot of floor area 
is required for sales purposes. 


If structural steel had not been here adopted, the 
size of Columns in kKeinforced Concrete would have 
been 40in. diameter, whereas at present, by the use of 
structural steel, a size of 23in. overall is the maxi- 
mum, with the allowance for concrete to give fire 
protection. 


Composite construction such as these requires much 
consideration of connections between the two materials 
—steel beams connect to Concrete Columns, concrete 
beams connect to steel beams and columns and Concrete 
Columns connect to Steel Columns. 


The connection of the 34in. diameter R.C. Columns at 
Second Floor level to the steel stanchions below is 
made by means of a cast steel cap of an average 
thickness of 5in. and the diameter is that of the 
R.C. Column. This cap is depressed to a depth of 
1in., leaving a lin. lip around its circumference, and 
it is on the depressed portion that the reinforcement 
rods of the Reinforced Concrete Column rest. 


The cap is supported on and bolted to a machined 
stanchion cap plate, from which the load is transmitted 
to the stanchion by means of channel sections, angles 
and gusset plates. 


The bases of the steel stanchions are of the built up 
type and consist of a double Base Plate, made up of 
two gin. plates. These Steel Bases rest on Concrete 
Bases, composed of 1:14:3 mixture of concrete—the 
sizes of bases vary with the loads; the heaviest load 
on the concrete bases for the steel stanchions is 
1,900,000lbs. or about 850 tons, and the size of base 
is 4ft. oin. by 4ft. oin. and 2ft. 6in. thick. 

The steel bases were supported on steel wedges and 
a 1:12 mixture of grout floated underneath. No holding 
down bolts were used. The concrete bases are not 
reinforced and rest on solid sandstone rock, tested to 
a depth of 7ft., by trial bore hole. 


This foundation of sandstone was found to be gene- 
rally of a very satisfactory nature and very few faults 
whatever were found. 


The Reinforced Concrete Columns externally rest on 
similar bases, splice bars forming the junction between 
the base and the Column Shaft. The very deep exca- 
vation made for Basement purposes made. foundation 
conditions most satisfactory. 


Certain, seepage that is likely to occur around the site 
is carried away by an extensive drainage system— 
weep drains extending to each face of the building 
below the Basement Floor. 


All Concrete Columns are reinforced by vertical bars 
and spiral hooping and are of a rich mixture of con- 
eeete, Vig,) 121-2, In the Utility Area, large R.C. 
Columns are spaced between the Elevators and carry 
very heavy loads from the upper part of the building, 
such as machinery rooms, tanks, ete. 


There are in all, 76 Columns in the Store, 27 are 
external R.C. Columns along Castlereagh, Market and 
Elizabeth Streets, while there are 34 internally, of 
which all to the Second Floor are of structural steel, 
the remainder are Lift and Other Columns in the 
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Utility Space. ‘The reinforced concrete floor framing 
in the Utility Space is of the Slab and Girder type, 
with 5in. Slabs. 


FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


The spacing of the internal columns of the building 
were made of such a size as to give the greatest open 
spaces possible under the best structural conditions. 
The sizes of bays is 25ft. x 2o0ft. 6in., while there are 
three central internal bays, 26ft. 6in. x 2oft. 61n. 


The requirements of the store from a lighting and 
general effect point of view were such that no inter- 
mediate beams should be placed in the bays, so that each 
bay, framed around by beams from column to column 
should be a flat area. 


To enable this feature to be embodied in the con- 
struction, consideration of the various types of floor 
construction were made by the designing structural 
engineers and: finally the ribbed floor was selected as 
being the most suitable structurally to meet with the 
requirements of the owners. 


A single ribbed reinforced concrete floor of this con- 
struction has not before been used in this country for 
a building of this magnitude. 


The single ribbed reinforced concrete floor consists 
of a series of ribs spaced at close intervals across the 
span of a bay. The slab between each rib is thus a 
very thin one and in this case is 24in. thick. Spacing 
of ribs is at 20 inches and they are 123in. from finished 
concrete slab to the soffit of the rib, which is  5in. 
thick at this point. 


Except in the Basement these ribs will not be seen as 
they will be hidden by a false ceiling. 


The question of formwork or centring for these 
ribbed floors consists of “pan” type centring of timber 
faced with sheet metal. Each “pan” is as shown by 
the illustration and is easily removed after it has re- 
mained in position for the requisite. period. A good 
surface has resulted after their removal and very little 
damage has been caused to the “pans’’ themselves. 


There are three “pans” per span of bay, and the 
“pans” may be used from floor to floor throughout the 
construction. The reinforcement of the ribs consists 
of two or three j#in., gin. or lin. bars, according to 
the span or loading of the floor bay. 


CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS. 


The operations of concreting are being carried out from 
two Mixing Plants, situated on the centreline of the 
building and at North and South Central areas. 


Hoist Towers convey the mixed material to the floors 
under construction from the Mixing Machines situated 
at Basement level. Both mixing plants are capable 
of giving an output of 10 cu. feet per batch and each 
batch in the hoist bucket passes up the tower every 
40 to 50 seconds. 


The storage of the loose materials of metal aggregate 
and sand is being carried out by means not used 
greatly in Sydney in city building operations. To obvi- 
ate the necessity of wheeling material to the concrete 
mixers from heaps of metal or sand, bunkers have been 
installed, which can be filled directly from the tip 
waggons entering the site. 


These bunkers have a capacity of approximately 200 
tons, 100 tons respectively, and the cement bunker, 25 
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Utility Space, showing 
Concrete Construction 
at Cart Dock Entrance. 
December, 1925. 


(At Right) 
Siecl Reinforcement for 
Reinforced Concrete Coluniu 
in Utihty Space. 


(At Left) 
<l Typical Built Up Type 
Base to Steel Stanchion. 
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Steelwork of the Internal Portion of the Building at Ground Floor. December, 1925. 
5 


Steelwork at Ground Floor. November, 1925. 


The Site from Castlereagh Street. December, 1925... Centring for Ribbed Floors. Typical “Pan” Type Form. 
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tons; these bunkers are connected directly to the gauge 
hoppers just outside the mixer, which is fed from 
these hoppers on the release of a gate. 


The tops of bunkers are fitted with a grid and are 
at street level and waggons of material entering either 
plant entrance at Elizabeth Street can drive in and dis- 
charge through this grid directly into the bunkers— 
thus loose material becomes mixed material with the 
minimum of handling. 


The hoist towers are extended as the operations proceed 
upwards and the discharge hopper at the various floor 
levels is connected by voice pipe to the mixing plant 
below. 


From the discharge hopper material is wheeled to the 
area being poured by “rickshaws” or two-wheeled 
barrows. 


OPERATIONS TO DECEMBER, 102s. 


Up to the end of December two complete floors— 
the Lower Ground and Ground Floors—have been con- 
structed and in addition a Mezzanine Floor over the 
whole area of the Utility Space. The amount of 
material used in pouring the Ground Floor alone and 
the Columns supporting it above the Lower Ground 
Floor, amounted to nearly 2000 tons, of which 736 
tons was sand, 1152 tons metal, and 4o2 tons cement. 


Messrs. David Jones 
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The construction of the Ground Floor necessitated a 
large amount of detail work in setting out on account 
of the numerous show windows to be constructed. 


Of the Structural Steelwork, about 800 tons has been 
erected; of this amount 412 tons was made up of stan- 
chions, the remainder being secondary framing—this 
amount of 800 tons was erected between 7th September, 
1925, and 17th November, 1925. The first stanchion 
length was erected on 7th September, 1925, and the 
last on 17th November, 1925. The total tonnage of struc- 
tural steel is about goo tons and that of steel rein- 
forcement for the concrete construction, 1660 tons. 


The dimensions of the store site are 253 feet by 152 
feet, and the main portion reaches to the building 
limit a height of 150 odd feet above the pavement, and 
the rear portion devoted to the Utility Space is almost 
200 feet above the pavement. Thus it will be seen 
that a large amount of material has yet to be erected, 
but it is expected that by about August, 1926, the 
skeleton of reinforced concrete and steel will be com- 
pleted, for its full height. 


The Associate Structural Engineers responsible for the 
design of the Reinforced Concrete Construction are 
Messrs. C. A. Reed, M.I. Struct. E.. and A. S. Mac- 
donald, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., while the Supervising Struc- 
tural Engineer is Mr. N. Warren-Waterhouse, B.E., 
AUMElSeStruct, 2: 


Mae Raa 
z =f 


Ltd., Elevator Entrances. 


Alssociate Architects, H. FE. Budden & C. H. MacKellar. 
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In a modern Departmental Store such as this, there 
must be a large amount of Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment to provide the necessary service for the 
sale of merchandise, and the efficient fire protection and 
health consideration for the goods and people within 
the building. 


Various items of the equipment of the store will be: 
(1) Electric Elevators; (2) Electric Lighting Installa- 
tion; (3) Mechanical Ventilation System; (4) Cash 
Tube System; (5) Sprinkler Installation; (6) Spiral 
Despatch Chutes; besides miscellaneous Pumping 
Machinery for Water Supply, Boiler Plant for Hot 
Water Supply, Refrigeration Plant, Baking Ovens, In- 
cinerator Plant for the disposal of refuse, Stand-by 
Electric Generating Plant, and miscellaneous conveyor 
belts, pumps and workshop machinery in the basement 
of the store. 


THE ELECTRIC ELEVATORS devoted to passenger 
service will be 12in number, and as previously mentioned 
are situated at the northern end of the store, so that cus- 
tomers requiring the elevator service will pass through 
the body of the store. 


These elevators will be of special construction, embody- 
ing the latest features of control and operation as used 
in the large stores all over the world. 


They will all be controlled from the Despatch Station 
on the Ground Floor and will serve all floors above 
the Ground Floor and also the lower ground below 
the street level: 


The “Department Store Control” has been designed to 
give smooth and rapid service from floor to floor with 
pneumatically operated doors, having a wide opening 
for easy entrance and exit of passengers. 


The winding engines will be of the “Gearless” type. 


All lifts will be fitted with Micro-Drive Self Levelling 
Device to enable them to stop automatically perfectly 
level with the floor. This Micro Drive apparatus will 
be contained in the main motor machinery. 


There will be many features in the elevator equipment 
that are new to this country, such as the special type 
of pneumatic door opening apparatus, Multi Voltage 
Control, ete. 


All lifts will be capable of running an express service 
to any floor, so that in the event of a sale taking place 
on a_particular floor, the car will be automatically 
reversed for the downward trip. 


The speed of the passenger lifts will he 4oo I°.P.M. 
and the car capacity 16 persons. 


The three staff elevators for conveying the staff enter- 
ing at the northern end of the Castlereagh Street 
front will also travel at a speed of 4oo F.P.M. and 
with 16 persons, and the three goods lifts at 350 
F.P.M.—each goods lift: having a capacity of 3500lbs. 


Some of the cars in this group will be capable of 
operation either by car switch or automatic push button 
control. 


The vehicle lift will be &ft. 6in. x 1&ft. in size, and 
wili have a load carrying capacity of 6000lbs. at a 
speed of too F.P.M. The vehicle lift will receive 


the waggons at the cart dock entrance at the northern’ 
end of the Elizabeth Street front, and transport them 
to the Despatching Department in. the basement. 


This lift will also be of the Micro Drive pattern, per- 
mitting cars to drive on and off the platform quickly, 
smoothly and without jolting. 


All lift machinery, except that for the vehicle lift will 
be situated at the top of the Utility Space in a room 
the whole width of the Utility Space—the machinery 
includes a vast quantity of miscellaneous gear, in 
addition to generators and motors, and will be one of 
the largest equipments of its kind in the world. 


In addition to this elevator system there is provision 
for eight electric dumbwaiters located at various points 
in the building for transport of goods from different 
departments throughout the height of the building. 


The whole of the elevator and electric dumbwaiter 
equipment will be supplied by Waygood-Otis (Aust.), 
PS) dl ade 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATION. The provision 
for the illumination of the building will naturally be an 
extensive one and much power will be required for this 
purpose. Supply is from the City Council Mains, 
taken off at two points, and large main switch boards 
will be situated in the basement for controlling this 
distribution of electrical energy. ‘The laying of conduits 
for wiring will have to be carried out for many months 
before the building will be ready to receive the variety 
of electrical fittings that will be required to illuminate 
the store. The conduits throughout the building are 
being laid in the upper surface of the reinforced con- 
crete floors and will be buried in the floor coverings 
over them. A Stand-by Electrical Generating Plant 
will be installed to be brought into service for various 
circuits in the event of failure of the Supply Mains. 


THE VENTILATION SYSTEM. Various sections of 
the building will be mechanically ventilated, providing 
a fresh air supply to the Basement, Lower Ground, and 
Ground Floors and the exhaustion of used air from 
3Jasement, Lower Ground Floor and Ground Floor 
and exhaust from various [Lavatories in the Utility 
Space, Kitchen and Cash Tube Delivery Desks. 


The Fresh Air Service to the Basement, Lower 
Ground and Ground Floors will involve the supply of 
40,000, 60,000 and 60,000 cubic feet per minute in each 
case respectively, while the Exhaust Air various amounts 
will have to be made. 


From Basement, Ground Floor and Lavatories 40,000 
cubic feet per minute; from Lower Ground Floor, 
50,000 cubic feet per minute; from Kitchen, 20,000 cubic 
feet per minute; and other varying amounts. 


The whole of the air entering the building by mechani- 
cal means will be efficiently washed by means of spray 
washers and passed through a series of plates to remove 
all suspended moisture. 


Fresh air for the Basement and Lower Ground Floor 
will be obtained from above the awning on Castle- 
reagh and Elizabeth Streets respectively and taken by 
duct to the Basement preparatory to washing and 
heing directed to the Fan for delivery to various points 
in the floors served. 
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Tor the Ground Floor, fresh air will be obtained from 
two sources in equal volume of 30,000 cubic feet per 
minute each. The General Exhaust will be at the Light 
Area at North End of Store in Utility Space, this being 
used as an Upcast Duct. 


At or near the top of the Duct two units of Fan 
equipment will be installed. 


CASH. TUBE SYSTEM. An extensive Cash Tube 
System is to be provided and tubes are being laid in 
the concrete column casing as the work proceeds. 
Various stations will be installed on the Sales Floors 
and the Cash Desk Delivery Station will be situated in 
the Basement of the building. On the Lower Ground 
Floor there are 16 Stations, on the Ground Floor, 25 
Sales Stations, and two special service lines and on the 
rst Floor and 2nd Floor and 3rd Floor, -22 Stations, 12 
Stations, and 21 Stations respectively, while the 4th and 
7th Floors have certain special Stations. The Cash 
l)esks are of the singled sided “Separating” Belt type. 


The Cash Tube System throughout is being installed 
by the Lamson Store Service Co. 


FIRE SPRINKLER INSTALLATION. The building 
will be adequately protected from fire by a Sprinkler 
Installation—the number of sprinkler heads will be 
about 4,000 odd, and the type of Sprinkler to be used 
is the “Newton Witter,” which has not been used in 
buildings in this city hitherto. ‘lwo Sprinkler Water 
Storage Tanks, of 7,500 gallons capacity, at the top 
of the building will be used as a reserve supply. 


‘The “Newton-Witter” Automatic Sprinkler is manufac- 
tured by the Newton-Witter Engineering Co of London. 
The installation will be divided into three separate sec- 
tions, each section will be controlled by a stop valve 
and the whole will be connected to the City Water 
Mains. 


A 6in. centrifugal pump, motor driven, with automatic 
controls will be brought into operation for the ex- 
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luring recent years the growth of Sydney has been 
almost abnormal for a city of such youth, and it would 
be difficult to find any city, not only in the Empire 
but in the world, which has grown along modern 
lines at such a rapid rate. The population of this city 
is now well over the 1,000,000 mark, and one can safely 
say that there is no city in the world that has so 
many large Departmental Stores for its population. 


Not only are there many, but their size and importance 
are comparable with any. In the course of the next few 
years we are to see great strides in the development 
of the City Store. Two of our largest and best known 
houses are to be completely re-built, and we shall have 
then two modern stores in the heart of our metropolis 
of which all may be proud. ‘They will form main 
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tinguishing of a fire immediately the pressure in system 
falls below its specific value. 


Special Fire Brigade connection will be made at road 
level on both Castlereagh and Elizabeth Streets, to 
enable, in the event of fire, the Brigade to connect up 
their own pumping apparatus, and feed the entire 
sprinkler installation. 


The installation is the largest single installation of its 
kind in Australia. 


The Fire Protection Engineer for the installation is 
Mr. Noel Murray of Melbourne, wko is represented in 
Sydney by Mr. W. R. Chisholm. 


DESPATCH SYSTEM. . The system of despatching 
goods from the various sales floors to the Basement 
for packing and out Delivery will be carried out by 
means of steel spiral chutes into which goods can be 
passed for automatic delivery to the Basement. These 
spiral conveyors will convey parcels to the Basement, 
where they will be passed on to a system of movable 
belts further conveying them to the packing tables. From 
these tables they are routed by means of bins and then 
placed on the delivery vans waiting to leave by the 
special Vehicle levator for the street level above. This 
scheme ensures a speedy delivery of all purchases and 
the delays resulting from a hand to hand method are 
climinated. 


And thus it will be seen that in a building of this 
Commercial class a vast amount of equipment must be 
provided, in addition to the foregoing, Kitchen equip- 
ment for the kitchen serving the large Restaurant, 
pumping gear, Incinerator, etc., and much miscellaneous 
gear form no mean part of the modern Service Store. 


The Consulting Engineers for the Electrical Equipment 
ere Messrs. Julius, Poole & Gibson, Consulting En- 
eineers of this city, while Mr. W. D. Watson, A.M.I.E. 
Aust., is the Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 
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centres of retail business in the city, and by their 
architectural treatment it is hoped, add- interest and 
wealth to the community. 


Visitors to all lands spend much time in the making 
of purchases at, and in the admiration of, Depart- 
mental Stores, and it is at present felt by those who 
return to these shores from abroad and by others who 
visit us, that we have in this city a class of stores 
equal to those to be found in other parts. 


In the few years ahead we will see new stores com- 
pleted—by the Spring of 1927 the store of which an 
account has here been given, will be completed, and 
others will be well advanced, so that this city must 
consider itself fortunate in having within its confines 
houses that have felt that business efficiency and archi- 
tecture can be made to serve each other, _ 
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, Your Home 
“Your Casile 


HE Castles of the Middle Ages, built of solid stone, needed protection only 

from neighbouring barons and wandering brigands. For this purpose trusty 

Knights were retained. Now, protection is no longer needed from armed 
men, but we must protect our buildings from the armed force of Time. Rain 
and rough weather, the atmospheric gases, salt air, rust and corrosion can 
make no inroads on our modern castles when “‘Ferrodor’ is on guard.  All- 
British, non-poisonous “‘Ferrodor’’ Paint has special qualities that make it the 
best protector of all buildings of wood, iron and steel. “‘Ferrodor’’ is used by 
the British Admiralty, the Australian Government and by many representative 
firms. Read the special reasons why you, too, should specify ‘‘Ferrodor.”’ 


Ferrodor 
Elastic Paint 


THIN coat of paint naturally costs you a lot less to put on—but just as 

naturally it costs you a whole lot more in the long run. Some paints are 

most attractively priced because they consist of inferior pigments—and a 
very little pigment—with a lot of oil; when you paint with “‘Ferrodor’” you 
paint with real paint, getting a thick coat that consists of ““Ferrodor’ ore and 
linseed oil, in proper balance. 


One of the chief features of ‘‘Ferrodox’’ Ore, contributing to its success as a 
pigment, is the shape and behaviour of its particles. These are micaceous or 
flaky in structure, and thick enough to give, in the form of paint, a long wear- 
resisting coating. When brushed out, ‘‘Ferrodor’ Paint -particles interleave 
and form an impenetrable shield of flat particles interlayered with oil and 
giving an elastic covering capable of expanding and contracting with the metal 
structure. The flat particles well embedded in the oil offer a maximum resist 
ance to dislodgement. 


This is the reason of ‘‘Ferrodor’s” superiority. We invite you to prove it, 
and will supply you with full information on request. 


William Adams & Company Limited 


175 Clarence Street, Sydney - And all States 
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The example of Pioneer Town Planners 
by C: GEREADE 


(Government Town Planner, Federated Malay States). 


IONEER town planning and park-belt 

reservations in the laying-out of the principal 

towns and cities of Australia and New 
Zealand during the early -years of the nineteenth 
century was the subject of an historic survey and 
illustrated discourse at the Institute of Civil 
Engineers on Wednesday, December 9th, by Mr. 
Charles C. Reade, Government Town Planner of 
the Federated Malay States. 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth (President of the Garden 
Cities and ‘Town Planning Association) presided. 
The lecturer was formerly Government ‘l‘own 
Planner of South Australia, and responsible for 
the organisation of national conferences and pas- 
sage of town planning and housing legislation in 
that State. 
throughout Australia and New Zealand on behalf 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation during 1914-5, and later in London, he 
had made various researches into the origin of the 
town-planning system, which resulted in the crea- 
tion of numerous parks and open spaces in many 
towns. Both in New Zealand and South Austra- 
lia extensive park-belts separating the existing 
town from the open country were laid down and 
reserved in most cases by instruction from those 
responsible for the creation of the reform 
schemes of settlement which originated in London 
from 1830 onwards. ‘These park-belts originally 
were reserved for the purpose of public recrea- 
tion. In the case of the New Zealand towns, 
they were intended not to be built upon, but to 
remain a wide strip of open land between the 
central town and the open farm lands beyond. 
Suburban growths and town extensions of the 
past fifty years had long passed beyond the origi- 
nal town belts which, for the greater part, 
remained to-day an extraordinary asset and a 
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valuable object lesson in providing means of re- 
creation, pleasure and utility to the urban 
populations of to-day. 


The early methods of the disposal of lands in 
Australia for settlement and town purposes were 
supplanted by the system of reform advocated by 
the different colonisation associations founded by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and others in London 
from 1830 onwards. ‘The Wakefield system was 
responsible for carrying into effect, both in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, important changes in the 
planning and laying-out of towns, which led to 
more extensive and considered provision of open 
spaces, squares, sites for public buildings, wider 
streets and public purposes generally. Some 
people appeared to think that these developments 
were due originally to the skill and foresight of 
the pioneer surveyors and administrators respon- 
sible locally for the initial stages of planning and 
development. The splendid achievement of 
these pioneers were, however, 1n no sense dimin- 
ished by the fact that instructions for the proper 
laying-out of towns (including provisions for 
belts of parklands separating the city from the 
open country) had emanated in the first instance 
from London. ‘These instructions appeared, in 
part, to be influenced by town planning ideas and 
practice in Great Britain, derived in part from 
eighteenth century developments in Edinburgh, 
Bath, London and elsewhere. 


Some years prior to the foundation of the first 
reform settlement in South Australia between 
1836-7, when Colonel Light planned the City of 
Adelaide, the advocates of the Wakefield system 
and other pioneers of colonisation reform devoted 
much time and attention to settling the details of 
town design considered appropriate for the pro- 
posed schemes of settlement in South Australia 
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and elsewhere. Plans for a model town in Aus- 
tralia, surrounded by a belt of parklands one mile 
wide and equipped with squares, open spaces, 
crescents, and other public reservations, were 
published in London in 1830—the year that wit- 
nessed the birth of Wakefield’s first colonisation 
society, which exerted such wide influence upon 
subsequent developments in Australia and New 
Zealand. 


It was an important circumstance, however, that 
although the instructions from London to the 
New Zealand Surveyors in 1839-40 were very 
definite in respect to the provision of a belt of 
parklands between the proposed town and _ the 
open country, the instructions issued by the South 
Australian Commissioners from London to 
Colonel Light for the laying out of the first town 
in the new British Colony contained no direct 
reference to parklands. In other respects, how- 
ever, the instructions relating to the town were 
similar in character to those given later to the 
New Zealand Surveyors. 


The lecturer showed by various examples that for 
fifty years prior to the foundation of Adelaide, 
there were, however, considerable efforts at Town 
Planning in the Crown settlements of Sydney, 
Hobart, and other towns in Van Diemen’s Land 
(Tasmania). Numerous reserves for town sites, 
together with sites for public and ecclesiastic pur- 
poses had been made. Leading towns had been 
equipped with squares, crescents and park areas 
under the influence of British ideas, and possibly 
earlier developments in the American colonies 
and other possessions. The laying down of 
important streets from 60 to 99 feet in width in 
place of earlier standards based on 40 and 50 feet 
had also been accomplished, but with only partial 
success. 


Mr. Reade was doubtful, in the present state 
of knowledge and research, whether it could be 
said who was the originator of the park-belt 
scheme. Further examination of the records in 
London and elsewhere seemed necessary. Even 
so, there was no disputing the fact that Colonel 
William Light was the first of the pioneer town 
planners in Australia to design and carry out a 
distinctive system of park-belts in association 
with his very spacious and far-seeing plans for 
the City of Adelaide and its surrounding country. 
Light’s achievements was all the more remarkable 
in the face of the bitter opposition and personal 
obloquy he suffered at the hands of those who 
owed everything to his brilliant skill and ability 
in selecting the site and planning the first great 
city of the reform era in Australia. The example 
of Adelaide could be traced through many sub- 
sequent town plans in Australia. It became the 
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model for several colonisation projects in West- 
ern Australia, and its influence upon Melbourne, 
Brisbane, and other centres could be established 
by reference to plans and documents of the 
period. 


The present-day value of the parklands to 
Adelaide was immeasurable. They were an object 
lesson to towns and cities in countries both old 
and new, seeking to promote improvements and 
extension under modern laws relating to Town 
and City Planning. Similar object lessons were to 
be had in the New Zealand Cities (Wellington and 
Dunedin especially), which: also possessed wide 
spaces of open land between the central business 
areas and the modern suburbs. It had yet to be 
proved that the New Zealand system, dating from 
1839-40, was the outcome of Colonel Light's 
example in South Australia during 1836-7, or 
whether both were not part of an inspiration 
derived from pioneer reformers in London, who 
form 1830 onwards gave such distinctive charac- 
ter and force to the reforms affecting the coloni- 
sation of these countries at the time. 
An important section of the lecture dealt with 
the restrictive influence of park-belts upon 
modern town development and their effect upon 
housing, land values, and other urban problems. 
It was shown that the unintelligent enclosure and 
locking-up of small towns had, in certain 
instances, resulted in difficulties of expansion and 
development in the case of growing towns. 
Methods of planning and lay-out designed to 
overcome these difficulties were illustrated. 


The lecturer, in conclusion, strongly emphasised 
the need for outer and inner park systems 1m 
most modern towns. Financial and other pro- 
visions required consideration in formulating 
legislation for regional planning or the replanning 
of existing towns. In this respect, he suggested 
that further attention and study could, with 
advantage, be given to the legislation and special 
assessment areas practised in Boston, Kansas 
City, Denver, and other American cities with such 
conspicuous success. 


Acting on representation received from the 
secretary of the Returned Soldier Architects of 
N.S.W., the Council of the Institute communi- 
cated with the Defence Department, Melbourne, 
with a view to obtaining an extension of time for 
the closing date of the proposed war memorial 
at Villers Bretonneux. 


Advice has now been received from the Secretary 
of Defence that the closing date for this compe- 
tition has been extended from 3zoth April to 31st 
May, 1926. 
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MEETINGS AND NOTICES 


During the year twelve General Meeting were held. The 
attendance of members generally has been poor, which is 
not complimentary to the Lecturers or encouraging to 
your Council, to induce gentlemen of standing to give 
their valuable time and experience for the benefit of 
members. 


The Council, recognising that some members who live 
at a distance from the city might have to forego their 
evening meal to attend meetings at 7.30 p.m., provided 
light refreshments after business had been completed at 
the November and December meetings. This resulted in 
an improved attendance, and gave those present the oppor- 
tunity of friendly intercourse and exchange of views on 
matters of mutual interest. The new Council will, it 
is hoped, continue the arrangement, and if members 
will devote the first Tuesday evening in each month to 
the Institute, and make a practice of attending regularly, 
much mutual benefit will result. 


The following schedule gives details of Gencral Meet- 
ings :— 


12th Jany.: Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. General busi- 
ness only. 


2nd Feby.: Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Presidential 
address. 

3rd March: Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Address 
given by Mr. G. Sydney Jones, A.R.I.B.A. 
Canberra Administrative Building Competi- 
tion. “A Talk on the Winning Design.” 

Chair: Mr. A. S. Hook. Lecture by Mr. 
N. Warren Waterhouse, B.E., A.M.I. 
Struct E., on “Structural Engineering.” 


Chair: Mr. A. S. Hook. Lecture by Prof. 
W. Woodhouse. “Some Remarks on Greek 
Architecture in Relation to Modern Prac- 
tice.” 

Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Address by 
Mr. W. H. Myers, B.E., M.I.E., “Some 
Observations Abroad.” 


Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Address by 
Mr. J. F. Munnings, A.R.I.B.A., “Agra” 
andeehhe bay. 

Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Address by 
the President, “Canberra, Past and Present.” 
Chair: Mr. A. S. Hook. Lecture (illus- 
strated) by Mr. Walter W. Froggatt, “Tim- 
ber-Boring Bettles and White Ants.” 
Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Lecture by 
Mr. Norman Weekes, A.R.I.B.A., “The 
Architecture of Cities.” 

Chair: Mr. A. S. Hook. Address by Prof. 
E. G. Waterhouse, “The Garden and the 
Home.” 

tst Dec.: Chair: Sir Charles Rosenthal. Address by 
the President, “A Review of Architectural 
Progress in N.S.W.” 


COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


Commencing on 12th January, 1925, Council has held 
25 Meetings—22 Ordinary, and 3 Special. 


7th April: 


sth May: 


2nd June: 
7th July: 


17th Aug.: 


Ist Sept.: 
6th Oct. 


ard Nov.: 


Attendance of members was as follows :— 
Sir Charles Rosenthal (President) ...... .. 16 


Mr. .GaHieGodsell \((Ex-President). .. .. «.). 1 2 
Mr, A.*Ss Hook (Vice-President) .. .... .. 20 


Mimbwle Waterhouse (Chairman )\em maces, es = le 
Prof. L. Wilkinson x eee rere o: 3 TS 
Mireeianies eddie (Hon. Dreasuren)ssamase. 10 
Mr. H. C. Day (Hon. Secretary). Died in Aug. 14 
Collate Llunst (Hon. Asstoecretany mae) 20 
Mr. A. W. Anderson (Member of Council) .. 6 
Mr. Wm. De Putron o = " Sees} 
Mire je Keellanrts " = a ees 
Whe, (6y Uae rill a sa Ee Sn ee 
Mr. J. D. Moore F- i . ae gl 
Mr. J. F. Munnings _ " - da wl 
Mr. R. Richardson i . iG se att) 
Misi tA cott . ~ . ae A: 
Mr. O. W. Weston x. = i my ae) 


Professor Wilkinson went to England in August, on 
extended leave. 


The Prsident, Sir Charles Rosenthal, was absent for 
two months during the vear, on leave. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner was held on 18th June, at the 
Wentworth Hotel, Lord Forster, Governor-General, be- 
ing the principal guest. Mr. Mutch, Minister for Edu- 
cation, and representatives of kindred Societies were 
also present as the guests of the Institute. 

This was one of the most successful dinners given by 
the Institute. 


THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918, HONOR ROLL. 


Your Council considered an Honor Roll should be 
erected in the room of the Institute, to perpetuate the 
memory of those Institute members who served in the 
Great War. A design has been accepted, and it is hoped 
that early in the current year the Honor Roll may be 
officially unveiled. 


EXHIBITION. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Institute was held dur- 
ing April, in the Art Gallery of the Education Depart- 
ment. It was officially opened by Lady Chair, on the 
oth of that month, and the high standard of work so 
well defined last year was equalled, if not exceeded, 
on this occasion. A great measure of the success of this 
exhibition was due to thé untiring efforts of the Honor- 
ary Secretary, the late Mr. H. Cooper Day. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the Federal Council, held 
in Sydney in June, 1925, Sir Charles Rosenthal was 
elected President, and Mr. Waterhouse, Hon. Secretary, 
for the current year. The Annual Report shows that 
under the Presidency of Mr. Henderson, much useful 
work has been accomplished. The standardisation of 
Conditions of Contract throughout Australia, and the 
establishment of a Federal Institute of Architects, are 
matters which are receiving attention. 


CONFERENCES. 
Several further conferences were held during the year 
with the Master Buiders’ Association, in reference to 
the Conditions of Contract and the Quantity System. 
The latter is to be the subject of further conferences 
in the near future, 
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CANBERRA OFFICIAL VISIT. 
‘Twenty-six members of the Institute visited the Fede- 
ral Capital during September, and made tours of in- 
spection to all outstanding works. They were much 
pleased and impressed with what they saw, and it is 
regretted that a larger number did not avail themselves 
of this opportunity, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Conditions of Competition for the War Memo- 
rial Buildings at Canberra had been issued, and the 
visit gave oppertunity for intending competitors to view 
the site. Several members of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, including the President, Mr. Lbeddie, also joined 
the party. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


luring the year, thirty-two members have been elected, 
and there are a number of applications still incomplete. 
The new members formally elected and admitted are :— 


Allen, C. W. B. 
Aisbett, Joln C. 
Bradley, G. Penn. 
Bonwick, H. J. 
Castleden, A. C. 
Castleden, F. G. 
Chistian. C= uel, 
Denley, FE. S. 
Evans, S. G. 
Johnson. T. B. 
Kelly, Hy. 
Kemmis, O. R. 
Knight, C. W. 
Knispel, W. L. 
Leahy, I. 
eake: <@. Dp: 


IExorns, Ibe IE: 
Miller, J. M. 
Maullaly, M. R. 
McConnell, K. H. 
Patileraen Ge 
Perkins, J. 
Robertson, J. FE. 
Robertson, J. H. 
Robertson, 1. -L. 
Robertson, lL. S. 
S@oite Wate 
Slatter, S. A. 
Tepper, R. H. 
Walker, F. H. E. 
Watson, Irank 
Wright, Colin C. 


A, 


OBEEUARAS 


‘The Institute has suffered a great loss by the death, 
in August last, of its Hon. Secretarv. Mr. H. Cooper 
Day, as the result of an accident. His interest in the 
welfare of the Institute, and of the Architectural Pro- 
fession generally, had been unflagging for many vears, 
and the great success attending the Annual Exhibition 
was in the main due to his energy and ability. 

We also deeply deplore the loss of Professor W. H. 
Warren, who died on oth January last. The Professor 
was an honorary member of the Institute and his life 
work has been of great value and wide reaching in its 
influence on the State, and, in fact, on the whole Com- 
monwealth. 


PUBLIC COMPETELIONS: 


The two outstanding Competitions launched during the 
year just passed, are both connected with the late war. 
At Canberra, a War Memorial Building is to be erected, 
at a cost of £250,000; and at Villiers Bretonneaux, in 
France, an Australian National Memorial is to be em- 
placed, at a cost of £100,000. The Federal Authorities 
in both cases have asked, and received, the assistance 
of the Federal Council in arranging conditions, etc., 
and it is to be hoped there will he a generous response 
on the part of Australian Architects. 


INSTITUTE COMPETITIONS. 


In order to stimulate interest in students’ work, pro- 
vision was made for two students’ competitions, the 
prizes being awarded (1) for sketching, by Mr. Howard 
Joceland; and (2) for measured drawings, by Mr. Man- 
fred, of Goulburn. In the former there were. unfor- 
tunately, no entries. In the latter, Mr, R. S. Hawdon 
was the prize-winner, 
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HDUCATION AND EXAMINATION 
COMMITTEE. 


‘che examinations for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, usually held in February each year, and 
conducted on their behalf by this Committee, have been 
{fixed for April, 1926, in lieu of February. 


JOURNAL, 


‘he Council has decided that the Journal, “Architec- 
ture,’ which has been published by Smith & Julius for 
the last twelve months, should, as soon as the present 
orrangment can be terminated, take the form of a Jour- 
nal of Proceedings only, the publication of same to be 
arranged through competitive tendering. It may be some 
t.me—at least three months before any change can take 
place, on account of business undertakings on the part 
of Smith & Julius in connection with advertisement 
contracts. The dtheultv in continuing under the present 
system is largely due to the apathy of members ta 
supplying articles and other matter suitable for publi- 
cation. 


PRACTICE, COMMITTEE, 
The Practice Committee met on many occasions during 
the year, and much useful work was accomplished. 
Matters pertaining to Scale of Charges, Conditions of 
Agreement, cud general practice were dealt with. The 
V’rectice Committee is always pleased to adjudicate or 
odvise on any matters referred to them by the Council 
effecting the general practice of members. 


LIBRARY. 


‘The Library has been enriched during the year by the 
valuable collection of books passed over by the late 
Architects’ Association. In January, the members of 
Council presented Mr. Hardy Wilson’s “Colonial Archi- 
tecture.” At the end of the last year, the Wren Society’s 
publication was also added. Besides the general library, 
a good collection of magazines is received monthly, 
end these are available to members. 

SECRE DARN 
The Official Secretary, Miss L. M. Jaggers, found it 
necessary, Owing to private family reasons, to tender 
her resignation; this the Council accepted with regret. 
Miss Jaggers proved herself capable and efficient, always 
courteous and helpful. The position has been filled by 
the appointment of Miss Chester, who, the Council feel 
sure, will prove her worth as soon as she becomes ac- 
customed to the conditions and routine. 


CONCLUSION: 


The outstanding feature of the activities of the Insti- 
tute during the year just closed, has been the interest 
taken by the members of the late Architects’ Associa- 
tion. The amalgamation has been more than in name, 
and the Institute now fully represents the profession in 
the State 


It is gratifying to note that Public Bodies, and the 
public generally, are more and more recognising the 
status of the Institute. On many occasions recently the 
President and Council have been consulted by Public 
Bodies, and the President has on several occasions offi- 
ciated successfully as arbitrator in the settlement of 
disputes between client and architect and builder. 


The year has been a busy one for the Council and the 
various Committees. Members of the Institute generally 
have not, perhaps, been aware of the time that is de- 
voted to the Institute and its affairs by those who act 
on the Council and Committees appointed from time to 
time, 
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A\lany new names have been added to the list of mem- 
bers, and several new committees have recently been 
appointed, and a still busier year, with wider prospects 
and increased activities, is anticipated for 1920. 


Jones, G. Sydney, A.R.LB.A.,°113 Pitt Strect, Sydney. 
MEMBERS (M.I.A.) 


*Adam, J. S., Mutual Life Buildings, Wynyard Street, 
Sydney. 
Aisbett, John C., 537 George Street, Sydney. 
Allen, C. W. B., 13 Mansfield Street, Glebe Voint. 
Allan, W. W., East Street, Narrandera. 
Aley, Augustus, New Zealand Insurance B’ldings, Pitt 
Street, Sydney. 
Alsop, Rodney H., F.R.I.B.A., 352 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne. 
Anderson, A. W., 7 Bridge Street, Sydney. 
Anderson, 1. W., District Works Office, Armidale. 
Apperly, Eric Langton, 79 Pitt Street, Sydney. 
Baber, A. M., 3 Spring Street, Sydney. 
Backhouse, O., c/o Architect’s Branch, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sydney. 
Barr, John, A.R.I.B.A., quitable Buildings, George 
Street, Sydney. 
Barry, William George, “Stromness,” William ldward 
Street Longueville. 
laxter, Gerald Preston, Dept. of Public Works, West 
Kempsey. 
3ayley, Arthur L., 6 Martin Road, Centennial Vark. 
3eattie, Oscar Alexander, A.R.I.B.A., Tryon Road, 
Lindfield. 
Beckley, Percy G., 97 Flood Street, Leichhardt. 
3erry, John L,., c/o Messrs. Wilson, Neave & Berry, 
Union House, George Street, Sydney. 
3ishop, F. J., Peel St., Tamworth. 
Blair, G. McLeish, Govt. Architect’s Branch, Dept. of 
Public Works, Sydney. 
Bloomfield, F., l’Anson, A.R.I.B.A., 115 Pitt Street, 
Sydney. 
Board, #4 J. Lasmore. 
Bohringer, Charles, T. & G. Buildings, 201 Elizabeth 
St., Sydney. 
3onwick, H. J., “Anembo,” Blytheswood Ave., Turra- 
murra. 
Bradley, G. Penn, 123 High St., Neutral Bay. 
Bridekirk, C. E., Duntroon St., Hurlstone Park. 
Brodrick, R. H., Town Hall, Sydney. 
Brown, A. O., 251 George St., Sydney. 
Brown, R. O., Architect’s Branch, Education Dept., 
Sydney. 
Buchanan, S. H., 26 Hunter St., Sydney. 
Buckle, Fe 107 Pitt St; Svdney. 
Budden, H. FE. Friba, E.S. & A. Bank Chambers, 
George and King Sts., Sydney. 
Button, C. H., Tooloon St., Coonamble. 
Cambridge, Ernest Robert, Railway Construction 
Branch, Public Works Dept.. Sydney. 
Campbell, J., 18 Enmore Rd., Newtown. 
Campbell, James Ernest, 42 Alt St., Sydney. 
Carfrae, Alex. Swinton, 84 Pitt St., Sydney. 
Castleden, F. G., Bolton St., Newcastle. 
Castleden, A. C., Bolton St., Newcastle. 
Chambers, C. W., Holt’s Chambers, 121 Pitt St. 
Sydney. 
Chapman, Victor Charles, “Dinorwie,” Margaret St., 
Woolwich. 
Chinn, Frederick Henry, Odlin’s Buildings, Cable St., 
Wellington, N.Z. 


Chisholm, H. B., c/o. Yarwood; Vane & Co., 16 
©’Connell Street. 

Christian, C.°H., 64 Bundarra Rd., Woollahra. 

(izzio, V. D., c/o. S.° Warden, 8a. Castlereagh St., 
Sydney. 

Clamp, Je Burcham, 122 Pitt ot. oydney. 

Clark, A. Lanyon, 63 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Clatworthy, Frank, c/o. Manson & Pickering, Union 
House, George St., Sydney. 

Coleman, [F*. I%., Department of Public Works, 
Sydney. 

Colman, Arthur Ernest, District Works Office, 
Wollongong. 

Cook, G. S., Dept. Works & Railways, 151 Collins St., 
Melbourne. 

Cope, C. J., Sydney Harbour Trust, Circular Quay. 

Copeland, Cecil R., Works & Railways Dept., Customs 
louse, Sydney. 

Copeman J: J. 72b Kine St. oydney. 

Cosh, ‘Thomas Frame, 16 Spring St., Sydney. 

Courtney, Cyril John, City Tattersall’s Chambers, 
Pitieot. oy dney. 

Craig, R. G., “Baldovan,” Balfour Rd., Bellevue Hill. 

Crane, Arnold N., “Daily Telegraph” Buildings, King 
St., Sydney. 

Cranna, H. B., District. Works Office, Newcastle. 

Crust, John, Dept. Works & Railways, Customs 
House, Sydney. 

Cuthbert, C. 1D., c/o. Govt. Architect, Phillip St. 

Dalzicl, John George, 22 Queen St., Mosman. 

Darling, T. J., 8 Spring St., Sydney. 

Deehle, John Nation, Byng St., Orange. 

Denley, I. S., Merewether, Newcastle. 

Denning, Geo., C/o. Wardell and Dennis, Adyar 
House, Sydney. 

De Putron, Wm., to Blioh St., Sydney. 

Dobson, 1D. Bennet, “Clifton,” Kirribilli. 

Donoghue, Jack Patrick, T. & G. Bldgs., Brisbane. 

Douglas-Smith, Arthur, Challis House, Martin Place, 
Sydney. 

Dowling, V. T,., Union Club, Bligh St., Sydney. 

Downing, J. O.. 75 North Steyne, Manly. 

Dryden, W., 167 Rocket Street, Bathurst. 

Duckworth, Bertram C., “Pipitea,’ Prince Edward 
St., Long Bay. 

urrell, G. Wi. 375 George St, Sydney. 

Dver, B. A., 92b Pitt St., Sydney. 

dds, W. A., Tweed Heads. 

England. W. O., 17 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 

Iisplin, D., 85 Pitt St., Sydney. 

* Denotes a Licentiate R.I.BiA. 

Evans, S. G., “Silvanus.” Major St., Coogee. 

Raine A | Cosic/ove Lasinanian Cemental nop). letd.. 
Devonnort, Tas. 

Fizelle, M., 17 Martin Place. Svdney. 

Ford. B. W., Chamber of Commerce Buildings, 
George and Grosvenor Sts., Sydney. 

Fowell, Joseph Charles, A.R.I.B.A., 138 Spencer Rd., 
Cremorne. 

Fraser, W. R., 217 Parramatta Rd.. Annandale. 

Gardiner-Garden. H. McB., Govt., Architect’s Branch, 
Dept. Public Works, Sydney. 

Gotes, Herbert John, “Carthona,”’ Murdoch St. 
Cremorne. 

Gerard. Allen W., School of Architecture, Sydney 
University. 

Ghiggino. D. V., D.W.O., Moree: 

Gilbert, W. Bruce, 47 Nelson Bay Rd., Waverley. 
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*Gill, W., Casino. 

Godsell, G. H., 14 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Gordon, P. J, AREAS Martin Place, Sydney. 

Grant, es L,, 114 Hunter St, sydney. 

Gray, G: ee 375 George St., Sydney. 

Green, EF. A.R:I1.B.A., 175 -£itt St, Sydney. 

Greenwell, <C BSA AaB AS E.S. & A. Bank 
Chambers, George and King Sts., Sydney. 

*Grove,. H., Govt. Architect's Office, Phillip St. 
Sydney. 

Halligan, M. B., Union Trustee Co., 15 O’Connell 5St., 
Sydney. 

Hadley, B., Lecturer-in-charge, Dept. of Architec- 
ture, echnical College, Harris St, Ultimo, 
Sydney. : 

ee Claude, ‘Daily Telegraph” Building, King 

Sydney. 

ee R. Keith, A.R.I.B.A., 72b King St., Sydney. 

Harrison, George Leslie Blair, Peel Shire, Tamworth. 

Hardwick, H., Mudgee. 

Helman, H., Main St., West Wyalong. 

Hennessy, Jack F., B.Sc.A., 251 George St. Sydney. 

Henderson, Edwin "Herbert, Dept. Works & Railways, 
Customs House, Sydney. 

Herbert, L. F., 115 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Hickson, Rk. L., Falconer St., Armidale. 

Hill, G. J., 42 Bridge St., Sydney. 

Hinton, R. W., c/o. Messrs. Scott & Green, 115 Pitt 
St., Sydney. 

Hoare, J. N., Messrs. Weston & Hoare, 14 Martin 
Flace, Sydney. 

*Hodges, H. T., Commercial Bank Chambers, 273 
George St., Sydney. 

Hodgson, Allan Mathew, Bull’s Chambers, 28 Martin 
Place, Sydney. 

Hodgson, F. L., Bull’s Chambers, 28 Martin Place, 
Sydney. 

Hodgson, T. W., 28 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Holmes, H. E., c/o. Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply & Sewerage, Pitt St., Sydney. 

Hook, A. S., A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Public Works Dept., 
Sy dney. 

Horrocks, Miss Edith, “Moorong, 
Greenwich. 

Hoy, C. H., Dept. Works & Railways, Customs 
House, Sydney. 

Hughes, Gilbert Noel, 119 Phillip St., Sydney. 

Hunt, Walter, Townsville, Queensland. 

Hurd, Samuel J., 112 Johnston St., Annandale. 

elitist leet, Hopetoun AV., Vaucluse: 

Ironside, We Ta Architectural Bldg., Education Dept., 
Sydney. 

Jackson, H. O., P.O., Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Jeater, W.-D., A. R.LB. A., Watt St. Newcastle. 

iG ives Cain em Wagga: 

Johnson, C.-V., c/o Messrs. Scott & Greetmenns Pitt 
St., Sydney. 

Johnson, ‘I. B., 375 George St., Sydney. 

Jones, Norman Llewellyn, Agricultural Dept., Mines 
Museum, George St., N., Sydney. 

Jorgenson, James Henry, “Kalang,” Kameruka Kd., 
Northbridge. 

Joseland, H., Twyford House, 17 Castlereagh St., 
Sydney. 

Keesing, G. S., A.R.I.B.A., 251 George St., Sydney. 

Kelly, Hy., Bank of N.S.W. Chambers, Katoomba. 

Kemmis, O. R., Lord’s Place, Orange. 

Kennedy, 1D., Stanley St., Chatswood. 

Kent oH. .C., FRALB.A. SO oBitot, ey diley. 

Kenwood, W.. Post Office Chambers, Pitt St., Svdney. 

Kenworthy, George Newton. Tryon Rd., Lindfield. 

Kerr, James Aubrey, A.R.I.B.A., Kembla Building, 
58-60 Margaret St., Sydney. 

-Kethel, J. A., 58 Pitt St., Sydney. 


” 


Greenwich kd., 


King, A. S., 200 Birrell Street, Waverley. 

Knight, C. W., “Lurnea,;” Burrabirra Ave., Vaucluse. 

Knispel, W. L., 58 Margaret St., Sydney. 

Lamrock, W., Town Hall, Drummoyne. 

Leahy, E, N., B.M.A. Bldgs., 32 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 

Leake, C. D,, FOS pe att ot, Sydney. 

Leggatt, Frank Redmayne, Bellevue St., Nth. Sydney. 

Lemont, R. E., 72b King St., Sydney. 

Likely, Ac<C., c/o.’ F-F. & Ice Co; Harbour 
Sydney. 

Lindsay-Thompson, E., Sydney Arcade, King St., 
Sydney. 

Lockley,. H., c/o. Existing Lines Dept. N.S.W. 
Railways, Bridge St., Sydney. 

Lodge, E. H. E., Boomerang House, 139 King St., 
Sydney. 

Louat, Rutledge, 375 George St., Sydney. 

Lundholm, - E., Dubbo. 

Lucas; 2aec., c/o. War Service Homes Commission, 
Clarence Street, Sydney. 

Lyons, L. E., Dept. Public Works, Goulburn. 

McIntosh, Harry Brewster, 114 Walker St. North 
Sydney. 

Mackellar, Crawford Hutcheson, 72b King St, 
Sydney. 

Maclean, H. A., 2nd Floor, 113 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Macqueen, A., 8 Spring St., Sydney. 

Manfred, Herbert Charles, Belmore Sa., Goulburn. 

Mandelson, Maurice Roy, Parsley Rd., Vaucluse, 
Sydney. 

Marks, T. J., 14 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Martin, A. H., “Silverdene,” Victoria St., Roseville. 

Massie, H. H., Messrs. Kent & Massie, 58 Pitt St, 
Sydney. 

Mathers, Robert Melrose, 63 Awaba St., Mosman. 

Mathers, William Melrose, Lennox St., Mosman. 


*McBurney, Harold N., 15 O’Connell St., Sydney. 


McCarthy, “I... j., Challis: House, Martine iace 
Sydney. 

McConnell,. X. H., c/o. Manager, O.N. Bank, Pitt “Sr, 
Sydney. 

McCredie, A. L., 7 Bridge St., Sydney. 


*MecCredie, LL. C., c/o. Robertson and "Markos 


Martin Place, Sydney. 
McDonald, Allan, Temora. | 
McDonald, J. Boyd, Macquarie St., Dubbo. 
Merriman, J. H., Town Hall, Sydney. 
Merewether, E. R. H., Bolton St., Newcastle. 
Miller, J. K., c/o. J. & H. Kirkpatrick) 35m 
Place, Sydney. 
Miller, J. M., 22 Lamrock Ave., Bondi. 
Mills, Ta R., “Ariba,” 38 Martin Place, Gydnee 
Minnett, R. V., 12 Loftus St., Sydney. 
Moloney, F. H., 119 Phillip St., Sydney. 
Money, Percy John, Works Director, Port Darwin. 
Moyes, William S., Dept. Public Works, Sydney. 
Monks, William John, Wagga Wagga. 
Moore, John D., A.R.I.B.A., 72b King St. Sydney. 
Morris, Howell Price, Sylvia and Richmond Sts., 
Cronulla. : 
Morrow, D. T., 17 Martin Place, Sydney. 
Morrow, John Donal, Fitzmaurice St., Wagga. 
Mould, S. M., A.R.I.B.A., 85 Pitt St. Sydney. 
Mullaly, M. R., 148 Phillip St., a 


*Munningseaee, eoabel, BLA, c/o. fessrs. Power &- 


Adams, Bank N.Z. rece Wynyard St. 
Sydney. 

Nangle, age Re AcS., 
College, oo 
Neave, S. A. A.R.I.B.A., 247 George St. Sydney. 

*Nelson, W. eS 79 Pitt St., Sydney. 
Newman, W., 3 Spring St., Sydney. 
Newton, J., 4 Gouldsbury St., Mosman. 
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Noone, John Murray, Architect’s Branch, Dept. 
Public Works, Sydney. 

Nurzey, N., Technical College, Sydney. 

*Oakshott, G. J., Commonwealth Dept., Works & 
Railways, Customs House, Sydney. 

O’Connor, J. F., Inverell. 

Osborne, Alfred James, Renwick St., Drummoyne. 

Oxenham, S. S., Mirtt’s Bldgs, Abbot St., Cairns, 
Queensland. 

Parkes, C., Dept. Public Works, Sydney. 

Paul, A. G., Dist. Works Office, Tamworth. 

Paul, E., c/o. Messrs. Morrow & De Putron, Martin 
Place, Sydney. 

*Peddle, James, 226a George St., Sydney. 

Pender, Walter Harold, 18 Elgin St., West Maitland. 

Peplow, David, 3rd Avenue, Campsie. 

Peplow, F. W., c/o. Hennessy & Hennessy, 251 
George St., Sydney. 

Perkins, J., Challis House, Martin Place, Sydney. 

Pitt, Eric Clarke, 92b Pitt St., Sydney. 

Pitt, N. Bs Bolton St., Newcastle. 

Prevost, R. A. de T., 17 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 

Purdue, Archibald John, Govt. Architect’s Branch, 
Dept. of Public Works, Sydney. 

Ranclaud, P. E., 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 

Reeves, Dawson, 6 Boyle St., Mosman. 

Reid, John, 350 George St., Sydney. 

Richardson, R., 79 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Ritchie, Py W., 79 Pitt St, Sydney. 

Roarty, S., A.R.I.B.A., Kembla Building, Margaret 
St., Sydney. 

*Roberts, George A., 179 George St., Sydney. 

Robertson, J. E., Public Works Dept., Newcastle. 

Robertson, J. H., East St., Narrandera. 

Robertson, L. L., 16 Bridge St., Sydney. 

Robertson, L. S., 16 Bridge St., Sydney. 

Robertson, Struan, 14 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Rosenthal, Sir Charles, F.R.I.B.A., C.M.G., Sirius 
House, Macquarie Place, Sydney. 

Ross, H. E., Equitable Building, 350 George St., 
Sydney. 

Rowe, H. Ruskin, Equitable building, 350 George St., 
Sydney. 

Ruwald, Cyril C., A.R.I.B.A., “Letchworth,” Russell 
St., Lindfield. 

Ryan, F. P., 661 Dowling St., Moore Park, Sydney. 

Sampson, T. P., Pendennis Chambers, 375 George St., 
Sydney. 

Saunders, A. R., c/o Messrs. Ross & Rowe, 350 George 
St., Sydney. 

Scott, bE. wA, is Pitt St... Sydney. 

Scott, Elwin Harry, “Daily Telegraph” Buildings, 
King St., Sydney. 

Scott, L. G., 350 George St., Sydney. 

scott, I; Mj c/o E. A. Scott & Green, 115 Pitt St. 
Sydney. 

Seaton, Stanley Alfred, c/o Messrs. Robertson & 
Marks, 14 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Seale, Joseph Richards, Mason Av., Cheltenham. 

Seymour, G. S., c/o Messrs. Lamrock & Bates, Lords 
Place. Orange. 

Shaw, Rk. A., c/o W. J. Monks, F.I.A., Wagga. 

Shaw, Reginald Albert, 9 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Shirlev, J, H., “Daily Telegraph” Office, 157 King St., 
Sydney. 

Slatter, S. A., Dist. Works Office, Dubbo. 

Smith, C. H. Strachan, 1 Angle Road, Canterbury, 
Melbourne. 

Smith, F. T., 88 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Sodersteen, E. L., 3 Spring St., Sydney. 

Somerville, A. F. T., 273 George St., Sydney. 

Sowter, W., Parker St., Cootamundra. 

Spain, Alfred, F.R.I.B.A., 16 Spring St., Sydney. 
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*Sparke, A., Wahroonga. 

*Spark, C. H., Architect’s Branch, Education Dept., 
Sydney. 

Spencer, J. R., 54a Pitt St., Sydney. 

Stafford, Allan Edgecliff, 53 Pine St, Randwick. 

Stansfield, J. S., Royal Chambers, 3 Castlereagh St., 
Sydney. 

Steer, Victor G., 105 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Stocker, H., “Karola,” 49a Bennett St., Bondi. 

Sturtevant, H. B., P.O., Box 418, Newcastle. 

Sutton, Basil F., Works and Railways, Customs House, 
Sydney. 

*Sykes, Joseph, 29 Brighton Rd., St. Kilda, Victoria. 

Taylor, Florence Mary (Mrs.), 20 Loftus St., Sydney. 

Tepper, R. H., 39 Hunter St., Sydney. 

Thorp, S. G., 226a George St., Sydney. 

Tingle, E., Watt St., Newcastle. 

Todd, C. H., Uttley, Dept. of Works & Railways, 
Selbourne Chambers, Pirie St., Adelaide. 

‘Yojkander. Bengt. (Member of Architects’ Association, 
Finland), c/o Messrs. Robertson & Marks, 14 
Martin Place, Sydney. 

Traill, S. John, Warrawee, Sydney. 

Curent. .c/O, EK, ReeOrchard wes onrng. ot; 
Sydney. 

Vernon, H. Venables, 38 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Vicars, Jas., Challis House, Martin Place, Sydney. 

Wagstaff, Harry James, 491 Bourke St., Melbourne. 

Walford, Dudley Vivian, “Molton,” 79 Ocean St., 
Woollahra. 

Walker, Charles Mack, 114 Hunter St., Sydney. 

Walker, F. H. E., 266a George St., Sydney. 

Wall, W. B., Derby St., Watson’s Bay. 

Wallace; W. S., D.W.O., Lismore. 

Warden, Sidney, Cr. Hunter & Bligh Sts., Sydney. 

Wardell, H. E., 20 Bridge St., Sydney. 

Waterhouse, B. J., 17 Bligh St., Sydney. 

Waterston, H. C., 6 Bridge St., Sydney. 

Watson, Frank, 38 Martin Place, Sydney. 

Webb, K. E., A.R.I.B.A., 247 George St., Sydney. 

Weekes, B. Norman, A.R.I.B.A., 57 Darling Point 
Road, Darling Point. 

Weidner, L. R., Dept. Works & Railways, Customs 
House, Sydney. 

Welch, G. W. A., Pine Avenue, Leeton. 

Wells, R. M. S., Dept. Public Instruction, Sydney. 

Weston, O. W., 14 Martin Place, Sydney. 

White, H. E., 180 Phillip St., Sydney. 

Wilkinson, Prof. Leslie, F.R.I.B.A., School of Archi- 
tecture, University, Sydney. 

William, H. Glencoe, c/o Messrs. Ross & Rowe, 35¢ 
George St., Sydney. ; 

Wilton, F. H. B., Equitable Building, George St. 
Sydney. 

Wilshire, Esmond B., Yaralla Chambers, 1o9 Pitt St. 
Sydney. 

Winn, Frederick, 2 Hunter St., Sydney. 

Winter, C. R., A.R.I.B.A., c/o Messrs. Robertson & 
Marks, Martin Place, Sydney. 

Withers, H. C., Campsie. . 

Wood, O. P., A.R.I.B.A., “Daily Telegraph” Building 
Sydney. 

Woodforde, M. V. E., Kyoto Flats, Evans Rd., Eliza- 
beth Bay. 

Wright, Arthur Henry, 79 Pitt St., Sydney. 

Wright, Colin C., Evans Road, Roslyn Gardens, Dar- 
linghurst. 

Wright, George, “Clifton,” Kenneth St., Longueville. 

Wright. J. J. H., 186 Holden St., Canterbury. 

Wright, S. C., 3 Spring St., Sydney. 

Wunder, W., Dept. Works & Railways, Customs 
House, Sydney. 

Young-Wai, Samuel, 12 Dover St., Summer Hill. 

Young, W. A., M.U. Buildings, Elizabeth St., Sydney. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Blacket, Cyril, Tasman Park, St. George’s Basin. 

Carter, Norman, Vickery’s Chambers, Pitt St., Sydney. 

Cohen, Judge, Judges’ Chambers, District Court, 
Queen Square. 

Corlette, “H.:C., -F.R- EB AG “c/o R.IB A; io. Conduit 
St., Regent’s Park, London. 

Davey, J. J., “Bransburton,” Day St., Marrickville. 

lfould, Wm. H., Principal Librarian, Public Library, 


Sydney. 
Lister-Lister, W., 76 Pitt St. Sydney. 
Lysaght. Herbert Kovse, 8 S»orine St., Sydnev 


Mann, G. V. F., Director of the National Art Gallery. 
Souter, D. H., 17 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 


ALR CoH TD ECan: 
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Sulman, Sir~ John, F.R.I.B.A.. Warrung St., Mc- 
Mahon’s Point. 
Walker, Frank, Chatswood. 
Watson, Capt. James, H., F.R.A.H.S., 3 West Street, 
North Sydney. 
STUDENTS. 
Barnard, A. E., 117 Ebley St., Waverley. 
Goode-Smith, Walter M., “Handsworth,” Third St. 
Canterbury. 
Grout, Reg., ‘Winsbury,” Croydon Av., Croydon. 
Marsh, Arthur P., “Millhaven,” Polding St., Fairfield. 
(Signed) L. M. JAGGERS, Seeretary, 
5 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 
Tel. 8B 4015. 


*]T)enotes a Licentiate R.J-B.A. 


Architectural Competition for Australian National Memorial 


to be erected at Villers Bretonneux, France 


The closing date for submission of designs in connection with this 
competition is extended to 31st May, 1926. 


Department of Defence 
Melbourne 


T. Trumble, 


Secretary 


PRATSE- FROM: 'S I Rie GEAR AD 


Six years ago Messrs. Bray & Holliday Ltd. installed 
display windows for Proud’s Ltd. of King Street, 
Sydney. Mr. Thomas S. Gill, one of Melbourne’s lead- 
ing store fitters, just returned from a tour of the world, 
has stated that in his opinion there is not a more modern 
or effective set of display windows than these to be 
seen; although, of course, there are much larger. “Praise 
from Sir Richard is praise indeed,” and Messrs. Bray 
& Holliday feel that an opinion such as this, from a 
man of Mr. Gill’s standing, is most gratifying. Of 
course, it is a well-earned opinion, as the many modern 
and effective shop fronts installed by Bray & Holliday 
in Sydney testify. 
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BAEANGE SHEET, 


LIABILITIES. 


Fund 
Fund 


Education 
Endowment 


Bal. being excess of Assets over Eats 


£ Saad 
37 Oo 
54 18 11 
805 17 9 


£997 19 8 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


To— 

Subscription Fees 700820) 0 
Refunded TL stl-*0 
Federal Levy 7A 412-°6 
Refunded 010 O 
Educational Levy 


Agreements, Sales and Royalty 
Dinner ; 

Col. Arch. (Hardy- W ilson) 
Stebauls Fund .. 

Re TA os. 

Cricket Match 

Architects’ Association 
Exhibition 

Canberra .. 

Dinner to Prof, WwW iignson 
Endowment 

Miscellaneous 


Savings Bank—Interest— 
Endowment Account 
General Account 


Commission, etc. 


By— 

Rent & Cleaning . 
Salaries and Typing 
Federal Levy 
Telephone , 
Printing and Stationery 
Petty Cash : 
Agreement Purchases 
Dinner : 
Exhibition, 
Exhibition 
Cricket Match .. os 
Dinner, Prof. Wilkinson 
Sie eaul’s Fund: . = 
Canberra 

Library 43 
PIBA. E xaminations 
R.L.B.A. Refunds 
Commission, ete. 
Endowment Fund 
Miscellaneous 

Balance 


London 


ee eS 


124 


O 


OnonranoooaoLtnd 


to 

w 

[o) 
OMOnN LOW COM} 


—_ 
mS 
HS 


4 
— 13 16 


ons 


ai | 


£1607 10 
S. 
L7, 
261 O 
15 
19 
16 


to 
Ov 
ee a 


ait 
a bed ok 
ABR uw Aum +0 OWW HU OW 


= 
MIEN ODOMNODWAOAOWH WOUWONOON OA 


| 


| 


£1607 10 6 


Pec OEE MBE R aoa. 


ASSETS 
je 
Bank Balances— 
General .. Be; 72 
Savings Bank .. 357 
Endowment Fund 54 
Furniture 362 
Less 74% 30 
Library, 1924 .. F 100 
* Addition by purchase 10 
Architects’ Association 50 
Agreements Ee ve 
Sundry Debtors, value say— 
SUNDRY ACCOUNTS. 
Dinner. 
iomCash 
By Cash 
Balance 
Lixhibition. 
omCash 
Balance 
By Cash 
Cricket Match. 
Lo Cash ; ; 
By Cash 
Balance 
Canberra. 
To Cash 
3alance 
By Cash 


Audited and found correct, 


G. L. GRANT, 


Ist February, 
JAMES PEDDLE, Hon. 


age by al 
0 
9 
11 
485 0 8 
10 
6 
SX ee | 
0) 
0) 
9) 
160 10 O 
Om0. 6 
20 0 O 
£997 19 8 
fe a 
ee 
E22 ses 
Lees d 
82 10 oO 
30. 15°" 
huge te 
Cosa 
216 13 9 
i310, 9 
£230 4 6 
230 e400 6 
E23 Oe 
27 
270120 
Je 30 
24 10 6 
£27.13 6 
105 II 9 
yk 
Pec yp ime 
TAN aT 
mattis 9) AG 
1926. 


Treasurer. 


GEO. W. DURRELL. 


*NOTE.—\This ten guineas was for purchase of the 
presented to the 


Hardy-Wilson Books 


which were 


Institute by its Council. 
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ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
SYDNEY, 2nd FE RBRaU 4 Ryo ioe 


SIR CHARLES ROSENTHAL (President) occupied 
the Chair. 


Apologies were received from Messrs. Minnett, Eng- 
land, Gerard and Kerr. 


A Ballot for new members resulted in the election of 
Messrsr. S. E. Coleman and V. L. Dowling. 


THE CHAIRMAN mentioned that as President, and 
on behalf of the Council, he had written a letter of 
sympathy to Mr. Warren, Solicitor, Sydney, in con- 
nection with the death of his father, Professor Warren, 
to which he had received a reply. Professor Warren 
had been an honorary member of their Institute, and 
had done an extraordinary amount of work, extending 
over many years, certainly mainly on the Engineering 
side, but in many avenues also, by which members ol 
the Institute had profited. He thought it would be a 
graceful thing if at this General Meeting a Resolution 
of sympathy were passed. 


MR. PEDDLE moved :— 


“That a letter be written to the relatives of the 
late Professor Warren, expressing the regret of 
Members of the Institute at his passing, and tei- 
dering their sincere condolences to the members 
of his family.” 


MR. WATERHOUSE seconded. 


MR. WATERHOUSE: I have noticed in the press 
the last day or so a resuscitation of the question of 
the laying out of Hyde Park, and I would like it to* be 
part of the work of the incoming Council to follow 
that matter up more diligently. A very interesting 
article on parks generally appeared recently, followed 
by a letter from Mr. Sulman. It seems as if we are 
going to have Hyde Park back again, aideteethe ins 
stitute could do anything to have the Competition 
revived, now is the opportune time. It is really very 
important, because with the new Stations to be estab- 
lished, there is a unique opportunity afforded to archi- 
tects and those interested in tree and shrub planting, 
to do something. I think this is a matter which we 
might have as one of the planks of our new platform. 
I move: 


(Motion carried). 


“That the incoming Council deal with this matter 
immediately.” 


MR. MOORE, seconded. 


PRESIDENT: Most of you are probably aware that 
some two years ago, when a member of the City 
Council, I was able to get a resolution passed providing 
that the new layout of Hyde Park should be per 
medium of competition. There was then, and in a very 
marked degree there is now, among the aldermen of 
the Town Hall, a desire that one member of the Coun- 
cil’s staff should do the work, and with all the deference 
in the world to the ability of that particular man, we 
think this is a case for a much wider sphere of action. 


As some of you know, Mr. Waterhouse and I col- 
laborated with the Town Clerk and gave him certain 
information and suggestions regarding the Competition, 


which he still has. He was anxious to get it, because 


he wanted to get the Competition moving. He has not 
been able to do so yet, and I think if the incoming 
Council, with a new President, could bring some pres- 
sure on the Town Clerk, and through him, on the 
City Council, you may get this Competition moving. 
The time is getting ripe,for it to be launched, because 
most of the underground work will be svon finished, 
and things will be ready for the preparation of the 
Parke proper. 


(Motion carried). 


MR. WATERHOUSE: Though I hesitate to speak 
again, I feel that we ought also to consider the question 
of the retention of the Hyde Park Barracks. I know 
there is a great deal of difference of opinion as to 
the value of the structure, but occasionally an old 
building will carry on the traditions of our past history, 
and is worthy of retention. The action of the Mosman 
Council in deciding to retain the “Barn” of the whaling 
station at Mosman is an example to encourage us. 
Apart from its usefulness (and | contend that it can 
be put to use) the Barracks Building is beautiful in 
its simplicity and character. It has been said that it 
may interfere with the proposed scheme for the re- 
modelling of Macquarie St., and the erection of the 
new Mint, Parliament House and Sydney Hospital, 
but I think it can very fittingly be worked in as 
part of the complete scheme. If the Institute is to 
remain inactive in regard to probably one of the big- 
gest civic improvements that is possible in our time, 
| think we shall fall lamentably short of what the 
public expect of us, because it is to the technicai bodies 
that the public appeal. They expect an expression of 
opinion on these matters. They are willing to support 
any movement which they feel is for the betterment 
of the City, and it is for us to put these matters before 
them in a convincing way, and thus force the hand of 
the Government. We have so little interest ‘in and 
recognition of tradition that I think any small building 
which can be isolated from its present chaotic state 
would be something which the future generations of 
Australia would value, and thank,us for having accom- 
plished. I hope not only the question of the Parks, 
but the whole treatment of Macquarie Street will be 
something which will be considered by the Council. I 
move: 


“That the Council be asked to take this matter up.” 
MR. HARRIS: In seconding that motion, I would like 


the mover to add that the Historical Society be asked 


to co-operate. 
(Agreed to by mover; motion carried). * 


MR. NELSON made a suggestion to the incoming 
Council that the old custom of having calendars be 
revived. 
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MININUAL GENERAL MEETING 
2nd FEBRUARY, 1926 


SIR CHARLES ROSENTHAL 
Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN presented the Council’s Report 
for 1925, and invited frank and candid criticism. 


(President) in the 


COL. WELLS moved: “That the Report be received.” 


He said: I would like to congratulate our President, 
Vice-President and all concerned in the elective posi- 
tions of the Institute. Their work has been very exten- 
sive and valuable. | did not notice any reference made 


to the question of furnishing bills of quantities. | would, 


like to know whether any final settlement has been 
come to on that point with the Master Builders. 
MR. MULLENS seconded. 


MR. PEDDLE: One new feature was introduced quite 
late last year into our meetings, to which perhaps, as 
Treasurer, | should be opposed because it involves the 
expenditure of money, but of which |! am going to 
speak in favor. I refer to the bread and cheese suppers. 
The little informal talks that we have at these social 
gatherings are most enjoyable and helpful, and | trust 
they will be continued. 


CHAIRMAN: There was a reason for not referring, 
except in general terms, to this question of quantities, 
because we have not quite reached the final stage of 
solution yet. You will recall that we were supposed to 
submit quantities for work over £2000. Some of our 
architects (1 must-say, generally, with good reason) 
have not-always been able to secure quantities for these 
jobs, and that more or less led to the possibility of 
friction, but when the explanation has been made that 
it is not altogether the architect’s fault, | think the 
builders are then quite satisfied, although naturally still 
pegging away in their contention that we should get 
quantities for over £2000. Some time ago, by a majority 
yote, an instruction was given to the Council that the 
amount ought to be raised to £3000, Conferences on 
this matter will be held, and arranged for by the 
incoming President. At Canberra I met the President 
of the Master Builders’ Association of Canberra (which 
is affiliated with the Federal Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation), and he said they were quite satisfied to have 
the figure, not £3000, but £4000. I have arranged on 
my visit to Canberra next week to mect the Master 
Builders, and I will lay their views before the President 
of the Institute. We know that many of our builder 
friends who tender for work in the vicinity of £2000 
to £4000, prefer to estimate the work in their own way, 
not in detail, as the quantity surveyors set it out, so 
there will still be conferences between the architects 
and the builders with a view to seeing if. the amount 
cannot be raised to £3000. That is the instruction from 
the General Meeting, and I presume that will he the 
basis on which the Council will act. 


MR. PEDDLE: The members who visited Canberra on 
the last occasion found that there were unfortunately 
Some private buildings going up of a very poor type. 
T am inclined to think that we perhaps failed in our 
duty in not making representations to the authorities 
So as to strengthen their hands in controlling this work. 
I take it that it would be nothing short of a national 
disaster if many buildings of this type are allowed to 
be erected. at Canberra. 


CHAIRMAN: The Council very much regret that on 
account of private family reasons, our late Secretary, 
Miss Jaggers, was obliged to resign her position. We 
appreciate the wholehearted, thorough and _ practical 
way in which Miss Jaggers carried out her duties. 
Miss Chester has been appointed to fill the vacancy, 
and as one member mentioned, “We have not noticed 
any change; everything has gone on just as smoothly.” 
MR. NELSON: I would like to move: 


“That a vote of thanks be passed to Miss Jaggers 
for her services to the Institute.” 


MR. BUDDEN seconded. (Motion carried). 


A MEMBER: Has any report come in 
Education Committee? 


from. the 


CHAIRMAN: The only reference is in the report. 
Present indications are that there will be no examination 
at all, as I understand there are only two candidates. 
The last fortnight in March has been fixed for the 
examination by the Board, finishing on the 27th. 


MR. GODSELL: The Board has asked the Royal In- 
stitute to accept the examination of the Board (which 
is on all fours with that of the Royal Institute) as 
equivalent. 


(Motion for adoption of Report carried). 

MR. PEDDLE: I have much pleasure in presenting 
and moving the adoption of the Balance Sheet and 
Financial Statement. 


MR. DOBSON seconded. 


CHAIRMAN: One feature we do appreciate—there 
are no outstanding liabilities. Everything has been paid 
up, and the new Council starts off clear with £805. 
Never before in our history has there been such a 
healthy position of affairs. 


MR. HARRIS: In supporting the report, I should like 
to pay a tribute to the work of our Treasurer. This is 
the first general meeting for some time at which the 
Treasurer’s report has actually been circulated amongst 
the members, and I think it is a great credit to our 
‘Treasurer. 

MR. HOOK: I would also like to congratulate the 
Treasurer on his excellent report, and I am delighted 
to see that Mr. Peddle has decided to be his own 
successor as Treasurer. Personally I am pleased that 
the fusion has not bankrupted the Institute. When the 
question of reducing fees was under consideration, there 
were those who thought we were heading straight for 
the top of King Street, but we have come out well on 
the right side. 


MR WATERHOUSE: I would add a word or two in 
support of what Mr. Harris and Mr. Hook have said. 
[ regard the Treasurer’s feat as a marvellous one—it 
is simply wizardry. I do not know how he has managed 
to do it. What are we going to do with all the balance? 
It is a pity to hoard it up. We will have to pay income 
tax on it shortly. What about spending some of it on 
the Library? Seriously, I congratulate the Treasurer 
on the work he has accomplished. 
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MR. BUCHANAN: I would add my support to what 
has been said. We all realise the strenuous, painstaking 
and earnest efforts of our Treasurer. 

THE CHAIRMAN also supported the remarks made 
by previous speakers. 


MR. PEDDLE briefly returned thanks for congratula- 
tory remarks. 


(Motion for adoption of report carried). 


ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 
The following officers were elected unopposed: 
President: Mr. A. S. Hook. 


Vice-President: Mr. B. J. Waterhouse. 


Vice-Chairman: Messrs. A. W. Anderson and H. IE. 
Budden. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. Peddle. 
Hon. Secretary: Cole J. A. Hurst: 


Hon. Assistant Secretary: Mr. J. A. Kerr. 
A ballot was held for the election of Members of 
Council, and the following gentlemen were elected: 


Messrs. O; “Ac =Beatties |, 2. Bercy, W. De Putron, 
G. H. Godsell, R. J. K. Harris, J. D: Moore; R. Richard- 
son, O. W. Weston, Prof. L. Wilkinson. 


CHAIRMAN: In declaring Mr. Hook elected as lresi- 
dent, | do so with a great deal of pleasure, particularly, 
as | mentioned this afternoon, in view of the fact 
that Mr. Hook did so much in his capacity as President 
of the late Architectural Association, to help to bring 
forward the amalgamation or fusion, which has proved 
so happy: an event, and which has meant the consoli- 
dation of the architectural profession in this State in 
a way never attained’ before. I personally feel that if 
nothing else had been done during my three years of 
office than to have consummated this Union, it would 
have been very well worth while. When the Architec- 
tural Association was first formed (I happened to be 
away at the time) there was a good deal of reason 
for it, and it fulfilled a very useful function, but when 
the Board of Architects was appointed later, and regis- 
tration was passed, a good many of the difficulties were 
wiped away, and the path made clear for an amal- 
gamation of the two bodies, which meant a little 
sacrifice on both sides. The doubt. expressed as to 
whether our finances would stand the strain has proved 
to be a bugbear. Our members sacrificed the desig- 
nations of Fellow and Associate in order to bring all 
under the one common title of Member, which all our 
adherents now are. That gave us a common basis for 
the fusion of the two bodies. I think it is particularly 
fitting that Mr. Hock should be the new President, 
quite apart from the fact of his own qualifications, Mr. 
Hook has been appointed to a position at the Univer- 
sity, to help Professor Wilkinson carry on the Chair 
of Architecture, and I am sure that in his dual capacity 
as one of the leaders at the University in Architecture, 
and also as President of this Institute, his voice will 
he heard in a. very definite way in all matters coming 
before us during his term of office, on which a strong 
outspoken opinion is required. I am sure Mr. Hook’s 
year of office will be a particularly happy one. Difficul- 
ties will arise, but if Mr. Hook gets, as I am sure he 
will, the wholehearted support of the Council, as | 
have had, he will have very little to complain of when 
he comes to lay down his task. 


Before I ask Mr. Hook to take the Chair as President, 
1 would like to convey to the members of the Institute 
my sincere and cordial appreciation of the help that 
has been given to me during the last three years. There 
have been difficulties, but they have been made com- 
paratively easy because of the loyal support which has 
been given primarily by the Council, and invariably 


the members of the Institute have stood by what the- 


Council has done, general members realising that the 
members of Council do give a good deal of consider- 
ation to the proposals which come before them, and 
ought to be, and necessarily are, in a better position 
to advise the members of the Institute generally as to 
what course should be adopted. In vacating the Presi- 
dential chair, | feel that I would like to extend to all 
the members of the Institute my own personal sense 
of deep appreciation- for the help they have given. 
During the three years that have passed, I think the 


‘outstanding feature has been the amalgamation of the 


two bodies previously referred to. That in itself has 
been very well worth while, and notwithstanding the 
possible difficulties we foresaw at the beginning of last 
year, we have passed through a year which has brought 
about consolidation, and with the advent of -some of 
the members of the old Association into the Council, 
the days have gone by to have anything in the way 
of a semblance of disunion among the architects of this 
State. Generally it seems to me that the future of the 
profession was never brighter than it is at the present 
time. There has been a very definite advance in the 
educational methods adopted both in the University 
aud the ‘echnical College. Generally there has been a 
very definite educational awakening, as far as the public 
themselves are concerned, to an appreciation of some- 
thing better in architecture than has been the custom 
for many years past. As far as the work of the Presi- 
dent is concerned, he is considered to be more or less 
a guiding hand; the aggregate wisdom which comes 
from the members of the Council goes a long way. 

During the past three years we have had the oppor- 
tunity of making many important and interesting visits. 
We have visited Canberra, Kandos Cement Works, Port 
Kembla, and elsewhere. | suppose the members of the 
Institute hardly have any conception of the claims and 
calls for time that are made on the President and 
members of Council. Yesterday I happened to be in 
Dubbo all day (that involves two nights’ travelling), 
trying to help the local people to solve a difficulty! in 
the proposed remodelling of their School of Arts. 


There are two architects in. the town, and there was 


a difficulty in knowing what to do about a competition. 


That was satisfactorily adjusted yesterday. A fortnight 
ago, I made a journey to Newcastle to meet the archi- 
tects of that city, to try and help them in a certain 
direction. The President is asked to help in competi- 
tions, and I must say in most cases, his help is 
gratuitous. After all, apart from the time, there is 
also the professional side. It does not mean remunera- 
tion in hard cash, but there is a very definite remun- 
eration in the thought that one has been able to do 
something during the period he has held office which 
has helped along various schemes. During the last 
few years, there has been a good deal of contact with 
the Federal authorities. There have been a number of 
buildings developing, and the relationship at present 
hetween the Federal Institute of Architects (of which 
| happen to he President) and the various Institutes of 


the State, is very happy, and as a result, some of these 


bigger schemes have been thrown open in a very 
generous way, and I am hoping that the result, from 
the point of view of the architects themselves, will 
justify what the Minister has done in each case. Our 
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Institute has naturally taken an interest in those 
matters. The question of our relationship with the 
Master Builders re the quantity system has been men- 
tioned, the question of uniform registration throughout 
Australia, the question of a uniform basis and status 
of all our Institutes, uniform conditions of contract 
throughout the Commonwealth; all these have been 
given attention to, and they have all meant a great 
deal of time. I have filled the Presidential chair for 
the last two years without competition, and I can only 
interpret that as evidence that for the time being | 
was good enough to fill the gap. Whatever my short- 
comings may have been, I have tried to give of my 
best to solve these problems. Sometimes experience 
gained elsewhere, not necessarily architectural, helps 
one, and I would like to say that an outstanding 
feature of the last three years has been the unbounded 
cordiality which | have experienced, not the slightest 
semblance of friction in our Council meetings or else- 
where. Under these circumstances, when men are pre- 
pared not to spare themselves, there can be only one 
result. There have been differences of opinion, but the 
minority has always recognised in our Institute affairs 
thi# the majority must rule. In handing over the work 
of this Institute to Mr. Hook as my successor, I do 
so without a tinge of regret. There has not been an 
unpleasant episode during the three years. | think there 
has been a general advancement in architecture, not so 
much on account of anything I have done, but because 
of the team work which has characterised the work of 
the Council generally. I feel perfectly certain that under 
Mr. Hook’s guidance, and with the experienced men 
now associated with him as members of the Council, 
there can be only one result, continued advancement 
and prosperity, and in vacating the chair, and in asking 
Mr. Hook to take it, I leave this position feeling very 
proud to have had the opportunity of serving the Jn- 
stitute for these three years, gratefully acknowledging 
the experience and knowledge it has brought to me, 
and also the help not only of the individual members 
of the Council, but of members as a whole. (Mr. Hook 
then took the Chair). 


MR. HOOK: Sir Charles, Ladies and Gentlemen—You 
may find it difficult to credit it, but | am not really 
feeling very happy to-night. I am something like a fish 
| Out of water, or a “hook” out of water. I have just 
returned from a holiday at Palm Beach. On my return 
two of our morning papers insisted on my being photo- 
graphed; in fact, | have been going at the double all 
day. There are many things I would like to say to you, 
but one is really too full for words at a time like 
| this. When I carry my mind back four or five years 
to those hectic days of the first Registration Bill, | 
remember how I was first ushered into the Council 
room of this Institute—one of the Bolshies. I felt 
_ horrible when I saw the President seated in that Chair, 
and I spoke in a very small voice myself. It was not 
long before | began to feel at my ease, but in my 
wildest dreams I never thought for one moment that 
it would ever come to pass that the Bolshie would, 
within a very few years, be elected to this position. 
It is no credit to me. This happy fusion which was 
| brought about under Sir Charles some 12 months ago 
is of course really at the bottom of the whole thing. 
In feeling that possibly I may manage to hang on, | 
am very much encouraged by Sir Charles’ remarks 
_ 12 months ago. It was his architectural modesty which 
_ prompted him to say that it did not much matter who 
the general or commander was so long as he had a 
good Council. In my case, that is very encouraging, 
_ because if know we have a splendid Council, and I 
feel sure that with its aid, I will just manage to keep 


k 


| 
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my head above water in spite of all these grave matters 
before us. We have to tackle this question of the Hyde 
Park competition, in which there will doubtless be a’ 
considerable amount of work. We are also interested 
in the tightening up of the provisions of the Architects’ 
Registration Act, so that unqualified persons may not 
be allowed to practise. They cannot call themselves 
architects, but it does not go quite far enough. I think 
it should go further in the interest of the public. When 
one sees beautiful suburbs absolutely ruined by all 
sorts of abominations, one feels it is not a question of 
doing something to help the architects, but something 
to help the public, so that these abominations may be 
cut out. The most important architectural problem is 
that of the small house. There is no more difficult or 
pressing question to be solved, and it will demand the 
best brains of the profession. We know why the best 
brains have not been directed towards this end. The 
fees are too much for the small men; there is abso- 
lutely no profit architecturally in a small house, and 
that is why it gets left. It is up to us to find some way 
of dealing with this question. Mr. Hill has a scheme 
which he desires to bring forward, and I have a scheme 
myself, which will result in the best educational brains 
in the community being directed to this matter, and 
put at the disposal of the public at a figure which they 
will be willing to pay. I am convinced there is nothing 
more important. It is an absolute crime to see a city 
set in such glorious surroundings being spoilt by these 
abominations in which people have to live. We could 
not do a greater work than tackle this. It has been 
tackled on similar lines in other countries with con- 
siderable success. 


There is also this ever present problem of quantities 
with our friends the Builders. I hope that one par- 
ticular aspect of the coming year’s work will be that 
we shall have splendid attendances all the time. 

I would like to thank you, Sir Charles, for the kind 
words with which you have welcome me. It is no 
small task to follow after three years of such a 
Presidency as yours has been, and to bring to the task 
anything like the enthusiasm you have brought to it, 
but I can only assure the members that I shall do 
my utmost, and I know that you and the whole of the 
Council will do your utmost, as you have always done, 
to assist the President. Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank 
you most sincerely. 


MR. WATERHOUSE: Three things I would like to 
say as briefly as possible: First, to thank you, Sir 
Charles, not as a Vice»President, not as a Councillor, 
but as an ordinary member of this Institute for the 
work you have done on behalf of the profession during 
the last three years; secondly, to congratulate Mr. 
Hook upon attaining the blue ribbon of the architec- 
tural profession. Mr. Hook knows what I think of 
him, and he is passing across the architectural firmament 
like a brilliant meteor; thirdly, I have been so long 
Vice-President tha tl would like to say that anything 
I have been able to do in the past to assist other 
Presidents, will be rendered to Mr. Hook. I move a 
vote of appreciation to our late President, coupled with 
one of congratulation to our new President. 


MR. HARRIS seconded motion. 
(Carried with applause). 


SIR CHARLES ROSENTHAL and THE PRESI- 
DENT briefly responded. 
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AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL — 
CANBERRASARCHITECTURAL, 
COMPETITION. 


Notification has been recived that, as a result 
of representations made by Australian Architects 
in the United States of America-—who, owing to 
unavoidable delays in mails due to shipping 
trouble, were unable to forward questions within 
the proscribed period—approval has been given 
to extend the time for receipt of design in con- 
nection with the Architectural Competiton for the 
Australian War Memorial at Canberra until Noon 
on Friday, the 30th April, 1926. 


FOR “ARCHITECTURE” 

STRUCTURA Asi EET: 

AUSTRALIAN STANDARD SPECIFICA- 
TION :— 


HE Australian° Commonwealth Engineering 
Standards Association announces that the 


Tentative Australian Standard Specification 
for Structural Steel and Rolled Steel Sections, 
which was published in March, 1925, will be re- 
viewed for issue as an Australian Standard Speci- 
fication in March next. The policy of the 
Association is to issue each of its specifications 
in tentative form for a period of twelve months, 
during which time constructive criticism is 
invited. All criticism submitted to the Association 
is referred to the Section Committee concerned 
for consideration when the specification comes 
under review. 


Manufacturers and users of Structural Steel and 


others interested in the specification i question — 


are invited to submit suggestions for the revision 
of the Tentative Specification to be forwarded to 
the Headquarters of the Association, “Macleay 
House,” 16 College Street, Sydney, not later than 
Saturday, the 13th March, 1926. 


CORRES PORDEN CE 


The Editor, 
Dear Sir, 


With reference to the January, 1926, number 
of “Architecture,” we notice on page 20 the state- 
ment made in connection with the Sprinkler pro- 
tection of Messrs. David Jones, Limited, that the 
Installation is the largest Sprinkler Installation of 
its kind in Australia. We beg to advise you that 
we think a mistake has been made in connection 
with this, as, assuming of its kind you refer to 
Departmental Stores only, ignoring the other 
States, in Sydney alone there are Blocks, such as 


Messrs. Farmer & Co., Limited, including the new 
building; Grace Bros., Limited, and Anthony 
Hordern & Sons, Limited, which are very much 
larger than this Installation, and, of course, there 
are very many bigger Installations in other types 
of risks. 


We should esteem it a favour if you would be 
kind enough to correct this at your convenience, 
and are 

Yours faithfully, 
WORMALD BROS., LTD, 


L,. Jackson, Secretary. 
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Mex ER ITALS 


Notice to Architects and Builders :—To the following reputable firms all architects 
and builders are sincerely recommended to apply for the acquirement of materials, 
since it is due to their support and the excellence of their wares that’‘Architecture”’ 
is made possible as a journal with an opportunity for development. 


ARCHITECTS MATERIALS. 

in. Erdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 
ALUMINIUM SINKS. 

Paton Steel Coy., 52 King Street, City. 
AWNINGS. 

Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 


ART METAL WORKS. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
BATHROOM FITTINGS. 
Doulton & Coy., Ltd., 193 Clarence Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Rapid Electric Bath Heaters, Little George Street, 
City: 
BEAVER BOARD. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
BELLS. : 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
BITUMINOUS ROLL ROOFINGS. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 3 ; : 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Paraffine Coy., lla Castlereagh Street. 


BRICKS. 

Metropolitian Brick Coy., 12 Castlereagh Street. 
CEMENT. 

Commonwealth Portland Cement Coy., Ltd., 4 


O’Connell Street. 
Kandos Cement Coy., Ltd., 39 Hunter Street. 


CEILINGS, PARTITIONS AND WALL BOARDS. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
CONCRETE WATER PROOFING COMPOUNDS. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 


CRANES. 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
DAMPCOURSE. 
James. Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 


Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
KH. Erdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. : 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Rapid Electric Coy., Little George Street, City. 
FIRE ALARMS. 
W. Chisholm, Kembla Bldgs., Margaret Street, City. 
FIRE PROTECTION, FIRE DOORS. 
Wormald Bros., Ltd., Young Street, Waterloo. 
Protex Safe and Lock Coy., Ltd., 3 Barrack Street, 
City. 
FLOORINGS. 
Manco Fiooring Coy., 77-79 Buckland Street, City. 
GALVANISED IRON. 
Ameo Iron Coy., 387 George Street. 
John Lysaght (Australia), Ltd., 8 Spring Street. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
GENERAL MOULDING. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
G. HE. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
GLASS. 
Brooks, Robinson & Coy., Ltd., 59 & 65 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne. 
James Sandy & Coy., George Street, Sydney. 


GUTTERING AND RIDGING. 
Armeo Iron Coy., 387 George Street. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
GATES AND FENCES. 
James Hardie, enr. York and Wynyard Streets. 
John Lysaght (Australia), Ltd., 8 Spring Street. 
G. H. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
HEATING AND HOT WATER SUPPLY. 
Rapid Electric Coy. 
INDENTED STEEL BARS. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
INTERPHONES, 
New Systems, 280 Castlereagh Street. 
IRON WORKERS. 
G. FE. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
LEVELS. 
BH. Erdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 


LIFTS 
Waygood Otis (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., 9 Nithsdale Street, 
Sydney. 
MARBLE WORK. 
Odling Anslem & Sons, 506 Riley Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Port Jackson Marble Coy., Milson Lane, City. 
Melocco Bros., 37 Parramatta Rd., Forest Lodge. 
Petrucco, Dreelin & Gamble, Maddison Rd., Red- 
fern. 
MALTHOID. 
B Malthoid. 
METAL CEILING. 
G. BE. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
METALS (LOOSE). 
Nepean Sand and Gravel Coy. 
METAL LATHINGS. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
METAL STAMPINGS. 
Wunderlich Ltd., 
MONOLITHIC FLOORS. 
James Bell & Coy., Pty. 
Sydney. 


3aptist Street, Redfern. 


Ltd, L695 Pitt Street, 
OILS. 
Meggitt, Ltd., 26 King Street. 
ORNAMENTAL GATES AND FENCES. 
Dobson Wormald. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
PAINTS AND PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
James Sandy & Coy. 326 George Street, Sydney. 
L. A. Cormack, 4 Underwood Street. 
Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., Rhodes, near Sydney, 
N.S. W. 
Major Bros. & Coy.. Ltd., 163 Clarence Street. 
Megeitt, Ltd., 26 King Street. 
Sterling Varnish Coy., Bourke Road & Huntlev 
Street, Alexandria. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
PLAN COPYING AND REPRODUCING. 
Commercial Copying Coy., 8a Castlereagh Street. 
H. E. Garraway, 18 Bridge Street. 
POTTERY. 
Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
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REINFORCING BARS (CONCRETE). 
Trussed Concrete Steel Coy. (Aust.), Ltd., York 
and Wynyard Streets, Sydney. 
Rk. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
ROLLER SHUTTERS. 
Wormald Bros., Ltd., Young Street, Waterloo. 
Austral Roller Shutters Coy., 96 Harris Street. 
RUBBER FLOORING. 
Dunlop Rubber Coy., Ltd., Wentworth Avenue, 
Sydney. 
FEINFORCED CONCRETE FLOORS. 
James Bell & Coy.. Pty. itd, 109 Pitt Street, 
Sydney. 
ROOFINGS. 
G. EH. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
James Hardy & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 
W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
John Danks’ & Sons Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
SANITARY FITTINGS. 
Armeo Iron Australian Agency, 387 George Street. 
Doulton & Coy., Ltd., 193 Clarence Street 
G. E. Crane Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Sons Pty., Ltd.; 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Paton Steel Coy., 52 King Street, City. 
Tylars (Aust. Ltd.), 13 Bridge Street. 
R. Forman & Sons Ltd. 
SPRINKLERS AND ALARMS. 
W. Chisholm, Kembla Bldgs., Margaret Street, 
Sydney. 
SHOR FRGNT SPECIALITIES. 
Bray & Holliday. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
STEEL FRAMES AND FITTINGS. 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
J. Connolly, Mountain Street, Redfern. 
STEEL REINFORCEMENTS (CONCRETE). 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., 28 O’Connell 
Street. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Coy. (Aust.), Ltd., 
York and Wynyard Streets, Sydney. 
STEEL AWNINGS. 
J. Connolly, Mountain Street, Redfern. 


STEEL WORK (ARCHITECTURAL). 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. 
k. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
J. Connolly, Mountain Street, Redfern. 
SAFES, STRONG ROOM DOORS. 
Protex Safe and Lock Coy., Ltd., 3 Barrack Street. 
Street. 
STOVES. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Rapid Hlectric Coy., 95a Pitt Street, Sydney. 
SANDSTONE. , 
Hawkesbury Sandstone Coy., Ltd., Dalgety Bldgs. 
TERRA COTTA WARE. 
W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 
Indent Trading Coy., 109 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


TELEPHONES. ~ 

New Systems Coy., Ltd., 280 Castlereagh Street. 
TIMBER. 

Bell & Fraser, Terry Street, Rozelle. 
TILES. 


G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street: 

Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 

W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 

Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 

John Danks & Sons, Ptd., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 

Indent Trading Coy. Ltd., 109 Pitt Street, Sydney. 
VARNISHES. 

Sterling Varnish Coy., Bourke Road and Huntley 

Street, Alexandria. 

James Sandy & Coy., 326 George Street. 

Major Bros & Coy., Ltd., 163 Clarence Street. 

W. Docker, Macauley Street, Alexandria. ; 

Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 16 and 18 Young Street. 
VENTILATORS. 

Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
WALL PAPERS:. 

James Sandy & Coy., 326 George Street. 
WINDOWS. 

Waterloo. 

Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
ZINC WORK. 

G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 

Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
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Automatic Hot Water 


YQ most effective service 
ins talled at moderate cost 


“tLLUSTRATION dep- 

‘ icting the Electric Ser- 

Evice in operation. A 

sinak: installation in a private 

Residence. 

Note: Cold Water Feed Box 

Heating Units & Hot Water 

Storage all m one. 

Some of our Installations:— 

Residences :— 

Albert Borchard (Killara) 

F. P. Cruttenden (Darling Pt.) 

Edward F. Keep (Double Bay) 

E. J. Young (Bellevue Hill) 

Ezra Norton (Vaucluse) 

J. Watson Brown (Pt. Piper) 

C. C. Gale (Cremorne) 

R. L. Scrutton (Wahroonga) 

Graham Sands (Wollstonecraft) 

E. Moss (Strathfield) 

Mrs. N. M. Thompson 
(Double Bay) 

Dr. W. Maher (Double Bay) 


Some of our larger Installations include: 


LITHGOW HOSPITAL, Lithgow, N.S.W. 
KING’S HEAD HOTEL, Corner Park & Elizabeth Streets, Sydney. 
YELLOW CAB Co., Main Depot, Darlinghurst. ; 
DUDLEY HOSPITAL, ‘Orange, N.S.W. os 
TOWN HALL, Sydney. (Three Installations.) 
PALMER’S LIMITED, Corner Park & Pitt Streets, Sydney. 
SIR JOYNTON SMITH’S new Residence, Coogee, Sydney. 
G. J. SLY’S Residence, Darling Point, Sydney. 


also new 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE, Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 
apie Electric Company It 
Hot Water Engineers 


licensed Plumbers & Manutacturers. 


Showrooms: 35 PITT ST. SYDNEY Factory No. ro DEAN PLACE (next Taxation Office) Phones : B2335, B1286 
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RAMBLES IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Dy Ae ee 
In “The New Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal” (London) 1828 


HE Western Road always appeared to me 

the most interesting of any of the roads 

from Sydney. The Northern, or Windsor 
Road, though exhibiting a good deal of traffic in 
settlers’ cart and waggons, of wheat and maize, 
and droves of pigs from the rich banks of the 
Hawkesbury, has rather too much of Whitechapel 
about it; and the Liverpool, or Southern, Road, 
must be travelled the distance of thirty or forty 
miles—say as far as the Cow-pastures and the 
fine properties of Kirkham, Camden, etc., before 
you emerge from the forest. But the Western 
Road is the romantic road, .because it leads 
directly to the Blue Mountains, to Bathurst, and 
thence the Lord knows where. We all know it 
begins in George Street, but who shall determine 
where it stops? Think of a straight road from the 
King’s Wharf in Port Jackson, to the King’s 
Wharf at the Swan River, which his Majesty’s 
ship Success is now surveying. This might be 
called the Great Western Road par excellence, 
and would put to blush its namesake, the great 
western road to Bath and Exeter. Such a road 
could not be less than three thousand miles in 
length, through a temperate and agreeable climate 
and never at any great distance from the sea- 
coast. Much humbler roads, however, than this 
will serve the Australians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but inasmuch as our navigable rivers are 
alleged against us, in so much should the neces- 
sity for good roads be always kept in mind. The 
defects of nature must be made up by art. With 
the exception of England, and some parts of 
France and the North of Europe, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the roads in New South 
Wales, as far-as they go, are among the finest in 
the world. The present Government has paid un- 
ceasing attention to them; they are in all places 
safe, in many beautiful, and only want an English 
mail coach to rattle over them. I speak, of course, 
only of the low country. The mountain roads are 


in a state of progress, of which there will be an 
opportunity of speaking by and by, when we 
come to them. Let the mountain traveller in search 
of land, ere he start, look to his horse. He should 
be a compact gelding, not over fifteen hands, 
sound legs, in good condition, with an old easy 
saddle, well stuffed, that fits his back, and let him 
be well shod before he starts as there is a hun- 
dred miles without a blacksmith. 


The Sydney toll-gate is, in point of convenience 
and architectural embellishment, quite unique, but 
being in the Gothic style, is perhaps, rather too 
light for the rough purposes of a public turnpike, 
though it would look admirable as the entrance 
lodge to some of the Colonial parks of our richest 
settlers. It is decidedly the Hyde Park corner of 
our Western Road, and with the addition of some 
well arranged lamps might safely bear a compari- 
son with that celebrated, gay, and bustling en- 
trance into London. The ill-natured remarks that 
were once made about this pretty trifle of Gover- 
nor Macquarie’s appear now perfectly contem- 
tible. He looked to the gradual advancement of 
the Colony, and built accordingly. Though the old 
gentleman was charged with wasting the public 
money in a lavish taste for useless buildings, for 
mere ornament, it is due to his memory to say 
that every structure in or near Sydney affording 
to the eye of taste the least pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, is Macquarie’s. The public buildings around 
this toll-gate are, the Benevolent Asylum, a large, 
spacious, and handsome building, for the recep- 
tion of the old and infirm poor, supported by 
voluntary contributions, standing in a fine healthy 
situation, and productive by its good management 
of the greatest good to Sydney, where such a 
thing as a beggar is never seen; the other is called 
the Carters’ Barracks’, an extensive Government 
establishment, containing a large tread-mill for 
the punishment of refractory prisoners, while the 
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principal part of the building is devoted to the re- 
formation of the juvenile offenders transported 
from England and Ireland. There young delin- 
quents appear to be treated in the most affection- 
ate and tender manner; their health and morals 
are not only most carefully attended to, but they 
have all the advantages of good teachers in their 
school which lasts six hours a day. No school in 
England can boast of such an ample playground 
as these young rogues enjoy after their roast beef 
and New Testament is over; and when one rides 
past and sees them in all the hilarity of youthful 
mirth, enjoying the Government swings and play- 
ing at cricket, bat and ball, leap-frog and prison- 
ers’-base, it never occurs to thespectator that these 
can possibly be the identical urchins who have 
so much infested the London streets of late years, 
and given the Recorder of London such trouble 
when they have been arraigned before him at 
the Old Bailey. Now they are in a fair way of be- 
ginning the world de novo, and are likely to turn 
out honest men. On the right is the elegant and 


hospitable mansion called Ultimo House, which 
will not only be remembered by hundreds in the 
Colony, but by many officers of rank in England 
and India, who have formerly partaken of its 
crowded entertainments. On the opposite side of 
the road, about half a mile off, stands one of the 
best built houses in the Colony, called Cleveland 
House, and farther on, at the bottom of the hill, 
are the extensive flour mills, granaries, and dis- 
tillery of one of the most industrious men in New 
South Wales; £20,000 is said to have been 
already expended on these works, which are on 
a scale of magnitude that would do credit to 
London itself. 


We now get completely out of town, and the 
pretty little white circular buildings at intervals 
along the road, with a board hanging outside stat- 
ing “A Constable here,” explains what they are 
intended for, and give the passenger assurance of 
safe travelling. 


BRITISH BITUMINGG@WS ROOFING 


It is pleasing to note that the British firm of D. 
Anderson & Son Ltd. of London, Manchester and 
Belfast, represented in this State by Messrs. 
Noyes Bros. (Sydney) Limited, are making great 
head-way with their famous “Red Hand” roofing 
felt known the world over as “Rok.” Numerous 
large buildings in Sydney are now covered with 
this well-known roofing. 


Messrs. D. Anderson & Son Ltd. must be claimed 
as one of the oldest established and best known 
manufacturers of roofing and water proof felts 
in the world, the firm having been established 
since 1850 and were contractors for that year to 
the British Admiralty and War Office, which they 
have been ever since. It is worthy of note that 


during the recent War this firm supplied to the @ 


War Office alone over 40,000,000 yards of their 
famous “Rok” Brand Roofing. 

This British article, which is gaining such popu- 
larity, is composed of a strong and carefully pre- 
pared sheet of fibre saturated with elastic water 
proofing compound, which does not dry out or 
evaporate in any climate as it contains no oils 
or volatile matter and is coated on the surface 
with a permanent composition of natural bitumens 
of very high melting point, thereby making it a 
particularly suitable Australian covering for such 
a climate where extremes are reached. 


We are pleased to bring these few facts to the 
notice of our readers as it is a commodity which 
is entirely British in capital, manufacture and 
labour. . 
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Pencil Drawing by John L. Berry. 
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CHINESE FIGURES IN IVORY & CLAY. 


Mother and child, ivory figure of the Ming Dynasty, 
and two smaller clay figures of the early T’ang 
Dynasty. 


In the collection of. Hardy Wilson, Esq. 


March, 1925 
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CHINESE CLAY FIGURES. 
A warlike figure of the Wei Dynasty and a figure of 


< 


a lady of the T’ang Dynasty. 


In the collection of Hardy Wilson, Esq. 
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ST.:JOHN’S CHURCH, CAMPBELLTOWN. 


From a photograph by Cazneaux. 


Match, 1926 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, WINDSOR, N:S.W. 


From a photograph by Cazneau. 
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ENTRANCE TO ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, 
KING STREET, SYDNEY. 


From a photograph by Cazneaux. 
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PENCIL DRAWING. 
By Harold Herbert 
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Mea Sant OOK eA deck 
of the Institute of Architects of N.S.W. 


(London), the President 


ENSTITUTE OF ARCHTPECGiS OF N Sau 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
FREED and MAKIG@H 1626 


Mr. A. S. Hook, A.R.C.A. (London) (Presi- 
dent), occupied the Chair. Apologies were re- 
ceived from Messrs. Peddle, Weston, Minnett, 
Kerr, Ritchie, Somerville, Beattie. 


There were 40 members present. 


The ballot for new members resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Finlay E. Munro and Miss Ellice 
Nosworthy. Matters arising out of the minutes 
of previous General Meeting as follows were 
advised :— . 


Re Calendar: The President reported that Coun- 
cil has decided that at the present time it is not 
practicable to issue this. Letter sent to the late 
secretary, Miss L. M. Jaggers, from the General 
Meeting was acknowledged. Central Station: 
Reported that steps are now being taken with 


a view to making a general protest against the 
inroads made upon the space by booths and 
stalls. 

Re matters relating to lay-out of Hyde Park, the 
Old Mint, Hyde Park Barracks, and the re-model- 


ling of Macquarie Street: Advised that steps are 
now being taken by various Committees to deal 
with same, and that letters are being forwarded to 
the Lord Mayor and the Premier of N.S.W. with 
a view of arranging competitions where and when 
possible. 


The President advised that invitations had been 
received for Councillors and Members to a lun- 
cheon being given by the Millions Club to Sir 
Bertram Mackennal, and that reservations would 
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be arranged by the secretary for any who care 
to attend; he strongly advised all who could to 
take the opportunity of hearing this artist, whose 
advice and criticism he considered of the greatest 
value to Australia. 


The President said that, as an educationist, he 
was particularly delighted at a request which had 
been received from the Supervisors and Clerk of 
Works’ Association of Australia, that a member 
of the Institute would deliver to their Association 
an address on any architectural subject. 


The President advised that it had been found that 
the election of Mr. S. E. Coleman, though fully 
completed, was not in order, inasmuch as he was 
not then a registered architect under the Act, and 
he could not sign the declaration. When this was 
discovered he interviewed Mr. Coleman, who had 
immediately registered, and signed the declaration 
in connection with the Institute. It was now 
necessary that Mr. Coleman’s election should be 
ratified by the meeting. Proposed by Sir Charles 


Rosenthal, seconded by Mr. Harris, that Mr. 
Coleman’s election be ratified. Carried. 


The President advised that a cricket match and 
bowling match have been arranged between the 
Master Builders’ Association and the Institute, to 
take place on 25th March, and that on the evening 
of the same day the Institute is going to enter- 
tain the Master Builders at a smoke concert in 
their own rooms. He expressed the hope that 
members would make a point of attending two at 
least of the functions, and so ensure great success. 


Luncheon will be procurable on the cricket ground 
and afternoon tea and light refreshments will be 
provided free. 


The President expressed his pleasure at having 
the company of the President and Secretary of 
the Master Builders’ Association at the first meet- 
ing of the Institute’s new year, and felicitations 
and expressions of good fellowship between the 
two bodies were several times exchanged during 
the evening. 


N © PEGs 


Members are reminded that the Annual 
Exhibition will be held as usual this year 
in the Exhibition Gallery, Education Build- 
ing, between the dates of 27th May and 
19th June. 


It is hoped that the excellent standard 
of previous years will be maintained, or 
even excelled, and intending exhibitors 
are requested to prepare their drawings in 
good time. 


RI.BA. EXAMINATIONS FOR 1926 


WING to the requisite number of candi- 
dates for the holding of the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations in Sydney (3) not offering 
for the proposed April sitting, the examinations 


We understand that the Architects of Newcastle 
and District have formed an association to be 
known as “The Associated Architects of New- 


have been cancelled for the present. On receipt 
of the necessary number of applications, a date, 
which will be duly advertised, will be fixed later 
in the year. 


castle and District”; this body is to be allied to 
the Institute of Architects of N.S.W., and will 
work under the same Articles of Association. 
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PRESIDENT 1 AAD DRE Ss 
By A. S. HOOK, A.R.C.A. (London) 


When first I set foot on Architecture’s long and 
weary road, I little suspected that some day I 
should find myself faced with the ordeal of read- 
ing a Presidential Address betore Australia’s 
oldest Institute of Architects. 


Frankly, I don’t like it—the reading of an address 
I mean—it is a thing | have hitherto managed to 
avoid—but if | am diffident concerning this, | 
am really nervous when | think of the task to 
which this is but the precursor. For over half a 
century now, this Chair has been occupied by men 
who have wrought well for their profession and 
their country, and it is no light matter for one to 
assume the responsibility of carrying forward 
the work they have already carried so far and so 
well. 


But there was another thing that, at the com- 
mencement of my architectural journey | did not 
suspect—I had no idea of the delightful people I 
should encounter on the road. The acquaintance- 
ships that were to ripen into life-long friendships, 
the chance encounters and even antagonisms that 
under the unifying influence of a common purpose 
and a common devotion were to change to trea- 
sured fellowship and communion, were alike un- 
dreamed of. That busy men, encumbered with 
the cares of important practices, would so unsel- 
fishly and so unceasingly give of their best for 
love of their profession and their fellow-men was 
something I had never expected to encounter in 
this Vale of Tears. But so, to my never ending 
delight, I have found it; and because this has 
been my experience, because I know that same 
spirit of fellowship and service that has charac- 
terised the past will be ever present through all 
the troubles and trials that lie ahead, I feel en- 
couraged to press on and try, in my turn, to 
honourably discharge the obligation you have laid 
upon me. 


I look upon it as a happy omen that amongst those 
gathered here is the gentleman who was the very 
first in New South Wales to extend to me the 
hand of fellowship. That was 14 years ago, and 
although in the intervening years it has been my 
good fortune to make friends far and wide, there 
is something more precious than words can ex- 
press in the knowledge that those whose kindness 
first led me to love this land, are still the same, 
still ready to help, and to spend and be sent in 
the cause they love so well. 


And such men form your Council, ladies and 
gentlemen’; year in and year out they labour on, 
with little to encourage them and much to dis- 
hearten. But they do it because the task is there 
to be done, and they will continue to serve so long 
as architecture has need of them—and architec- 
ture will never cease to need them. lo me it is 
the greatest possible honour to be allowed to work 
in such company. In such circumstances, how 
could one fail to enter on the task with enthusi- 
asm and confidence ? Confidence not in one’s self, 
but in that abiding ‘friendship and loyalty that 
unite all those who have devoted themselves to 
our Mother Art. 


If I am delighted that my task commences under 
such congenial conditions so far as our own 
domestic affairs are concerned, I am also sincerely 
grateful to my predecessors who by reason of 
their own skilful, tactful, and kindly handling of 
all their dealings with their neighbours, have left 
a heritage of good-will between ourselves and all 
those with whom we must, in the nature of things, 
come into frequent contact. And with none more 
so than with our good friends the Master Build- 
ers’ Association. It is true that in a week or two 
we are going to get back that Cup that last year 
they had the audacity to win from us on the 
cricket field, but we know that like the excellent 
sports they are, they will be delighted to see us 
do it—if we can. And then the same evening 
we are going to have a real Australian Surprise 


‘Party—we are going to entertain our Builder 


friends in their own rooms. That we are able to 
do this—instead of, as we rather feared, having to 
give up the fixture altogether, is entirely due to 
another of our oldest and staunchest friends—Mr. 
Godsell, who cheerfully accepted the thankless 
task of “Financial Organiser.”: That you will 
all make it a duty to be present and do your 
utmost to make both functions a huge success 
goes without saying. It is under such conditions 
and in such an atmosphere that the little differ- 
ences that sometimes arise are smoothed away 
and the way paved to a better understanding of 
each others aims and trials and difficulties. 


We want to get to know one another better, 
Builders and Architects, Painters, Sculptors, En- 
gineers, and all who are engaged in sister arts 
and sciences. And if we can do it (and I dare say 
our “Financial Organiser” will say we can), why 


: 
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should we not try to get some of our other friends 
along? 

But whilst we are looking without, let us not for- 
get to look within. For all my own experience 
of the really good fellowship that prevades our 
ranks, I cannot help noticing that there are some 
of our members who do not seem to come as 
much into our general circle as we would like. 
I know what it is—it is simply diffidence—a dis- 
inclination to “butt in.” I was that way myself 
once—until I discovered how much I was losing. 
But I think we can speedily remedy this. If one 
or two gentlemen (preferably with good memo- 
ries for names and faces) will be good enough to 
volunteer their services as a sort of social com- 
mittee, and make it their business to help people 
to get to know one another, we shall all be the 
happier, and our attendances will be kept up and 
even improved. 

I do want to see our meetings well attended. 
Your Council and its Committees have put in 
some very hard and continuous work during this 
last month. Six Committees handed in reports 
to to-day’s Council Meeting, and most of these are 
but the precursors of harder labours to come. We 
can avail ourselves of very little bit of help you 
can offer us. If you can, and are willing to, help 
us please—(to quote a phrase that it, I fear, not 
altogether unfamiliar to some of my younger 
hearers) “Please see me after the lecture.” 


But whether you can do this or not, please come 
regularly to our meetings. Last year we were pri- 
vileged to hear a splendid series of lecturettes 
on every conceivable subject, and we don’t intend 
to go back. 


There are many important things to deal with in 
the coming year, There is, for example, the matter 
Mr. Scott introduced some months ago—the 
matter of increasing the powers of the Board of 


Architects so that it will be able to effectively 


discharge its task of regulating the practice of 
Architecture. For my part, I think the Board 
should have increased powers. It is all very well 
for the Board to be able to deal with persons 
who pretend to be Architects, but are not, but in 
my opinion it is much more important that the 
Board should be fully empowered to deal with 
any who legally are architects, but who show by 
“their actions that they should not be.” I believe 
this can be done, and many other desirable things 
also, without doing the slightest harm to the Insti- 
tute. Indeed, I am inclined to think that it would 
be very much better for the Board to take over all 
the harassing details and questions . concerning 
practice and professional relations that now keep 
our Practice Committee hard at work and occupy 


much of the time of the Council; and so leave 
the Institute free to devote itself more to develop- 
ing interest in architecture as a great Art and a 
vital necessity to a people’s prosperity. 


Another matter that must receive our immediate 
and serious consideration is that of Builders’ 
Quantities for certain buildings. This, at times, 
has unfortunately caused a little friction between 
us and our friends, the builders (but not nearly 
as much as some reports would have us believe), 
and it is time, and more than time, that it was 
settled. And settle it we will. 


Then there is another matter that I think calls for 
attention. Enquiries made concerning the statu- 
tory examination conducted by the Board of 
Architects clearly indicate that notwithstanding 
the existence of our two Schools of Architecture, 
there are many who, for some reason or another, 
cannot avail themselves of our existing educa- 
tional facilities. 

Men have come from overseas, or from other 
States, well qualified men often, but lacking in 
some technical qualification essential to enrol- 
ment as a legally qualified architect in this State. 
Such men have a just claim upon our sympathy, 
and I see no reason why we should not do some- 
thing to help them. It would not eftect the in- 
terest of the ‘Technical College—we would most 
certainly see to that— and the University is not 
affected in any case, since no man, who has to 
earn his living can spare time for dectures during 
the day. Just what direction our efforts. might 
take, I am not sure, but I feel sure we can arrange 
for some lectures, and that the Board will cor- 
dially support any such project. This would also, 
I think, be a boon to others who would like a 
refresher course before tackling other exams.— 
the R.I.B.A. final, for instance, or some of the 
Civil Service exams. 


But fully as I recognise the importance of all 
these things (and your Council’s attitude may 
be realised when | tell you that during the month 
we have been in office we have had one long 
round of committees, sometimes as many as three 
or four a day), there is one thing that I place 
absolutely in the forefront of my programme for 
the coming year—I do want to see something 
definite done to improve our small homes. I 
honestly believe this is the greatest problem con- 
fronting any community. Throughout the world, 
Governments are realising that the provision of 
workers homes is an obligation that no Adminis- 
tration can neglect, and live. Our own State Gov- 
ernment is grappling with it even now, but they, 
like all other Authorities are faced with, what is, 
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I suppose, the biggest end of the problem—the 
provision of funds. But there is another question 
that concerns us particularly as architects—it is 
this, even if the money is found, are the people 
going to get better homes, or only more of the 
same old kind. Are they going to put up with 
what they have always had to put up with, or 
are we going to take up our end of the burden 
and try to give them something better than they 
have ever had before? Gentlemen, it is up to 
you. This much is certain, until we architects 
seriously tackle this problem, all our talk of a 
national style in architecture is sheer nonsense. 


We have a national style in architecture—you can 
see it in every suburb—and we have made it. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we architects are res- 
ponsible, we do know better; most likely those 
who. built those places, and many who live in 
them, do not. And so I say, we are responsible 
for our national style. For national style it is; 
it forms 95 per cent. of our building and domin- 
ates all. It is not the great homes of your Potts 
Point and your Wahroongah that mark your style 
(and just as well maybe, for Heaven knows some 
of them are artistic nightmares and architectural 
monstrosities), it is the small home that by very 
weight of numbers makes the general average 
what it is. Make your small homes right, and 
nine-tenths of your architecture will be right, and 
the odd tenth will take care of itself. 


Since I mentioned this matter last month your 
Council has taken up this question very seriously 
indeed. One of. its committees has been driven 
very hard indeed during the past month in the 
hope that at our next meeting we shall’be able to 
place a definite proposal before you. I know we 
are tackling the biggest thing in our history as 
an Institute, and: I believe we can make it one of 
the outstanding features in the history of our 
State. Anyhow, with your assistant, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are going to try. 


Short speeches of congratulation and good wishes 
were given by Sir Charles Rosenthal, Mr. Speer 
(Master Builders’ Association), Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Bur- 
cham Clamp, Mr. Phelps Richards (Master 
Builders’ Association) Mr. H. S$. Buchanan, and 
Mr.G. jel 


_ Sir Charles Rosenthal hoped that the outstanding 
feature of the work of the coming year would 


Of course, there is another question bound up 
with this. Do the people really want decently de- 
signed homes? It is a vexed question. Some say 
people get the homes they like, and that our 
domestic architecture is what it is because people 
want it.so. Well, it may be, but we must admit 
we haven’t given them much of a chance to try 
anything else. Nor have we done very much to 
educate people to what is good and what is bad 
in matters architectural; perhaps that is how it 
is that some of us still contrive to earn a crust. 
But seriously, I do think it is high time we made 
a serious effort to educate public taste. The oppor- 
tunity is not wanting—ask the pressmen here, if 
they would not welcome for their building pages 


some definite and authoritative assistance along 


these lines. No, ladies and gentlemen, as I have 
already said, it is our own fault, we do not realise 
the opportunities that are awaiting us. But we 
must do so, if we are ever going to do anything 
enduring. Honestly now, I ask you, what is the 
use of ‘educating our architects, of bringing them 
up on a diet of quiet dignified proportion, balance, 
fitness, and restraint ; of sending them to study the 
well nigh perfect examples to be found in the old 
country, in Europe, and in America, and then 
bring them back to a public taste that clamours 
for smartness and trickiness, for tuck-pointed 
brickwork as smooth as hypocrasy, for fret-cut 
verandah brackets, plaster gee-jaws and dewdads 
and all the specious “ornament” that character- 
ises so much of our present day work. 


No, ladies and gentlemen, it won’t do, this pro- 
blem, like the other, just has to be faced, and the 
two are inseparable. 


[ am afraid I’ve let the cat out of the bag; you 
see I’m an educationalist, first, last and all the 
time. Well, I’m not particularly ashamed of it, 
and if your trying the experiment of having one 
in your Presidential Chair results in our obtain- 
ing a few new view points on these vital matters, 
[ shall feel that I have perhaps done something 
to justify the great trust you have placed in my 
keeping. 


be the successful development of the scheme for 
small homes as outlined by the President. He was 
sure that heart-whole assistance would be given 
to this work by many architects, as members of 
this profession are always ready and willing to 
work for the good of the community. He thought 
there were great possibilites ahead in the scheme 
proposed. 
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’ Mr. Speer said that he looked forward to a year 
of happy associations with the Institute and 
thought that the fact that the Presidents of both 
bodies were newly elected would make for sym- 
pathy and mutual assistance. He would be very 
glad to have the matter of quantities settled in the 
near future, as it was urgent. He said that the 
Master Builders’ Association, in conjunction with 
representatives from the Institute, had recently 
formulated and forwarded to the Government a 
scheme dealing with small houses, and he hoped 
to see some definite results from the work done 
in this connection at an early date, as there was 
great need for a workable scheme. 


Mr. Waterhouse said there was great need for col- 
laboration between architects, artists and sculp- 
tors. He had recently received a letter from Prof. 
Wilkinson, who had asked him to express his con- 
gratulations and kindly remembrance of the mem- 
bers and the rooms of the Institute during his 
stay abroad. In his travels he had paid a great 
deal of attention to the various housing schemes, 
and had come to the conclusion that, in his 
opinion, there was nothing to equal the beauty of 
the English village homes. Mr. Waterhouse went 
on to say that he believed much of the domestic 
architecture was carried on, not by the architect, 
but by the builder, and in many cases the specula- 
tive builder, who was meeting the demand for 
the small homes; he felt sure that the builders 
who were doing this work would be delighted to 
copy a better style of architecture if such were 
available to them. 


Mr. Sydney,yJones said that. he did not know if 
the members were aware that they beheld, in the 
person of their new president the Acting Profes- 
sor of the Faculty of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, and also, in the same person, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture at the same 
University. 

Mr. Moore said that he considered the poor type 
expressed in the present day architecture was the 
wish and will of the people—they got what they 
asked for. He thought that it would take a very 
long time to educate the popular taste to anything 
better, as it must be done in the schools, among 
the children. 


Mr. Buchanan said he was sure that there would 
be found among the younger members many will- 
ing helpers to forward the proposed scheme re- 
garding small homes. He was equally sure that 
they would have help and advice from the older 
members of the profession. 


Mr. Hill pointed out the necessity for action and 
constructive work to forward the schemes out- 
lined. 

Sir Charles Rosenthal moved a vote of thanks to 
the President, which was seconded by Mr. Water- 
house and carried by acclamation. 

The President responded briefly and invited all 
interested to afford assistance to the Council in 
the carrying out of the year’s programme, which, 
he said, would need Herculean effort. 


He then invited the members to refreshments. 


Architectural Competition for Australian National Memorial 
to be erected at Villers Bretonneux, France 


The closing date for submission of designs in connection with this competition 


is further extended to 31st July, 1926. 


Department of Defence 
Melbourne 


T. Trumble. 
Secretary 
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CITY OF SYDNEY IMPROVEMENT Agee 


N 3rd June, 1879, The City of Sydney 
Improvement Act became law, and for 


nearly 47 years its provisions have been 
operative, except for the little relief in connection 
with steel frame and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures provided by the short Act in 1915. 


Clause No. 5 of the Act provides for the making, 
altering, and repealing of by-laws for giving 
effect to the provisions of the Act, but this pro- 
vision depended upon the activities of the City 
of Sydney Improvement Board, which Board only 
existed for a very short time, since when the pro- 
vision has been ineffective. Clause No. 5 is, in 
any case, too cumbersome for present day con- 
ditions. 


The basic fault of the Act is that it contains 
building regulations which, being law and failing 
the relief purposed to be given under Clause No. 
5, are enforcible until the Act is repealed, where- 
as, a Building Act should confer powers to make 
regulations or Ordinances, and to amend or repeal 
them from time to time as our knowledge of 
materials, and of constructional methods increases 
and the Science of Building advances. 


The need of a new Building Act has been felt for 
many years and in 1908 a Bill was prepared by 
the City Building Surveyor, but the Bill was never 
passed. 


Through the activity of Mr. A. Stuart, brick- 


master, interest in a New Act has again been 
stimulated. 

A hurried meeting of representatives of the 
different bodies interested was called on 27th 
October, to meet the Lord Mayor, who promised 
to use his utmost endeavours to secure the passing 
of a new Act. 


Following this, the Council of the Institute 
appointed a Committee. The Committee agreed 
to certain principles that should underlie any new 
Act, and reported to the Council, and the Council 
endorsed the Committee’s recommendations. 

A second meeting was called by Mr. Broderick 
on the 8th February, at which the Institute was 
represented by Mr. De Putron and Mr. Peddle. 
The views expressed at this meeting agreed, gen- 
erally, with those of the Institute’s Council, and 
a sub-committee was appointed to draft a new 


. Bill. The members of the sub-committee are :— 


Mr. Brodrick, Chairman; 

Mr. Stuart, Brickmaster ; 

Mr. Pringle, Representing the 

Builders ; 

Mr. Patterson, Representing the Institute of 

Engineers ; 

Mr. Peddle, Representing the Institute of 
Architects. 

It is hoped that this effort may lead to finality, 

and that in the not very distant future a new 

Building Act may be on the Statute Book that 


Master 


will meet every need of modern building. 


CORRES P ORBDEN GCE 


The Editor, ‘Architecture,” 
Bond Street, SYDNEY. 
Dear Sir, : 

In your February number of “ARCHITEC- 
TURE” you publish, on page 14, a letter which 
questions whether the “NEWTON” Sprinkler 
Installation, which is being installed in Messrs. 
DAVID JONES LTD’S New’ Emporium, will 
be the largest single installation of its kind in 
Australia. 


I would point out that the clause “largest single 
installation” is perfectly correct, as the installa- 


tions of other buildings, while possibly larger, are 
split up into different risks, so‘ that “ARCHI- 
TECTURE” is perfectly in order in its original 
statement. Furthermore, the Installation is a 
“NEWTON,” and as such, it is certainly the 
largest single “NEWTON” Installation in 
Australia. ee 


I should esteem it a favour if you would be 
kind enough to publish this explanation. 


I am, Dear S‘r, 


Yours faithfully, 


NEWTON-WITTER ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WILLIAM R. CHISHOLM. 
Weel. CHISHOLM, 
New South Wales Agent, 
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SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Grandstand Royal Agricul- 
tural Showground, Sydney. 


“Uiew taken from showring. 
Hasanactual seating accom- 
modation of 8,000, but 
during Showtime carrying 
as many as 12,000 people. 


For the Biggest Grandstand 
South of the ‘Line’ 


Ferrodor elastic Paint 


HE whole of the iron and steel work has been paint- 

ed with two coats of “Ferrodor” Paint, painted in 
March, 1924. Architects, H. E. Ross and Rowe, Sydney. 
Builders, Concrete Construction Ltd. Painters, J. Axtell. 
“Ferrodor” affords Perfect Protection from the forces 
of rust and corrosion. For over a quarter of a century, 
Government Buildings throughout Australia and the 
buildings and works of many well-known firms have 
been protected by “Ferrodor.” 


Write us for booklet that tells you why. 
Obtainable from leading firms. Sole Agents : 


WILLIAM ADAMS ¢ COMPAN 


175 Clarence Street,Sydney - And all States 
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HELD APRIL 6th, 1926 


The President, Mr. A. S.-. Hook, A.R.C.A. 


(Lond.) occupied the Chair. 


Apologies were received from Sir Charles Rosen- 
thal, Messrs. Burcham Clamp, Burcham Clamp, 
junr.; A. Somerville, J. S. Adam, W. Ritchie, 
fereddle G. H. Godsell, and L. C. McCredie. 


There were some 50 members and their friends 
present. 

The President announced that the Cricket Match, 
Bowls Match and Smoke Concert arranged be- 
tween the Master Builders’ Association of New 


-South Wales and the Institute had now been 


fixed to take place on Thursday, 15th April, and 
he expressed a hope that all would make a point 
of attending two of the functions. 


The President also announced that the Institute 
had received an invitation to send delegates to 
the meeting of the Australian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to be held in Perth in 
August of this year, and invited any members 
who might be visiting the West during that month 
to communicate with the Council with a view to 
arranging for such delegates. 


The President then invited Mr. Norman Carter to 
give his promised demonstration of protrait paint- 
ing. He spoke with much appreciation of Mr. 
Carter’s kindness in undertaking such a daring 


experiment, and assured the audience that they 


would enjoy the demonstration, which he had once 
before had the pleasure of witnessing. 


Mr. Carter chose the President as his subject, 
and in commencing his work spoke in part as 
follows :— 

It is a pleasure to address an audience which is 
definitely interested in our craft. I look upon 


it aS a privilege, but am conscious of the respon- 
sibility: This is no light matter—to endeavour to 
do before an audience, however sympathetic, that 
which is most difficult to do in the solitude of 
one’s own studio. 


While I will strive to achieve a satisfactory com- 
pleteness in the demonstration I'am about to give, 
I cannot guarantee it. 


You will readily understand that the whole field 
of methods in painting cannot be covered in the 
course of a short evening. 


My endeavour will-be to explain as far as I am 
able, the simplicity of fundamental principles in 
this or any other art or craft. Application differs, 
but not the principle. 

I may speak of some things that most, if not all 
of you know, but I have been surprised so often 
at discovering that few people are conscious of 
what it is that the mind really sees through the 
eye. 


This accounts for wonder expressed by people at 
the representation of some visible fact on canvas. 
They misunderstand a work of sculpture more 
easily because the sculptor actually works in the 
third dimension. 


The painter can only suggest the third dimension 
by means of graduated tones. It then becomes a 
matter of learning to accept what is seen through 
the eye apart from knowledge of the objects seen. 
Herein lies the first great difficulty, for our know- 
ledge will come between us and the frank accep- 
tance of visible facts. 


We see tones, forms, colours in infinite variety 
according to the conditions of light, and these 
visible facts are interpreted by the mind up to 
the limit of our knowledge into human beings, 
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animals, sky, earth, grass, trees, and so on. You 
all knew that before we can speak fluently in 
any given language we must be able to think in 
that language. A painter speaks in a language 
and thinks in terms of tone, form and colour. 

Architects recognise a prospective client or an 
infuriated one by this simple means. They are, to 
him, merely a more or less familiar grouping of 
tone and colour patches of varying forms. Anger, 
laughter, sorrow—are only variations in forms 
and tones. Do we ever stop to reflect on how 
rapidly the brain works by means of the faculty 
of observation. A figure of someone may move 
rapidly past an open door-way and in a second 
a multitude of facts have passed through the eye 
to the brain and as quickly have been interpreted 
to our understanding as a friend or an enemy. 


One of the many difficulties of painting is to 
receive a vivid impression and to hold the essen- 
tials throughout. a long period of work while 
transferring it to canvas. It is so easy to allow 
a hundred and one other impressions to claim the 
attention resulting in the chaos which is seen on 
the films of a camera after several exposures upon 
it. A little bit of everything and no clear state- 
ment of one observation. 


There are hosts of beautiful things which are 
not appreciated as such because our knowledge 
will drag in some unpleasant association connected 
with them. Most of us have labelled things that 
are beautiful and things that are not according 
to some conventional form of knowledge and not 
according to observation of their intrinsic visible 
worth. 
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Some people despise certain forms of architecture 
simply because they are the exception rather than 
the rule in city or suburbs. Such people are 
blinded by preconceived notions and their simpli- 
city of observations is paralysed. They cannot 
accept a beautiful thing because the mind has 
been too long used to fussiness and restlessness 
instead of simplicity and quietness. 


Good design must be based on a keen observation 
of the broadness and simplicity of nature. 


A painter in the course of producing a painting 


must work according to the same principles which . 


any other craftsman works. 


The work of painting the portrait occupied about 


an hour and a half, and held the audience en- 
thralled at the wonder of the gradual develop- 
ments of light and shade into the likeness of their 
President. 

Mr. Carter, as he worked, chatted and commented 
on the art, technique, observation and principle 


of painting and sculpture as contrasted and allied | 


to architecture. 

By the end of the evening a striking portrait of 
the President of the Institute stood revealed, and 
a vote of thanks to the Artist proposed by Col. 
Wells and seconded by Mr. Munnings, was car- 
ried by acclamation. 
Much appreciation and pleasure was expressed 
by these speakers, also by the President, Mr. G. 
J. Hill and Mr. J. F. O’Connor (Inverell). 

The evening was closed by the invitation of the 
President to light refreshments. 


THE SELECT LONSOPS CATING? 


ROBABLY no material used in the erection 
of a modern building requires so much con- 
sideration as the paint, and probably no 


material is given so little attention. 
Primarily the qualities desired are: 

1. Low prime cost; 

2. Good hiding powers ; 

3. Large covering capacity; 

4. Weather resisting properties ; 

5. Uniformity. 
As in all other spheres, a scientific study of the 
question from the point of view of obtaining the 
best value for the client at the least cost, usually 
presents an excellent opportunity for an appre- 
ciable saving. 


On the weather-resisting properties of the paint 
used, depend the life of the timber, roofing, and 
fittings, and it should be remembered that main- 
tenance is cheaper than renewal. A comparison 
of the various products on the market as regards 
weather, hiding, and covering powers, taken into 
» consideration with the cost per gallon, will point 
directly to the preparation which is the most 


profitable to purchase. 


Attention should also be given to the question of 
employees’ health, and contractors and architects 
are well advised if they follow the world-wide 
movement for the restriction of the use of poison- 
ous paints. 


It is of interest to note the remarkable progress 
made during recent years of a Sydney firm whose 
paints are now used extensively throughout Aus- 
tralia, with particularly good results. The spon- 
taneous approval given by the public to their 
products can be explained by the fact that the 


manufacturers have set the above principles as_ 


their ideal. 


These paints, which are reasonably priced, have 
conclusively proved their possession of the de- 
sired qualities, and their uniformity can be best 
testified by the universal favour they enjoy. 
Architects, builders, and home beautifiers can 
have no doubt of obtaining value for money, and 
of making a judicious selection if they follow the 
public in the lead it has given for the use of 
“Mascot” Zinc Paints. 
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While Burdekin House and the Union Club are 
threatened with destruction, it is a relief to know 
that this familiar facade has been preserved. In 
his history of the Sydney University, Robert A. 
Wallen writes: “This valuable gift by the Com- 
mercial Banking Co. of Sydney Ltd, of the stone 
work of the George Street and Barrack Street 
front, on the occasion of rebuilding, has been used 
for the enlargement of the Chemical Building, 
and has a noble appearance. The Corinthian 
pillars give classic dignity to it. They were for 


seventy-six years a feature in the City of Sydney. 


About contemporary in design with the older 
University buildings, it is as good an example of 
classic revival architecture as the University 
buildings are of Gothic. It was constructed in 
1847, not long after George Street had grown 
out of the opprobrium of a bullock track. The 
architect, it is believed, was Sir Charles Barry, 
who designed the Houses of Parliament at West- 
minister.” 
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“The Dance of the Hours.’ One of the reliefs in the vestibule of the Capitol 
Theatre, Melbourne. C. Douglas Richardson and Margaret Baskerville, Sculptors. 


SCULPTURE AND ARGHITEC Pa 


By William Moore 


There are definite signs that sculpture is going to 
be more widely introduced in adorning city build- 
ings. Mr. G. H. Godsell, of the firm of Robert- 
son and Marks, is one of those who believe that 
when sculpture can be introduced in its proper 
place it is a decided benefit to architecture. He has 
taken the lead in this direction, and has already 
done much. 


At a time when the late John Christie Wright 
was unable to get employment in Sydney, Mr. 
Godsell engaged this brilliant young sculptor to 
design and model the reliefs which embellish the 
exteriors of the buildings of “The Daily ‘Tele- 
graph” and the Public Trustee Company. These 
works have a vigour and a breadth of design un- 
like anything produced in Australia. Mr. Wright, 
who had a big career before him, was killed at 
the war at the age of twenty eight, so the next 
artist engaged by Mr. Godsell was Eva Benson, 
who has carried out several important works. Her 


first undertaking was the Roman frieze for 
Messrs. W. T. Waters & Co. building, King St. 
This was followed up by a set of reliefs illus- 
trating the story of Cinderella, for the entrance 
of the Ambassadors Cafe, the size of each relief 
being 11ft by 5ft. Her next work was on a still 
larger scale. This was the designing and modelling 
of the spandrels above the proscenium arch of 
the Prince Edward Theatre, the subjects being 
the proclamations of the first Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Edward, the Heir Apparent, to-day. 
These compositions are carried out in boldly 
massed designs, which are well modelled through- 
out. This is the largest work of the kind carried 
out by a woman, the clay used for the two reliefs, 
which measure 13ft. by 11ft., weighing two tons. 


This work, however, was surpassed in expanse 
by the two reliefs, “The Dance of the Hours 
(Day)” and “The Dance of the Hours (Night)” 
which were carried out as decorations for the 


, 
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Another portion of the bas relief, “The Dance of the Hours, 


+) 


im the vestibule 


of the Capitol Theatre, Melbourne. Each of these two reliefs 1s 173ft. by oft. 


vestibule of the Capitol Theatre, Melbourne. The 
size of each is 17$ft. by oft. They were designed 
and modelled by C. Douglas Richardson and 
Margaret Baskerville (Mrs. Richardson), who 
have done a large number of works in Victoria. 
Both were well trained abroad, the one at the 
Royal Academy School, and the other under Pro- 
fessor Lantere at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington. One of Mr. Richardson’s first reliefs 
was the one which surmounts the facade of 
the Melbourne “Age” office, while Mrs. Richard- 
son was responsible for the sculptural work which 
was introduced in the interior of the Australia 
Cafe, Melbourne. 


The largest relief of all is the frieze above the 
proscenium opening of the new Ste “lames 
Theatre, which is 30ft. long and 7ft. high. The 
subject of the group of plaster figures is Vanity, 
and it has been carried out in colours, the effect 
of which is heightened by the use of lights behind. 
It has thus one of the glamorous aids of the 
theatre. This relief was designed by Mr. Henry E. 
White, the architect of the playhouse, the model- 
ling being done by Mr. E. W. McGowan, a 
member of his staff. 

The medallion portraits of four great scientists, 
by A. Rayner Hoff, which relieve the facade of 


the Physics Building at the University, is another 
example of sculpture’s association with archi- 
tecture. As they are seen from a distance, these 
heads are broadly treated and are effectively 
carried out. 


The Commonwealth Government, which has be- 
come a liberal patron of the arts, spent over 
£10,000 on the sculptural groups for the exterior 
of Australia House. Above the main entrance is 
the bronze group “Proebus Driving the Horses 
of the Sun” by Sir Bertram Mackennal, R.A., 
while flanking the entrance are the two marble 
groups by Harold Parker, the Queensland sculp- 
tor. It took three years to complete the modelling 
of Mackennal’s work, the figure of the sun god 
being 14ft. high. The subjects of Parker’s groups 
are “The Awakening of Australia’ and “Peace 
and Prosperity.” The art of sculpture lies in the 
modelling of the clay, many sculptors leaving 
most of the carving in marble to “pointers,” who 
are specially skilled in this work; but Parker not 
only modelled, but carved these two large groups 
himself. It was thought that Sir Bertram Mac- 
kennal would be engaged to introduce sculptural 
adornments in some of the buildings at Canberra, 
but so far he has only been commissioned to do 
a statue of King George. 
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THE AWAKENING OF AUSTRALIA. 


One of the exterior groups at Australia House. 
Harold Parker, Sculptor. j 
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Medallion portraits by G. Rayner Hoff, Physics Building, Sydney University 
The work is executed in Architectural Terra Cotta by IVunderlich Limited. 


NOLES ANDENOTICES 


MANLY TOWN HALL 


LTHOUGH the arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a new Town Hall in Manly have 
not yet been finalised, the Mayor has ap- 

proached the secretary of the Institute of Archi- 
tects of New South Wales with a view of fram- 
ing the conditions for the competition. The 
estimated cost of the building is £40,000, and 
it is to be erected on the present site. Provision 


will be made for an up-to-date Electrical Depart- 
ment, which will have rooms for demonstrating 
the use of the latest cooking appliances. It is 
probable that an art gallery will also form part 
of the building. The gallery committee has secured 
the nucleus of a collection of Australian works 
which is now hung in the hall and the staircase 
of the present building. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Arrangements for the Annual Exhibition to be 
held between 27th May and 19th June of this year 
are now nearly completed. The opening ceremony 
will be performed by his Excellency the Governor 
General. Intending exhibitors are again reminded 


to have their work in the hands of the Committee 
in good time. 


he Annual Dinner will be held during the exhi- 
bition, but no definite date has yet been fixed. 


MR. B. J. WATERHOUSE 


Mr. B. J. Waterhouse, Vice-President of the 1n- 
stitute of Architects of New South Wales, leaves 
Sydney on a trip to Europe on May 15th. A 


trustee of the National Gallery, he is interested 
in other arts besides his own, and has acquired 
several important Australian works. 


A UNIQUE MEMORIAL 


In “L/lllustration” an interesting account is 
given of a war memorial in France. It takes the 
form of a lighthouse (not one in the ordinary 
sense), which has been erected right in the heart 
of the cemetery of la Butte Sacrée, where twenty 
thousand French and foreign heroes, who fell near 
Vimy, are lying. The “Lanterne des Morts” is a 
tall white tower, which is at once a reliquary and 
a lighthouse, and it dominates a great plain, dotted 
with wooden crosses. At its base there is a large 
tomb, on which flowers and wreaths are laid, 
large crosses being carved on each side of the 


tower. In the shadows are engraved some verses, 
from which we may quote this line: 


“Peoples may you be united ; human beings may 
you be humane.” 


In the interior, under a mosaic roof, the re- 
liquary has been built to receive the remains of 
the unidentified dead. On its right is the basilica, 
consecrated to Our Lady of Loretto, which takes 
the place of the chapel, which formerly was the 
scene of so many pilgrimages. 
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ST. JAMES’ THEATRE, SYDNEY 


Sham ae 


When you enter St. James’ Theatre you notice 
that all parts of it are reached from the front, 
and later you observe that the upper circle has 
pink moquette turn-up seats, the same as the 
stalls and dress circle; and it has a lounge identi- 
cal with the floors below. It is a democratic 
theatre, and with it we see the passing of the 
gallery, which has become grandiloquent as the 
grand circle. 


Another thing to be noted is the breadth and 
shallowness of the auditorium, which brings those 
in the back rows nearer the stage than in the 
averaged sized theatre. Behind the scenes one 
observes that they have done away with the call 
boy, the company being called by ‘phone. A switch 
in each room enables the leading lady to ring 
up the stage manager, or the leading man to en- 
quire about a property. 


Although the architecture is based on old world 
styles, they have been modernised by an architect 
who has never been in Europe. Mr. Henry E. 
White, F.1I.A.,F.N.Z.1.A., has acted in a threefold 
capacity as architect,- engineer, and artist. The 
engineering problems in connection with St. 
James’, with its deep basement and super im- 
posed roof garden theatre, which will be com- 
pleted by Christmas, called for an extensive know- 
ledge of engineering. The whole of the appoint- 
ments were carried out according to his designs. 
The colour scheme was his creation, and the 
ornamental plaques and medallions and the frieze 
above the proscenium were modelled from life 
and cast in plaster under his direction, at his 
headquarters in Phillip Street. He did not manu- 
facture the curtains nor the carpets, but they were 
carried out, in each instance, on a decorative 
scheme composed by himself. All these elements 
were arranged to harmonise with the design and 
colour of the auditorium, whose main features 
are the dome chandelier, and the boxes, domin- 
ated by spacious arches. 


Although the building’ is not yet completed, the 
exterior may be judged from the drawing repro- 
duced. ; 


fe 


Che architectural treatment of the elevation to 
Elizabeth Street is a modern application of the 


MODERN 


Pi Aer O US B 


classic, the main feature being in the form of a 
Grecian Corinthian Colonnade occupying the 
whole front of the Theatre portion of the build- 
ing, set in and relieved by the simply treated wall 
faces of the portion of the building occupied by 
offices. The two end features are rusticated, giv- 
ing an appearance of solidity, and unity is ob- 
tained by a massive cornice with bronze cresting 
and a central link surmounted by a parapet and 
acroteria, giving an interesting skyline. The two 
balconettes on the end features give scale to the 
whole facade. A suspended awning designed in 
harmony with the remainder of the building and 
enriched with ornamental bronze work and 
crystal glazing extends the full width of the 
facade. 


The architectural treatment of the elevation to 
Castlereagh Street is a free application of the 
Renaissance, and occupies the whole of the theatre 
portion of the building at the rear of the stages. 
The large blank wall spaces usually associated 
with this class of building are relieved by the skil- 
iul arrangement of dressing room windows, pilas- 
ters, arches and ornamental panels, and four large 
ornamental metal lamps, and to provide a ready 
means of escape from the dressing room wings 
and the stages of the two theatres. Balconettes 
supported on ornamental consoles extend the full 
width of the facade at the lower and upper Fly 
Gallery levels. The lower portion of this facade 
is occupied by display windows and a suspended 
awning architecturally treated in bronze extends 
across the whole front. ‘he Colonnade Vestibule 
and Foyers are designed in the classic style and 
are spacious and dignified. 


The Auditorium of the Lower Theatre is de- 
signed in Adams style freed from the heavy en- 
richment so frequently seen in this style of deco- 
ration. The colour scheme is silver and blue, 
relieved by gold enrichment, emphasising special 
features. The carpets, draperies and upholstery 
have been designed by the architect to harmonise 
with the general scheme of decoration. ‘The 
Auditorium of the Roof. Garden Theatre is de- 
signed in a more severe classic style, the Grecian 
Ionic order forming the basis of the composition, 
the colour scheme being in harmony with this 
style throughout. 
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ST. JAMES’ THEATRES SYDNEY. 
Architect, Henry E. White, F.I.A., F.N.Z.A. 
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THE IGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BA 
George and King Streets, Sydney. 


Perspective Drawing. 
Robertson & Marks, Architects. 
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TMoBeINSTITULTE OF ARCHITECTS OF NS.W. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The Annual Exhibition will be held in the Art Exhi- 
bition Room of the Education Building, Loftus Street, 
Sydney, from Thursday, 27th May, to Saturday, 1oth 
June, 1926, both days inclusive. i. 

There will be uo charge for admission. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. Any Architect, Painter, Sculptor, Designer in 

Applied Arts, or Student in Architecture, may 

submit Exhibits. 

Exhibits are limited to work not previously ex- 

hibited at an Annual Exhibition of the Institute. 

3. There will be an Entrance Fee of 2s. 6d., and 
same must be sent with each exhibit. Half the 
Entrance Fee will be retained in case of rejected 
exhibits. Students’ work will be admitted free. 


SECTIONS. 


1. Designs for Public and Commercial Buildings. 

2. Domestic Work. 

3. Ecclesiastical Work. 

4. Memorials. : 

5. Town-Planning, Lay-out Schemes for Gardens, 

etc. 

6. Models. 

7, Sketches of 

medium). 

8. Designs or Examples of Furniture, Stained Glass, 

Wallpapers, Metal Work, or other Applied Arts. 

9. Sculpture. Wood Carving, Modelling, Metal 

Work. 

10. Measured Drawings and Drawings of Buildings 

of Historical Importance. 

11. Students’ Work. 

12. Construction Details. 

13. Mural Decoration. 

14. Competitive Drawings. 

15. Imaginative Architectural Conceptions. 
NOTE—The above exhibits will include Scale Draw- 
ings and Models, Details, Perspectives, Photographs, 
etc., connected with such work. 

Explanatory plans should accompany elevations, 

perspectives, photographs and models, wherever 

practicable. Small marginal plans would suffice. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


+. The Hanging Committee reserves the right to 
reject any work submitted. 
Every work submitted must be signed. On the 
back of each exhibit must be pasted a label, 
stating :-— 
(a) The section for which it is intended. 
(b) The Title. 
(c) Name and Address of Exhibitor. 


to 


Architectural Subjects (any 


to 


The above information must be repeated 
for the purpose of cataloguing on a tie-on 
label to hang over the front of the exhibit. 

3. No copy of any kind will be admitted, except 
in Students’ work. Measured drawings must 
he from actual measurements by the Exhibitor. 
and original sketches may be suitably attached. 

4. All drawings must be suitably mounted on 

stretchers, or framed, and all to be subject to 

the approval of the Hanging Committee. 

All rejected exhibits must be removed by the 

Exhibitors within three days from notification of 

non-acceptance. 

6. All exhibits must be removed by the Exhibitors 
by noon on 21st June. Country exhibits will be 
returned, provided that postage be sent to defray 
cost of same. 

. All drawings intended for exhibition must be 
delivered at the Exhibition Rooms, Education 
Building, Loftus Street, Sydney, on 27th May, 
1926. Delivery to be made between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. 

& Every care will be taken of the exhibits, but 
the Institute will not be responsible for any loss 
or damage to same. 

9. Any exhibit not complying with these conditions 
will be rejected. 


on 


NI 


The Exhibition Committee invites Architects to submit 
for selection a COMPLETE SET OF DRAWINGS, 
including preliminary sketches, working drawings and 
details of :— 

(a) Residence. 

(b) Commercial or Public Building. 
The objects of this Exhibit are twofold. Firstly, to 
interest the profession generally, and secondly to de- 
monstrate to the public the amount of study and work 
involved in designing a building. 
The Drawings should not be mounted, but should be 
hound in sets so as to be easily handled and displayed. 
They should be marked “Complete Drawings,” and sub- 
mitted not later than 4 p.m. on 27th May, 1926, ad- 
dressed to the Exhibition Committee, Education Build- 
ing, Loftus Street, Sydney. 


A Prize of 5 guineas has been donated by Mr. Joseland 
for the best exhibit by students under Section 10. For 
further conditions apply to the Secretary. The Donor 
reserves the right of withholding the Prize should the 
exhibits be considered of not sufficient merit, or should 
there not be more than three competitors. 


All communications must be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, c/o Institute 
of Architects, 5 Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 
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Entrance 


“Denholm,” Sydney. 


Residence of John L. Berry, Esq 
Architect, John L. Berry. 
Casneaux Photograph. 
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PLE RINATIONAL CONFERENCE. ON HOUSING 
AND TOWN PLANNING 
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Under the auspices of the Mayor and Council of the city of Vienna, arranged by the International Federation 
for Town and Country Planning und Garden Cities. 


President: EBENEZER HOWARD. 


Vice-Presidents : 
Belgium; Dr. F. L. PROCHAZKA, Czecho- Slovakia ; 
Egypt; Professor ELIEL SAARINEN, Finland ; 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, Great Britain; 

CRESPO, Spain; 


Sir JOHN SULMAN, K.B.E,.. Austra ia: 


Stadtrat ANTON WEBER, Austria; Senator VINCK, 


J. C. JENSEN, M.P., Denmark; SALEH ENAN PASHA, 
LOUIS BONNIER, Frarice: Dr. R. SCHMIDT, Germany; 
Dr. H. P. BERLAG E, Holland; CH. GIERLOFF, Norway; SALVADOR 
Baron PALMSTIERNA, Sweden; FA. DELANO, United States. 


The Council consists of representatives of the athliated societies throughout the world. 


Executive Committee: Dr. EINAR BOOK, Prof. 


A. BRUGGEMAN, Dr. 


OTAKAR FIERLINGER, CH, 


GIERLOFF; - Professor J.-GREBER, G. M. HARRIS, KAI HENDRIKSEN, Dr. D. HUDIG, Dr. R. HEILI- 


GENTHAL, Dr. H. KAMPFFMEYER, A. KEPPLER, 
POOUrLOTTO, C..B. PURDOM, Pept OCHELEEE ire 


SJOSTRAND, CLARENCE §S 


Dr EILLJEKVIST, G. L. PEPLER, JOM Meio LEN, 


Dr. R. SCHMIDT, HENRI SELLIER, Dr. ERIK 


: STEIN, RAYMOND UNWIN, F. LOPEZ VALENCIA, R. VERWIEGHEN, 


Senator VINCK. 


\ieimimarin resi (COG 24 eS. Ae ee ee 
Chairman vot. Executive Committee ......2....00nec0es 
Deputy Chairman of Executive Committee ............ 
vem. “TMs GZS (UDRP “Fe a aig elcicee A nar ene 
[hed SKRCIREURIAy CRASS 6.clb cS oreee acres 
EAST Mm ECEELALVE eV gehi stihl se Sih oie os o.0 oes ve ole eon 


Po GSES OE ee ee ANTON WEBER 
BOT lp cig GUO Dee HENRY SELLIER 


A. BRUGGEMAN 


» 0 Hig Gichou Got LOO Se ae ee ee ae RAYMOND UNWIN 
boo Sysige es Gh ko ea ae C.. _B.. PURDOM 


<9. 6,010, ORR ORE ae eee me H.- CHAPMAN 


Please address all correspondence to the Organising Secretary. International Federation, etc., 3 Gray’s Inn Place, 


London, 
London (1914); 


Previous Conferences: Paris (1913) ; 
Gothenburg (1923); 


HE next International Conference will be 
held in Vienna in accordance with the de- 
cisions taken at the Amsterdam (1924) 
and New York (1925) Conferences, and in res- 
ponse to the invitations of the Mayor and City 

Council of Vienna, supported by the Austrian 

Government and the Austrian housing and town 

The principal subjects for discussion will be: 

(a) Examination of the conditions of land tenure 
in each country and of how far they permit 
practical results respecting town and regional 
planning. 


(b) The rational distribution of cottage and tene- 
ment houses. 


Under the first heading will be discussed land 
ownership and leases and the uses to which land 
may be dedicated in town and regional plans, the 
acquisition of land (whether by private treaty 
or compulsory powers) where necessary for the 
plan, the exchange of sites, and all the land pro- 
blems that it is necessary to solve so that the 
plans that are drawn up may be actually achieved. 
It also involves the study of regional and town 
planning in relation to existing and potential land 
values, a study of which is made the more neces- 
sary by the recent growth of regional planning 
and the larger areas that are now envisaged. 


W..C.1. 
srussels (IQIQ) ; 
Amsterd :m 


London (1920, 1922 


(1924) ; New York (1925). 


5 P artgerClo22) ; 


The second subject will provide for comparisons 
between the two types of housing development, 
their appropriateness under varying conditions, 
their respective costs, and their social advantages 
and disadvantages. It also involves Gp eceration 
of the place in regional and town plans of both 
types of building and the relating of housing to 
town and regional planning. 

The list of Papers and Special Reports on these 
subjects will be announced later. The Papers and 
Reports will be sent to delegates before the Con- 
ference. 

Vienna is itself of much interest from the point 
of view of town planning and housing. It is the 
centre of an important region and has the status 
not only of a city but of a state of the Austrian 
Republic. The city has had a zoning plan since 
1893 and a general plan since 1894. It has its 
large belt of forest and meadow amounting in all 
to 11,000 acres. A new town planning scheme is 
being prepared for the large town area on the 
left bank of the Danube. 

During the difficult after-war conditions the City 
Council were responsible for building over 3,500 
houses between 1919 and 1923. A five year pro- 
gramme of building was started in the autumn 
of 1923 to provide 25,0co dwellings. Se far the 
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actual building is ahead of the schedule, for 6,700 
dwellings were built in 1924 and 8,800 in 1925. 
The greatest part of the programme will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1926. The one-family house 
for the poorer classes was unknown before the 
war, but of the above dwellings built since then 
3,000 are of the cottage type. 

Exhibition.—At the same time as the Conference 
there will be held an exhibition dealing with the 
subjects to be discussed at the conference. 

This preliminary notice is sent to give an early 
announcement of the conference, which we hope 


you will make arrangements to attend. An official 
invitation will be sent you at a later date and will 
contain the full programme along with particulars 


of the facilities offered to delegates. . 
Your faithfully, 
EBENEZER HOWARD, E 

President of the Federation. 

4 

ANTON WEBER, ‘ 
Vice-President, Chairman of the Council : 

of the Federation, Vienna City 
Councillor. 


COMPETITION FOR STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE | 
JOSELAND PRIZE 


Fon Best Collection of Measured Drawings 


d Conditions : 


Open to bona fide students of architecture whose 
age does not exceed 25 years. 
JURY: The Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee or a Sub-Committee appointed by him. 
All work submitted must be: 
(a) The bona fide work of the competitor 
only. 


(b) Must have been executed within 12 months 
from the closing date, and must be accom- 
panied by a statement embodying these 
facts duly signed by the competitor. 

DRAWINGS to be on Imperial sheets mounted 
on strainers. 

DRAWINGS to be in line only. Pencil or ink 
sections may be hatched. 

DRAWINGS are to be fully dimensioned and 
details of construction where ascertainable 
clearly shown. In judging, the Committee will 
take the following into consideration : 

. Selection of subjects. 

Method in survey, taking notes, and plotting. 

Draftsmanship. 


as 


A full criticism on drawing submitted will be pub- 
lished in “Architecture.” 

The original notes and spot plottings, which need 
not be mounted, are to accompany the finished 
drawings. 

Fach set of drawings is to be delivered to the 
Secretary, Institute of Architects, 5 Elizabeth 
to have a plain unaddressed envelope containing 


Street, on or before the 27th May, 1926, and is 
the name, address, and age of the competitor, also 
the declaration required under forms (a) and 
(b) above. 


Drawing and envelope will be numbered in order 
of receipt by the Secretary: 

Measured drawings of any building designed by 
the following architects may be submitted for 
competition. Should any student desire to submit 
drawings of any other building he must first ob- 
tain sanction from the Chairman of the Exhi- 
bition Committee, Mr. H. Joseland, 17 Castle- 
reagh Street, Sydney. 


Ee ae, Le Tt ae eee ne 


Any building designed by 


Sie tees iit hoptc gee las 


The late Edmund Blackett, 

Horbury Hunt, 

W. W. Wardell, 

F. Greenway, 

Church at Muswellbrook, by the late Sir 
iG. G.Scott, . 


Public buildings in country towns which were 
erected prior to. 1875. 


Should any competitor clesire to submit drawings 
of only a portion of any building he must include 
a key plan indicating the relation of his drawings 
to the whole. ; 

Every reasonable care will be taken of drawings 
submitted for competition, but the Institute will 


accept no responsibility for loss or damage from 
any cause whatsoever. 


AS a Registered at the G.P.O., Sydney, for transmission by post as a mewspaper. MAY, 1926 
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ENTRANCE DOOR OF THE ITALIAN PAVILION 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1925 


-NECESSITY—THE MOTHER OF ARCHITECTURE 


tlectric Bath Heater 


Looked for in all Modern Homes because 
of its Economy and Safety. 


Its simplicity of An abundance of 
operation allows the hot water clear as 
use of the “Rapid to crystal at all hours 

be entrusted to at a cost of less than 

children. 2d. a bath. 


Model B/1926, Patent A.F. 435/26. 
Price, £12/15/-. Shower Attachment, 20/- extra. 


Being the PIONEERS of Electrical Water Heating, Quantity Produc- 
tion and modernised methods of manufacture have enabled us to 
produce a Bath Heater of elegant finish and workmanship at a much 
lower cost than previously. As with our Hot Water Services, so with 
our Bath Heaters, we have put every thought and detail into the 
manufacture, to enable us to still hold the proud record of “having 
no failures.’ Therefore, Architects may with every confidence 
recommend The Rapid Electric Bath Heaters to those Clients who 
look for a modernised reliable utility that means so much to the com- 


fort and appearance of the home. 
api? Electric Company [td 
Hot Water Engineers 


Licensed Plumbers & Manufacturers 


Showrooms : 35 PITT ST. SYDNEY Factory No. 1o DEAN PLACE (next Taxation Office) Phones : B2335, B1286 
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THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Vol. 15. No. 5. 


Registered at the G.P.O., Sydney, for transmission 
by post as a newspaper. 
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igene RESULT OF THE ZONING LAW IN AMERICA 
By R. W. Sexton 
Extract from “The International Studio” 


N the attempt to perfect mass design, intensi- 

fying on that problem to such an extent that 

ornament was relegated to second considera- 
tion, the architecture in American cities became 
a conglomeration of elongated boxes and ill-pro- 
portioned towers, marvellous feats of engineering 
skill, but lacking, in their design, the very basic 
principles on which architecture is founded. With 
buildings striving to outdo one another in height, 
the streets became canyon-like in appearance, the 
sun finding its way there only for an hour or two 
during the middle of the day, playing havoc with 
business, the very thing which the tall buildings 
were intended to aid most. From a land valua- 
tion point of view, conditions improved, which 
can be very easily understood when it is realized 
that three- and four-story buildings were replaced 
by others twenty-three and twenty-four stories 
high. But from an artistic point of view, an 
architectural viewpoint, they deserved little 
praise. The remedy seemed to lie in stabilizing 
in some way these soaring masses of various 
shapes and sizes. Such stabilizing could only 
come by law. No law could fix the shape or 
design of a building, but a law. could fix its 
height. 


A zoning law for New York City, where the 
skyscraper had originated and developed, was 
suggested and promptly enacted, by which a struc- 
ture is allowed to rise straight up from the street 
line only to a height determined by the width of 
the street upon which it faces. If the building 
is carried beyond that height, it must, from that 
point upward, slant backward, and must be kept 
within a line drawn from the centre of the street 
through the top of the wall on the street or build- 
ing line. Different height allowances determine 


various zones. ‘The law of zoning means that a 
pyramid be superimposed on a cube. A pyramid 
is especially unsuited for windows, for example, 
unless they be dormers, so architects developed a 
series of set-backs or terraces that, as they 
stepped backward and upward, kept within the 
pyramidal line. 


In certain other cities where a zoning law is 
enforced, as in Chicago, for example, the height 
straight up from the building line is fixed at so 
many feet and set-backs, also definitely estab- 
lished. ‘There is a provision in the New York 
zoning law that upon twenty-five per cent. of the 
area of the plot the building may be carried to an 
unlimited height. This clause is responsible for 
the towers which frequently surmount these 
structures. 

It was immediately foreseen that architecture in 
cities where a zoning law was in force would be 
unified to a very great extent by fixing the heights 
of buildings and somewhat stabilizing the mass, 
but it was not until the law had been in operation 
some little time that it was seen that the way had 
been paved for unifying architecture throughout 
the entire country. For actually, by thus stabil- 
izing mass, ornament, which had not received 
the consideration it rightfully deserved before, 
was given greater importance. 

In its mass, the modern skyscraper differs princi- 
pally from the “old-timer” in that it emphasizes 
its height, which is its distinguishing character- 
istic, instead of attempting to diminish and even 
conceal it. Abiding by the conditions of the zon- 
ing law, it becomes a soaring mass, with its 
vertical lines, emphasized throughout in its de- 
sign, seeming to extend upward to the clouds. 
Moreover, its ornamental details are actually out- 
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A sketch for the building for the Southwestern Telephone Co. in 
St. Lows, Missouri. This is an excellent example of set-back archi- 
tecture which has sprung into being as a result of the zoning laws of 


New Vork. 


(From the International Studio) 
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Coast Division Building, Pacific Telephone Co., San Francisco. 
Miller & Pflueger, Architects. A. A. Cantin, Associate. 


(From the Pacific Coast Architect) 
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growths of the structure, accounted for in every 
case, accentuating the architecture, as all orna- 
ments should, so that it becomes in reality a part 
of the architectural design, and not simply applied 
to it. 

In other words, this reborn skyscraper, though 
still in its infancy, represents a new style of 
architectural design. It is based throughout on 
architectural principles, and neither adapts nor 
reproduces old-world motifs in its design, nor 
breaks any of the basic and fundamental laws on 
which architecture has ever been founded. ‘The 


American skyscraper has come into its own! It 
is American now throughout. We can look to it, 
as it stands to-day, as the forerunner of a dis- 
tinctive American style of architectural design. 


Architects in other cities, not forced by law to 
observe the set-backs, have adopted the principles 
on which the new skyscraper is based, so that 
instead of being merely a New York institution, 
as it has generally been considered, the modern 
skyscraper of to-day is an American type of 
building, designed in an American style. 


NOTES AN Devo GES 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Governor-General will be the guest of hon- 
our at the annual dinner held by the Institute of 
Architects at the Hotel Australia on the evening 
of June 8th. The conversazione will be held on 
June 15th. 


THE BR@GH URE 


3esides the foreword, Professor A. S. Hook 
has contributed an article on Architectural Edu- 
cation to the Brochure, issued by the Institute, in 
connection with the annual exhibition. Mr. How- 
ard Joseland has written on “Gardens in Relation 
to the Home,” and Mr. Keith Harris has con- 
tributed an article on “International Exhibitions.” 
It is the only publication of the kind, which is 
given free at exhibitions. 


THE.S CHOTA Rs gavel EW 


The heads of the various public schools have 
been invited to send parties of students to the 


annual exhibition. Arrangements will be made 
to give short discourses on architecture during 
these visits. ‘The lectures, which are being given 
at the Melbourne Gallery, have been so success- 
ful, that they are to be continued indefinitely. 
The result of this new arrangement will be 
watched with close interest. It would be inter- 
esting to get the impressions of the students re- 
garding these visits. It is to be hoped that some 
enterprising headmaster will get his pupils to 
write an essay on the subject. 


THE JOSELAND PRIZES 


Mr. Howard Joseland, who has given an annual 
prize for sketching by architectural students, has 
decided not to continue it this year, owing to the 
poor response. On three occasions the only com- 
petitors were his own pupils, and last year there 
were no entries at all. ‘This year the prize is for 
the best collection of measured drawings, particu- 
lars of the competition having already been given. 
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DESIGN FOR HOTEL AT COLLAROY. 


FEATURE of the proposed hotel at Col- 
laroy designed by Messrs. Prevost, Synnot 
and Ruwald is the outdoor cafe at the 

entrance, which has been designed on Continental 
lines. It will combine the attractions of a first- 
class residential hotel, and a road house for motor 
traffic. This firm has also designed the reconstruc- 
tion and additions to the original homestead at 
Mount Broughton, Sutton Forrest, now occupied 
by Dr. Norman Carter, M.L,.C. While retaining 
the main features of the yard of the old station 


NEW LAMPS 


The clear lamp is now as old fashioned as the auto- 
mobile of yesterday. 


In the lamp industry as in the automobile industry 
the product has been made a thing of beauty, softened 
in appearance, shielding from the eye its inner workings, 
and, as with the automobiles, given a stream line body. 
We all know that people are not interested in lamps as 
such. The lamp is only a means to an end, that end 
is lighting. 

The new 25 watt. G.E. Edison lamp combines the 
principal advantages of the various other types now 
in existence, and includes recent developments not 
obtained in’ the other types. 


The new 25 G.E. Edison lamp is intended primarily 
for residence’ service. It can readily replace four other 
25 watt. lamps now in use,—the straight type, the mill 
type, and the two round lamps. The outstanding 
development is a bulh of pleasing design, frosted on 
the inside. The outside is perfectly smooth, making 
the lamp easy to clean. Due to the inside frosting 
the new lamp is far superior to the clear lamp in 
light diffusion, and yet it absorbs but little more light 
than does the clear lamp. They minimise glare, because 
each lamp is totally frosted, and the filament is per- 
manently screened from the eyes. By the same token 


house, it has been transformed into a Spanish 
courtyard, with rooms opening on cloisters, suit- 
able to the climate. One of the features of the 
new building will be a large hall, which can be 
used for entertainments. In Frankston, Victoria, 
there is an exclusive golf club, where some of its 
members have houses which fringe the course. 
The same firm has designed such a residence for 
Mrs. S. M. Bruce, wife of the Prime Minister, 
which is being carried out in conjunction with 
Mr. Robert Hamilton, of Melbourne. . 


{ 


FOR OLD 


they soften shadows. They are practically as efficient 
as clear lamps because they are frosted on the inside 
rather than on the outside. The inside frosting trans- 
mits practically all of the light. 


These new lamps are easily cleaned because the outside 
surface is smooth and this smooth appearance gives 
a pearl-like lustre to the bulb itself. The new inside 
frosting aiso gives an added feature, much sought 
after and commented upon by interior decorators. 
The whole bulb itself, either lighted or unlighted, 
takes on a delicate tinge of the background on which 
it is placed, thus it tends to blend in harmony with 
the decorations. 


The new lamp is very strong and much more rugged 
than previous lamps for comparable uses. 


Finally, two points which are of prime importance 
to every home maker and lamp buyer, the fact that 
the lamp is new and up-to-date, and a modern achieve- 
ment, and that all its advantages can be procured 
at a price actually less than the old style frosted lamp, 
and at a level which makes the buying of the clear 
lamp an uneconomical purchase. 


The new wattages of the new G.E. Edison inside 
frosted lamp are 25, 40, 60, and 100 watt. 
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Eee AlN Gaaie PUBLIC 


By William Moore 


N every large city there is an inner circle, 
composed of people who have a genuine taste 
for the fine arts. In the outer circle, there 
is a certain number of enquiring minds, which 
might be drawn into the inner if they were met 
half way. ‘That is to say: they would like to 
gain some knowledge of the basic principles of 
art, if it could be given in plain simple language. 


Now the brochure issued by the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales at its annual 
exhibitions, meets this requirement. ‘The idea 
emanated from the late Mr. H. C. Day, who must 
be regarded as the pioneer of this movement. ‘The 
average visitor to the exhibition learns something 
from the plans and drawings in the exhibition; 
but he probably gains a better idea of the mean- 
ing of architecture itself from the brochure which 
he takes home with him. And after being ground- 
ed in the general principles of the art, he is better 
prepared to look for the specific details he 
ignored when making his first visit to the exhibi- 
tion. In future, when he moves about he will 
look at buildings with a fresh interest. His 
education, of course, has not advanced very far, 
but his ignorance is not so dark and profound as 
it was before; and when you meet him again as 
a client, he may be much more amenable to 
reason. 


But why not extend the method of educating 
the public, beyond the brochure? Are there any 
insuperable difficulties in establishing an annual 
Architecture Day? In connection with this day, 
the editors of various papers might be invited to 
publish special articles on architecture, and talks 
on the subject might be broadcasted. One could 
not expect busy architects to deliver addresses 
in different parts of Sydney; but one meeting 
might be arranged in the city, at which speeches 
might be made by three or four members of the 
Institute. ‘Thus, on one day of the year an en- 
deavour might be made to attract some public 
interest in the oldest of the arts. 


The President of the Institute of Architects 
of New South Wales (Acting-Professor Hook) 
has had many opportunities of realising the ignor- 
ance which exists regarding this subject. ‘Can 
he draw?” he asks, when parents seek his advice 
concerning their sons’-—and daughters’—suitabil- 
ity for the architectural profession. “Oh no,” is 
too often the reply, followed by an amazed “Do 
architects have to draw? I thought they just 
ruled everything!” “And then,” says Professor 
Hook, “I have to explain that an architect is an 
artist, and that the lad who is naturally suited to 
the profession is one who has been fond of draw- 
ing from his childhood. Given that, some sound 
common-sense, and the love of making things that 
fortunately characterises most boys, and there is 
no reason why he should not make a fairly decent 
architect.” 

On the subject of educating the public, Pro- 
fessor Hook said that a book giving the outlines 
of the principles of architecture would be very 
helpful if it were introduced into the State 
schools. It would not only be useful to the youth 
who contemplated taking up architecture profes- 
sionally, but would educate the future clients of 
the State. The suggestion regarding an Archi- 
tecture Day, he thought, was worthy of consid- 
eration. 

It is not necessary to stress the fact, that it is 
possible to create a public for all the arts. There 
is sufficient evidence of this in Sydney. Before 
the loan exhibition of Hilder’s work, ten years 
ago, the interest in Australian art in Sydney was 
limited, whereas now, it is becoming general. Ten 
years ago the support for the higher class of 
drama was uncertain, now it is sure and definite. 
The same applies to music. Progress in these 
branches is due to the influence of certain leaders: 
Sydney Ure Smith in art, Gregan McMahon and 
Duncan McDougall in drama, and Verbrugghen 
in music. Architecture also has its leaders, but 
the exigencies of the manifold duties which beset 
them prevents the concentration necessary to fur- 
ther the interests of the profession as a whole. 
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HE new Parish Church of “Our Lady of 

the Rosary,” at Kensington, designed by 

Messrs Gilbert Hughes, and Molony, which is 
to be erected onthe site adjoining the Sacred Heart 
Monastery and Convent, will be in keeping with 
those structures, the style adopted being the per- 
pendicular or Collegiate Gothic. To obtain as 
much variation in colour as possible, specially se- 
lected sandstone bricks, made by Walker Benson, 
Ltd., are to be used for the facings, externally 
and internally, the latter being lighter in tone. ‘I'he 
western front is flanked by two octagonal towers, 
one being used for the staircase to the organ 
gallery; the other, the Baptistry. Stone will be 
used in the main sanctuary arch, the western 
porch, and for five light tracery windows above; 
four similar windows being in the sanctuary. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to ventilation. ‘I'he 
windows, which are composed of large steel case- 
ments and glazed leadlights, will all be capable of 
being opened, 20 being in the clearstory and 18 
in the main body of the church. The joinery is 
of cedar throughout, the ceiling being of timber, 
with heavily carved bosses. ‘The eight specially 
designed chandeliers, which will be used for elec- 
tric light, will be supplied by Messrs. Lumley, 
Stevenson and Wilkinson, Ltd.; the steel case- 
ments by Dobson, Wormald, Ltd., Messrs. James 


N@eEICH TO 


“Ripolin” has been proved so eminently satisfactory 
for the painting of Motor Cars, which are exposed to 
all kinds of weather, it should be practically everlasting 
when used for interior decoration. 

Here is a copy of a letter recently received by Messrs. 
Ripolin Ltd.: 


Chesham Bois Place, 
Chesham Bois, 
BUCKS. 

6th March, 1926. 
Dear Sirs,— 
Will you kindly let me have your card of shades of 
Ripolin Paint for Motor Car Bodies? I want a good 
grey colour with a warm touch in it. 


You may remember that I had a Rolls painted with 
Ripolin in 1923 by the Wilton Carriage Company, at 


Muir and Sons, providing the specially selected 
Goulburn slates of all shades, used for the roof. 
The internal measurements of the church are: 
Height 30 feet, length 75 feet, width 57 feet. The 
building includes three chapels, baptistry, sanc- 
tuary, priest’s sacristy, and two confessionals. 
The builders are Messrs. Beale Brothers. 


The same firm (Messrs. Gilbert Hughes and 
Molony) has designed a residence for Mr. 
P. Puig at Cronulla, which stands on a block 165 
feet deep and 207 feet wide. ‘The house, court- 
yard and garage have a long front of 130 feet, 
with creamy pink washed walls, the tall bar divid- 
ed windows, with their wide casements, having 
yellow green shutters. A sunken formal garden 
with an elliptical pool in the centre, lies in 
front of the cottage and the courtyard wall. 
The drive through from ‘I'revelyan St. to Boronia 
St., running parallel with the sunken garden, has 
on its lower side a 12-foot wilderness of flower- 
ing shrubs, and a 10-foot covered walk 267 feet 
long, with opened barred gates to the two streets. 
The wall paved with old sandstocks of varied 
colours, is laid with a wide joint; and with its 
vine grown covering, provides a long straight line 
of colour and greenery, which from the verandah, 
forms the entire foreground in the view ot the 
ocean and headlands beyond. 


Agee dele C [ss 


Croydon, and you kindly took a good deal of trouble 
to see that the paint was what was required. 


The Car has now gone 45,000 miles and is going again 
to the same carriage builders to have a repaint with 
your paint.. It has been a very satisfactory job and 
there has not been even a suspicion of cracking off 
in any place. When this job comes along about April 
I will further communicate with you about the paint 
to be used. 


What amount of paint is required for a saloon body 
including wings, and what price are your brushes? 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C.B.C. 
Messrs. Ripolin Ltd. 
3 Drury Lane, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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: NEW PARISH CHURCH. 
KENSINGTON. 


Gilbert Hughes & Molony, Architects. 
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Design for an Artist's House, by Raymond McGrath. 


RAYMOND McGRATH 


I’ all the talented young men in Australia. 
few have gained such distinction in art and 
literature as Raymond McGrath, Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Architecture, who, at the 
age of twenty-three, has been awarded by the 


Faculty of Arts, the Wentworth Travelling Fel- 


lowship, one of the highest honours bestowed at 
the University. 

Throughout his young career, he has been very 
fortunate in being taught by able and sympathetic 
instructors. At the Fort St., there were Messrs. 
George Mackaness and George Taylor, who en- 
couraged students to make a serious study of 
literature and write original verse. During his 
Arts course at the University, he had the advan- 
tage of being under the guidance of Professors 
Holme and Le Gay Brereton; and at the School 
of Architecture, he worked under Professor Wil- 
kinson, Professor Hook, John Moore and Nor- 
man Carter. He was instructed in painting by 


Julian Ashton, and in modelling by Rayner Hoff. 
In bookbinding, he received hints from Wal 
Taylor, while the art of making woodcuts he 
learnt himself. 


Many students begin to do original work 
after they have completed their studies, but 
McGrath has been producing all the time. 
Besides contributing prose sketches to Hermes ; 
on four successive occasions, he has won the 
medal for English verse, also the Knyvelt 
Memorial Prize for a prose sketch, three times, 
and the Adrian Consett Stephen Prize for a short 
story, once. Two months ago, he acquired a print- 
ing press, and is now completing “Seven Songs 
of Meadow Lane,” illustrated with his own wood- 
cuts. ““Tiptoe” and “Dreams of the Orient” are 
the titles of two other volumes. 


His most important contribution to architecture 


is his treatise on Chinese architecture, which, 
from the literary, architectural and artistic point 
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of view, is regarded as the most perfect thing of 
the kind which has been produced at the Univer- 
sity. Written in imitation of a Chinese manu- 
script, it is illustrated with coloured drawings, the 
binding and tooling being all his own work. In 
making the drawings, the young artist tried the 
experiment of using batic dyes, which he found 
much more effective than coloured inks. The 
School of Architecture possesses a number of his 
drawings, which indicate his singular fertility in 
invention. ‘You give him a hint,” said Professor 
Hook, ‘and it blossoms out into something quite 
original.”” On the art side, his recent work has 
been mainly confined to woodcuts, some of 
which have been shown at exhibitions in Sydney. 


He is now engaged on a set, the subjects of which 
are scenes from the plays of Shakespeare. 

In the range of his work, Mr. McGrath is the 
nearest approach in Australia to William Morris. 
It was thought that after completing his course 
he might determine to settle in Europe, but he 
has no such intention. “Sydney has been very 
good to me,” he remarked, ‘‘and I have no desire 
to settle anywhere else but here. ‘The University 
has been a wonderfully encouraging place, every- 
one being ready to help you. It is too early to 
speak of future plans, but some day | would 
like to be associated with some movement here, 
to establish a centre for the development of the 
arts associated with the book, and the crafts and 
decorations connected with interiors. 
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THE ICE CREAM VENDOR. 
Woodcut by Raymond McGrath. 
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SYDNEY. 


ing by Raymond McGrath. 
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Woodcut by Ray 
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METROPOLITAN BUILDING SYDNEY. 


BOOKS AND 


b) 


OLOUR must never be overdone,” writes 
John Gloag, in his volume on “Colour and 
Comfort.” “If it is conveyed by fabrics 
and other extraneous furnishings,” he adds, “‘then 
in a fairly large room it becomes so intimate a 
part of the whole scheme, than an effect of 
brightness is gained without the introduction of 
any emphatic colour feature. The author deals 
with his subject from many points of view, even 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
SYDNE® 


HE new premises for the Metropolitan ‘As- 

surance Company at the corner of Hunter 

and Bligh Sts., which was designed by 
Messrs. Burcham, Clamp and Finch, has a front- 
age of 64 feet to Hunter St. and 4& feet to Bligh 
St. The total height of the building, which con- 
tains twelve stories is 150 feet, the ground floor 
and basement being occupied by the company, the 
upper floors being let for offices. 


The construction is of reinforced concrete 
throughout and is of the most modern fire resist- 
ing type. The lifts which are on the dual con- 
‘rol system, can travel at the rate of 400 feet a 
minute. Like the staircases, they are enclosed 
and protected by fire doors. In addition, there 
is an enclosed fire escape stairway, communicat- 
ing with the street, and a system of hydrants and 
extinguishers, to cope with any local outbreak of 
fire. ‘The main stairway is specially treated with 
non-slip marble treads, wrought iron balustrad- 
ing, and panelled tile dado, the corridors being 
done in a similar way. ‘The insurance chamber 
on the ground floor is carried out in polished 
Queensland maple, with dadoes round the walls 
and columns. The specially constructed strong- 
rooms are in the basement, together with the 
agents’ rooms and other compartments. The 
builders were Messrs. Howie, Moffat & Co., Ltd. 


MAGAZINES 


discussing the right tone of note paper. He is 
a lover of the subdued in all things. The rooms 
decorated by French artists, he says, are back- 
grounds for intensive elegance, an Oriental prod- 
igality of gesture, ornate manners; settings meet 
for a restless flow of an artificial, hot-house kind 
of life even the simpler schemes he makes, lack 
the quality of repose that would commend them 
to British eyes. 


— 
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ENGLISH ARGHRIEEECTURE 


In “Modern English Architecture,” by Charles 
Marriott, there is an interesting review of the 
rarest buildings erected in England during the 
last fifty vears. In the chapter on civic buildings, 
he singles out for praise the Town Hall, Dept- 
ford, designed by Messrs. Lanchester and Rick- 
ards. He gives the following description: ‘The 
oriel, supported by energetic tritons, over the 
entrance, recalls the stern gallery of a three- 
decker, and flanking it are statutes of Drake, 
Blake, Nelson, and a British admiral of to-day, 
each with his appropriate emblems. ‘The coat of 
arms over the arched side entrance has, in one 
of its quarters, Peter the Great at work, and in 
another, a ship on the stocks. Under the pedi- 
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N the Directly Useful (D.U.) Technical 

series of Publications from the press of 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London, a 
book of special interest to the Architectural Pro- 
fession has just been published, viz. :—‘Builders’ 
Estimates and Pricing Data: their preparation 
and analysis,” by Henry A. Mackmin, F.L.S., 
M.R. San. I. 


The above publication maintains the very high 
standard which the “D.U.” series have estab- 
lished in technical works, and the information, 
problems and exercises will be found to be of a 
directly useful character, and at the same time, 
the book provides a lucid statement of the neces- 
sary scientific basis. As a book for constant refer- 
ence, its usefulness has been enhanced by the 
addition of a copious index and the general 
arrangement is altogether admirable. ‘The author 
has succeeded in compressing into a very small 
compass the benefit of over thirty years’ practical 
experience as a Practicing Quantity Surveyor, 
each trade and special branch of work having also 
been read and criticised by experts. Such sub- 
jects as Demolition of Buildings, Reinforced Con- 
crete and its Shuttering, Continental ‘Tiles, White 


ment there is a representation in relief of a naval 
battle and the building is crowned by a rather 
impudent clock turret, with a weather vane in the 
form of an ancient ship. 


Special mention is made of the new County 
Hall, London, designed by Mr. Ralph Knott, who 
was only twenty-nine when he won the competi- 
tion for the design of this building; and there is 
a full description of the Cardiff Municipal Build- 
ings, which are embellished by striking sculptural 
groups, one being by Paul Montford, who is now 
settled in Melbourne. The volume is well illus- 
trated with a number of excellent reproductions 
of photographs of well-known buildings. 


at Dymock’s.) 
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Portland Cement Work, Breeze and Plaster, Par- 
tition Slabs, Zinc Paints, Iron Drainage and 
Jointing of same, and temporary Timber Work 
and Scaffolding, are believed to have been dealt 
with for the first time, thus making the contents 


up-to-date. 


Variations in practice there must necessarily be, 
the book under review dealing with British prac- 
tice; still, there is no doubt of the great value to 
Australian Architects, as well as craftsmen, 
tradesmen and students of the information set out 
in this book. It is singularly appropriate that 
“Builders’ Estimates and Pricing Data” should 
make its appearance at this juncture when the 
Quantity System, as practiced in New South 
Wales is engaging the attention of the Architec- 
tural Profession, as well as the Master Builders’ 
Association. We can heartily recommend the 
above publication and congratulate the author and 
publishers on a splendid production. 


“Builders’ Estimates and Pricing Data: their pre- 
paration and analysis,” by Henry A. Mackmin, 
F.S.I., M.R. San I., London. Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., 1926. 9/6 net, 
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May, 1926 


INSTIEUTE OF ARCHERBECGIS OF Neue 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
HELD MAY, 4th, 1926 


The President Mraee roo ek. A. (Lon- 
don) occupied the chair. Apologies were received 
from Sir Charles Rosenthal, Mr. G. N. Hughes 
and Mr. S. G. Thorp, also from Mr. Speer, Presi- 
dent of the Master Builders’ Association, who had 
been invited to be present. There were about 50 
members present. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting (6th April) 
were confirmed and signed. 


The President spoke of the death of an old and 
faithful member of the Institute, Mr. A. L. 
McCredie, and the members stood in silence for 
a moment to show their respect. 


The President read Minute of the Council Meet- 
ing, held on 9th March, as follows: 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Proposed by Mr. Waterhouse, seconded by Sir 
Charles Rosenthal: 


“That the minimum charge for all Factory 
“Work be 5 p.c., and that an additional 
“charge be made for any extra intricate work 
“that is needed.” Carried. 


Proposed by Mr. J. A. Kerr, seconded by Col. 
Hurst: 
“That this shall apply to Factory Buildings, 
“or buildings of similar type used for com- 
“mercial purposes.” Carried. 


It was proposed by Col. Hurst and seconded by 
Mr. E. A. Scott, that discussion on this matter 
be deferred until the General Meeting to be held 
in July. Carried. 


The President drew attention to the Annual Din- 
ner to be held on 8th June next, at which His 
Excellency: the Governor-General will be the 
guest of honour, and invited each member to 
make a point of attending. 


The President said that he had in hand the bal- 
ance. sheet of the Annual Cricket Match, and 
invited all members interested to send in contri- 
butions towards defraying the cost of this to the 
Secretary. 


The Report of the Board of Architects was pre- 
sented and taken as read—this to be printed in the 
May number of “Architecture,” when all mem- 
bers will be able to obtain details of the very 
good work being done by the Board, 


The President then addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the evening: ‘Proposal for a Small 
House Service Bureau for N.S.W.” He said in 
part: 


“You will remember that some 3 months ago I 
casually mentioned in my few remarks after being 
placed in this chair; that I had a desire to do 
something in the way of improving small homes, 
and I spoke of it then as one of the most difficult 
problems confronting any community. 


“I have been thinking of this problem for some 
years. | know myself, that getting your home is a 
big undertaking when you have not very much to 
get it with, and I have always felt very sympa- 
thetically disposed towards men with very small 
means. At the time I first mentioned this subject 
I had not considered it at very great length, and 
I was not at all prepared for the interest that 
those few remarks aroused; I was inundated next 
day by people anxious for more details, and by 
the press men, and in the three months that have 
elapsed I have been surprised at the number of 
people who have shown the deepest possible inter- 
est. Some of our leading practitioners have 
helped me tremendously in getting needed details 
of the scheme, and they have all received the idea 
most enthusiastically. 


“As I said, the press men were among the first 
to awake to the possibilities of the plan. The 
Minister for Education was most interested, and 
gave a whole afternoon to discuss the matter. The 
Minister for Justice, in much the same way, gave 
me his time and sympathetic attention. 


We invited representatives of the Commonwealth 
Bank and the State Savings Bank to meet repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Architects and the 
Institute to discuss the proposition and see what 
could be done about it. Both these gentiemen 
were deeply interested in the idea, and showed 
themselves very ready to consider the matter when 
a concrete proposal can be put before them. In-- 
deed, in view of Mr. Bruce’s scheme for advan- 
cing 20 million pounds for the building of homes. 
I think such a plan as is now being evolved may 
prove of particular interest to the Commonwealth 
Bank. 

“The Master Builders’ Assn. are assisting us in 
every way, and are most interested in the scheme. 
The Country Saw Millers’ Assn. wrote and said 
that they would do anything in their power to 
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lend us a hand, and many other offers of assist- 
ance have been received. All these things go to 
show that the time is now ripe to do something of 
this sort, and it is evident that there are a lot 
of people outside the Institute who are interested 
and anxious to see something done along these 
lines. 


“Mr. Mutch was very surprised that the Institute 
should consider doing such a thing simply and 
solely for the public weal. 


“Now, I ask, when the 20 million pounds pro- 
posed to be advanced by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment for the building of homes—what sort of 
homes are going to be built? Are we going to 
have more of the same old thing, or are we going 
to produce something better? Something that will 
raise the tone of our building altogether ? 


“Now all sorts of schemes have been tried out in 
connection with housing, as all of you know, so I 
am not going over them in detail. Do any of you 
members know of a successful example of a 
housing scheme, because I do not? There is a 
housing scheme in Daceyville, and another in 
Stockton, but I have not the slightest desire to 
live in a place like either of these, nor do I think 
anyone else has. There have been others, but they 
have never been successful. I do not think any 
scheme can be successful where the plans are 
turned out in great numbers by people who have 
no interest in them—simply draw a salary and 
never see, nor ever care to see the houses for 
which they draw the plans. I know that in Stock- 
ton there are about two types of houses—those 
on the corner blocks and those in the street rows. 


_ “There is another thing that goes against a hous- 


ing scheme, and it is this: I do not think that 
people like living in a housing scheme. People all 
want individual blocks, and rightly so..... We 
none of us want the everlasting sameness. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Federal Government will not 
launch out on anything of that sort, and I also 
hope the State Government, which is now think- 
ing about something of the same kind, will avoid 
adding more streets of the sort of homes that 
we now see around us. The War Service Homes 
build both on isolated blocks of land and jn 
settlements. 


“Then we have the type of scheme such as the 
Workers’ Dwellings, or Workers’ Homes in 
Queensland. ‘They are something like the War 
Service Homes people, they build both settlements 
and isolated cottages, but everything is managed 
on a purely departmental basis—you must have 
your place designed by them. As far as the Act 
1s concerned, the provision is that they must 
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supply the plans. [n connection with the building, 
they do all the building—they do the whole busi- 
ness. 


“Now, finally, we come to the type of thing we 
have here—the Advances for Homes Department 
in the Government Savings Bank. The Bank 
simply provides the money, and does little beyond 
that, it does not interfere with the provision of 
plans. They keep a few plans, but they do not 
insist, nor even push them. Its business is purely 
the provision of money, and the client is treated 
much the same as if he were an ordinary client, 
and he can make arrangements with his architect 
or his builder in exactly the same way as if he 
were providing the money himself. 


“Now, so far as I know, I think this scheme is the 
best for the building of homes. The Bank’s valuer 
goes round and has a look at the job during the 
building, but there is nothing unusual in that. For 
some 14 years the Bank has been carrying on this 
scheme, and their bad debts are negligible. It 
seems to me that if the Government will simply 
provide more fuel for the machine that this will 
be an entirely satisfactory solution so far as the 
financial end of it is concerned. T think that the 
Commonwealth Government could do no better 
than work with the Commonwealth Bank in the 
same way. 


“T think when it comes to the provision of plans 
in such a scheme as is now at work that the 
Architects of the State are the people who can 
supply the plans. I think that we, as Architects, 
can do a tremendous lot to help with our end of 
the concern, and I know that the Master Builders 
will do a lot to help with theirs. I believe that we 
can do a great deal, and from the interest that I 
see has already been aroused, I think we really 
want to do our share. 


“T have been looking into the way in which these 
things are managed in other parts of the world, 
and there is one scheme that I want to bring 
before your notice. Speaking of the man who has 
£1000 to spend on his home—I find that the 
average cost of the houses round about this figure 
erected last year (and there were some 11000 of 
them) was only £640—that shows you that the 
average man does not spend £1000 on his house, 
and to the man who spends £640 on his home 
the sum of £36 architect’s fees is a big problem, 
and in most cases, it simply means he does not 
find it, but that the home is built without an 
architect. 


“Now looked at from our end of the business, the 
problem is a very big one, when you are restricted 
to price, all things taken together with the fact 
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that it takes just as long going to and from such 
buildings for supervision, etc., as for the larger 
jobs, it means that the small homes do not pay; 
yet these people who are not so well off as many 
others, are just as much entitled to our good work 
as are those who are wealthy; but few architects 
care to undertake the erection of the small homes. 


“Now, seeking round for ideas over some con- 
siderable period, I have been very much interested 
in an attempt to solve this thing by a number of 
architects in Minnesota. They called themselves 
the ‘Minnesota Architects’ Small Homes Service 
Bureau.’ These people prepared plans, and pub- 
lished a booklet, and it seems it was a great suc- 
cess—almost from the inception. Apparently they 
found the same sort of interest as I think we are 
likely to experience here. In this case, an outside 
Association offered to finance the provision of 100 
stock plans, and those plans formed the first stock 
in trade. I have here some books showing 
examples of them which will be available pre- 
sently for any of you who wish to have a look 
at them. Also in the Public Library there is a 
volume of plans which were prepared from those 
of which I speak. Now, as soon as they found 
that the Press was very interested, and that the 
papers would like to publish the plans, an arrange- 
ment was made by which the papers paid for the 
privilege of publishing such plans. Just before 
Christmas of last year, there were 74 papers 
actually paying for this privilege of publishing 
one plan per week. 


“In 1924 these people had made from the sale of 
plans £7500, and from all sources they had col- 
lected £14000 (for supervising, etc.) This seems 
to me to be a good turn-over. Some £200 of this 
represents profit, but they each had a share of the 
proceeds. I do not know just what they expected, 
but as they each had a share in the proceeds, I 
suppose this was clear over and above that. 


“This Minnesota scheme having got well under 
way, they went ahead and organised it all over 
the States, but although there is no doubt that it 
was Satisfactory in the State of Minnesota, it 
does not appear to have been always a success in 
the other States. There are six or eight States 
running a scheme like the one described, but I 
think there are good reasons for the lack of inter- 
est in some of the other States, I do not believe, 
however, that the conditions which affect them 
would affect us. I think the conditions here are 
quite good. 


“Although this plan was spoken of as coming 
from the Institute of Architects of the principal 
States, it was in reality run by 15 firms quite 
alone, and I think this is one of the reasons why 
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it has not been as popular as it might have been. 
You know America has plan shops all over the 
place, and these people were facing the opposition 
of well established plan-selling businesses. In our 
own case the position is much more favourable 
for running something of this sort. As yet noth- 
ing has been provided for the men who have only 
a little money to put up, but I think the Local 
Government Authorities are sufficiently interested 
to, of their own volition, try to do their utmost 
to send people along to us when we have anything 
to give them. It can be done, and I feel that we 
shall get all the help we need. 


“T feel that the Institute of Architects is the right 
authority to form this Bureau, and that we should 
then invite each and every architect in the State 
to send in to us anything good in the way of 


small house plans, say, for a limited amount to be 


arranged. The Bureau would have its Plan Com- 
mittee comprised of leading domestic experts. 


They would review the plans just as in a public 
competition. The plans would be paid for at the 
rates as if the job had gone through in the ordin- 
ary way at the established Institute scale of 
charges. By this means the Bureau would get, 
say, 50 plans, or perhaps too for a stock, the 
number would depend on what prospects there are 
for selling them. Any architect would be quite at 
liberty to send in five, or six, or ten, just as he 
prepares them. I am sure that quite a lot of people 
who are struggling to get their homes would be 
only too glad to avail themselves of such an 
opportunity as such a Bureau as outlined would 
provide. 


“Well, having obtained 50 or roo plans, the 
Bureau would proceed to sell them. The idea is to 
sell them complete with three copies, specification as 
required, and bill of quantities. Now, if you pay 
£60 for the plan, you will have to sell enough at, 
say, three guineas to get your money back. ‘T’he 
price will of course have to be arranged so as to 
get your money back and to cover all overhead ex- 
penses for the running of the scheme. Besides 
this, each job will bring in a small amount, as, for 
instance, 1/- each for the Conditions of Contract, 
etc. I hope such plans as I describe will prove 
sufficiently attractive to jerry builders, and, in 
fact, all builders in want of plans, that they will 
be bought freely, not only by the men who are 
building the one and only home of their lifetime, 
but also by those who go in for speculative build- 
ing of small homes. If this is done, I think it will 
make a great difference to the streets of houses 
in our suburbs in a very short time. There is no 
need to fear that there will be too much repeti- 
tion. Get that out of your minds altogether, there 
would be no more of it under this system than 
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has been going on for many years, and is going 
on at the present time. I do not think there is the 
slightest need to worry on that point. The houses 
will be of thoroughiy good types, and 1f there are 
a few of the same designs scattered about in the 
different suburbs, this will be an advantage rather 
than a drawback. Look at many of our suburban 
streets to-day—with rows and rows and streets 
and streets of the same kind of houses—and poor 
types at that. 

“Now, that really is the whoie system. ‘There are 
details which will have to be arranged by a 
Committee if the scheme is taken up and prepared 
for working conditions. 


“The main idea in working out the system will be 
to keep in mind always the necessity for statid- 
ardization wherever possible, of fittings, etc., with 
the object of reducing cost. You must remember 
that you are building a Ford and not a_ Rolls 
Royce. The proposition needs to be looked at 
from a business standpoint, and when ! say 
“standardization” I mean standardization of cer- 
tain parts, such as windows, doors, etc. The 
R.I.B.A. got to work with regard to the stand- 
ardization of metal windows some little while 
back with most excellent results from every point 
of view—the prices were reduced, and the win- 
dows were turned out, complete with ali fittings, 
thus saving an infinite amount of unnecessary 
work and worry in connection with calculations. 
In Australia to-day, we can purchase metal win- 
dows complete with all fittings ready to put in— 
this is what I mean when I talk of standardiza- 
tion. The same applies, of course, to the joinery 
and many other materials. 


“With regard to the Local Government Authori- 
ties, the Councils like to see the poor man get the 
fairest deal possible, and they have to put up with 
a great amount of trouble in passing the plans as 
now submitted to them. I feel sure that we will 
receive support from them in our endeavour to 
see that the poor man gets a decent plan when he 
goes to build his own home, and if they will take 
the stand that they will not accept poor plans any 
longer, and if we have our Bureau ready to sup- 
ply such plans as they will be glad to accept—why 
the whole problem is settled. The man who can- 
not afford to pay big fees comes to the Plan 
Bureau and gets all he needs for a few guineas. 
Now if we go along offering something like this, 
if we show that we are anxious to serve and not 
to make, there can be no doubt at all that we will 
get every consideration and help. 


“There is possibly the objection that this would 
strike a blow at the small struggling architect, 
to whom the small cottage is of great value—I do 


not think there are very many who will suffer. 
There is practically nothing done by architects in 
this field, as far as I can see; but this would be 
the only valid objection that could be raised by 
men in our profession. 

“With regard to finance—we are not going to do 
it on the lines followed in America. I really think 
that we can convince the Government Savings 
Bank or anyone else who is interested of the 
soundness of the scheme, and that quite a number 
of people would be ready to lend us the money, 
also | think there are a lot of us who would be 
pleased to send in plans and wait until the sales 
begin to be made for our money. I do not think 
we should try anything that is absolutely akin to 
the Minnesota scheme. I think the basis of the 
whole thing is the competition offered to the 
whole of the profession, by which means you will 
have the best efforts, and a steady flow of plans 
coming in. 

“Now, this is all I have to tell you at the present 
juncture. | think it is worth trying, and I want 
to see you try it. | think we should make some 
definite attempt to be of use to the people of this 
State, and I think the greatest use would be to 
help the man who is down at the bottom.” 


Mr. Richards (Master Builders’ Assn.) spoke 
warmly of his appreciation of the possibilities of 
the scheme outlined by the President, and ex- 
pressed hope that it might be definitely launched 
in the near future. He said that one of the surest 
guards against bolshevism was personal owner- 
ship of homes. 

Mr. Godsell (President of Board of Architects) 
said he felt he could give such a scheme as out- 
lined his full support. He thought it entirely prac- 
ticable. He believed the financial side could be 
arranged without any great difficulty. He was 
sure that such plans would be a boon, not only 
to the man building his own small home, but to 
the jerry builders, and others who would be glad 
to get good plans at smail cost. He thought much 
detail would have to be gone into in the matter of 
alterations and adaptations of plans, and that a 
strong Committee would be needed to finalise the 
scheme and set it going. 

Mr. E. A. Scott said: “Mr. President, you see 
before you a converted person,” and went on to 
say that he had not thought from what he had 
known of the scheme previously that it was at all 
a workable idea, but that after the President’s 
explanation, he felt sure that it had splendid pos- 
sibilities, and he now believed that it was entirely 
practicable. He believed that all Architects in 
N.S.W. would be glad to help forward such a 
plan, and that he personally would do anything 
in his power to help. 
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Mr. Louat said that he had appreciated very much 
the outlining of what he considered a thoroughly 
practicable scheme. He thought there was no 
doubt at all that standardization is a coming thing 
and would be of much assistance in such a scheme 
as this. He agreed with what Mr. Richards had 
said with regard to ownership of homes being a 
safeguard against communists—he had never 
known a communist who owned a house yet. 


Mr. Richardson said it gave him great pleasure 
to move a vote of thanks to the President for his 
very able address. He felt it was really necessary 
to have the Local Gevernment Act amended to 
make it necessary that the small houses should be 
designed by responsible architects before this 
scheme could be really effective and ensure a suffi- 
cient number of clients. He felt sure that the 
attitude of the Banks was promising for the 
future developments and that this scheme would 
inevitably be launched. 

Mr. Hill said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Richardson, 
and at the same time expressed his deep interest 
in the scheme. 


Col. Hurst said he would like to say a few words 
regarding the Local Government aspect of this 
scheme, and speaking from the point of view of 
an alderman, he could assure the President and 
Members that such a scheme would solve many 
of the difficulties that the Councils had to con- 
tend with. Their sympathy is with the poor man 
who is endeavouring to get his home, but who is 
not in a position to pay architects’ fees. If this 
scheme is brought to fruition, the poor man. will 
be able to have architects’ plans equal to those of 
the man who is better off. He felt sure that the 
Institute would have the support of many of the 
Councils. There was a suggestion which he would 
like to make—that of having the name of the 
architect moulded on a brick or plate inserted in 
the building. This would simplify matters in re- 
gard to inspection, etc., and would be a stamp of 


quality. He would like to see some such arrange- 
ment included in the scheme. Another thing he 
wished to stress was the importance of the con- 
ditions being attached to the sets of drawings. He 
felt that it was a very vital thing that fuli protec- 
tion should be given to the small Home Builders 
from the inroads of unscrupulous men and those 
conditions were going to help the matter consider- 
ably. 


He then formally moved “that this meeting affirm 
the principle of a Small Homes Service Bureau 
as outlined by the President (Mr. Hook), and 
that it be an instruction from this meeting to the 
Council of the Institute that they prepare the 
scheme in detail and submit same to either a 
Special General or Regular Monthly Meeting, but 
not later than the Regular Meeting of July next.” 
As there was already a motion before the meet- 
ing, Mr. Richardson consented to include the 
motion in his, with permission of the seconder. 
The motion, on being put to the meeting, was car- 
ried unanimously with acclamation. 


Mrs. ‘Taylor said that she would like to see the 
stamp of the Water and Sewerage Board on the 
Plans, as this would facilitate matters very much. 
Mr. Buchanan congratulated the President on 
what seemed to him to be a very sane and logical 
proposition. He thought it would add prestige to 
the Architects in many ways. So far he noticed 
nothing had been said with regard to supervision. 
This was a very important matter and must be 
gone into in detail. 


The President said that for some time a Commit- 
tee had been working on this scheme, and that 
really a great deal of work had been done, and 
many details mentioned by different speakers had 
already been considered. He wished especially to 
mention the assistance he had received from Col. 
Hurst and Mr. Hill. He had much pleasure in 
declaring the motion, including instructions, to 
Council. Carried unanimously, 
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BOAR DEOF ARCH PREIS OF N.S. W. 
fe Owe Ok INSTITU OF ARCHITECTS 


MEETINGS: During the five months ended 31st March, 
8 Board Meetings and 4 Committee Meetings were 
held. 

DEPUTY MEMBER: The Governor appointed Mr. 
J. Nangle, Superintendent of Technical Education, as 
Deputy for Professor Wilkinson during the latter’s 
absence from the State. 


RETIREMENT OF SIR CHARLES ROSENTHAL: 
As he would vacate the office of President of the In- 
stitute Sir Charles Rosenthal retired as a Member of 
the Board. Regret was expressed by the President at 
the loss of his services and he was thanked for the 
work he had done as a member of the Board. 


DEATH OF QUEEN ALEXANDRIA: A message of 
condolence was sent to their Most Gracious Majesties 
the King and Queen and to the Royal Family on the 
death of Queen Alexandria. 


R.I.B.A. President: The congratulations of the Board 
were conveyed to E. Guy Dawber on his election as 
President of the R.I.B.A. 


REGISTRATIONS: The following 11 registrations 
have been approved :— 


Walter E. Clark 

Ernest Coleman 

Thomas E. Cooper 

Jean Alison Cunningham 
Wiliam Rae Laurie 
Charles Mackey 

John Moir 

Finlay E. Munro 

Hubert Alfred Rudder 
Maurice Buxton Ryan 
Samuel Parmenas Woodford 


DECLINED: Four applications were declined. 
WITHDRAWAL FROM REGISTER: The request 
of Mr. James Orwin, transferred to Brisbane, to with- 
draw from the Register, was acceded to. 

DECEASED ARCHITECT—W. A. ROSTRON: The 
sympathy of the Board was conveyed to his widow 
and family. 


RESTORATION TO REGISTER: The names of 
W..T. BROOME and JOHN KIRKPATRICK were 
restored to the Register. 


REGISTER AND ROLL: As at the 31st December, 
1925. 

The President advanced the Roll Fees of five Archi- 
tects who were ill or in financial difficulties. 

The following were removed from the Register and 
omitted from the Roll which was gazetted on 20th 
January, 1926 :— 


(a) Through non-payment of annual Roll Fees. 
Beresford, F. H. 
Broome, W. T. 
Herbert, L. F. 
Cody, V. de P. 
Graf, F. G. 


(b) Deceased architects: 


Barlow, J. 
Dayctie c: 


lnawimiems, (C., IR 
Goodwin, W. M. 
Hennessy, J. F. 
Justelius, J. EF. 
Kirkpatrick, J. 
Lake, J.. W. H: 
Lupton, A. S. 
Moorhouse, F. 
Williams, Edwin 


(c) Architects who withdraw from the Register: 
Carter: CeaW-e]) 


Orwin, James — 
Thompson, G. R. 
Withey, A. E. 


The following new architects were added: 


Aisbett, J. C. 
Clarks We E. 
Cooper, T. E. 
Dowling, V. L. 
Hicks, J; 
Howard, Cy V; 
Kronidoff, A. 
Laurie, W. 2. 
Mackey, N. C. 
Moar: Ni. .J: 
Munro, F. FE. 
IRaaKetal, Thy, ake. 
Ryan, M. B. 
Sambrook, A. N. H. 
Torode, W. N. 
Williams, L. R. 


The following were restored to the Register and added 
to the Roll: 

Angus, J. F. 

Potter, A. G. 


Names since restored to the Register. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD: It was 
decided to reprint the First Report of the Board being 
an extract from the Annual Report of the Minister 
for Education for the year 1924, together with the 
two financial statements to the 30th June, 1924. This 
will be forwarded with the Roll of Architects for 
1926 containing the names of 658 architects and a 
covering circular letter to each architect. 


DUPLICATE REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES: 
The Board was not prepared to accede to the request 
of two architects that duplicate registration certificates 
be issued to them. 


ILLEGAL USE OF WORD “ARCHITECT”: Suit- 
able action has been taken in the case of 6 persons 
and a Sydney newspaper in connection with the illegal 
use of the word “Architect”. 


ADVERTISING: An architect who was cited before 
the Board was directed to cease advertising in the 
public press. 


WAVERLEY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL: The Board 
communicated with the Town Clerk, Waverley, with 
regard to his Council’s action in addressing firms of 
builders asking them whether they would be prepared 
to submit a design or designs with costs thereof for 
the re-construction of the Bondi Bath premises 
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SYDNEY OFFICIAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY: 
The Board agreed to the inclusion of Architects under 
the Professions and Trades Section in small or block 
type, but considered it unprofessional for architects 
to have a card announcement in this Directory. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OR WReAITECTS OF 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: In reply to a communi- 
cation from the Argentine Minister, received through 
the Hon. L. S$. Amery, Dominions Office, London, the 
name of the President was submitted as Overseas 
Correspondent of the Central Association of Architects 
of the Argentine Republic for the purpose of establish- 
ing an interchange of ideas upon Architecture. 


RECIPROCITY: Further attention has been given 
to the question of reciprocal arrangements between the 
Registration Boards of New South Wales and Victoria. 
GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK OF N.S.W.: The 
Commissioners, who were approached in connection 
with loans to clients for the erection of homes, have 
informed the Board that they would prefer plans 
drawn by architects. 

ENDOWMENT FUND: A further deposit has been 
made of fees of several members of the Board to this 
Fund. 


A SPECIAL GRANT was: made to Mr. Meredith S. 
Smith, a student of outstanding merit, of the Sydney 
Technical College, to assist him in proceeding abroad 
in connection with his architectural studies, He left 
Sydney on 27th of January last. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARS: Reports have been 
received through Major H. C. Corlette on the work 
of Mr. W. H. Morris who has been allowed to extend 
his tire abroad for a further year. 


Eight photographs by W. R. Laurie have been selected 
for reproduction. He is to submit some work for 
the Institute’s Exhibition. 


AUSTRALIAN MEDALLION: Seven designs were 
received, 5 drawings and 2 plaster models, for the 
Australian Medallion. The model by Mr. Rayner Hoff 
was accepted and the drawing by Bertram C. Duck- 
worth was highly commended. ‘The accepted design 
carries a premium of £21 and is the property of the 
Board. Arrangements have been made to have the 
Medallion struck. 


EXAMINATION TEXT BOOKS: A list of text books 
for the assistance of students and candidates, particu- 


larly for the use of country examinees, for the Board’s 
examination has been prepared. 


SECOND PRESCRIBED EXAMINATION: This 
took place at the Sydney Technical College. The 
written examination extended over six days, 15th to 
20th March, and the oral examination was held in 
the first three evenings of the following week. 


The members of the Board were the examiners: 
Design and History: Messrs. Godsell, Waterhouse, 
and Hadley. 


Building Construction, and Building Materials: 
Messrs. Hook and Nangle. 
Hygiene and Practice: Messrs. Budden and Weston. 


There were 15 candidates, including two from the 
country. 


The 9 successful candidiates were :— 


Allsopp, J. E. 
Buckland, L. J. 
Dwyer, A. H. 
Grout, R. E. 
Tucass Saws 
Quinlan, H. N. 
Smellie, A. A. 
Smith, V. B. 
Valder, W. 


Candidate Reginald Edwin Grout, who sat in every 
subject, was awarded a Pass with Honours. 
Ixclusive of Design and Practice exemptions were 
granted to candidates who had passed other examina- 
tions recognised by the Board. 


Seven candidates took 2 subjects; 4 were examined in 
3 subjects; 1 in 4 subjects; 1 in 5 subjects; and 2 in 
6 subjects. 


Ten of the 15 candidates in Design passed in that 
subject. One of the 3 candidates in Building Con- 
struction; 3 of the 4 candidates in Building Materials ; 
2 of the 4 candidates in History; 3 of the 7 in Hygiene; 
and 9 of the 14 examinees in Practice passed. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY: At the request of the Minister, the Hon. 
T. D. Mutch, the Board appointed a Special Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Godsell, Waterhouse, and Budden, 
to visit the School of Architecture and, after con- 
ferring with the Vice Chancellor, submit a report to 
him. He was informed that the existing provisions 
for the education and training of the students were 
inadequate, and it was urged that in view of the 
absence of Professor Wilkinson a full-time lecturer 
should be appointed. State funds not being available 
for this financial year the Board offered the Minister 
the sum required to enable the University Senate to 
make an appointment (£116/13/4). The Minister 
versity that he would provide on the Estimates of his 
accepted this and informed the Board and the Uni- 
versity that he would provide on the Sstimates of his 
Department the sum of £350 from the beginning of 
the next financial year, and pledged the Government 
to find at least this amount annually pending the con- 
sideration of further proposals for permanently increas- 
ing the endowment of the School when the Board had 
had a further opportunity of investigating the position 
on the return of Professor Wilkinson. 


On the 1st February the Senate decided to create the 
position of Lecturer in Architectural Practice and Con- 
struction and appointed Mr. A. S. Hook to this position. 
On the tst March the Senate appointed: Mr. Hook as 
Acting Professor of Architecture as well as Acting 
ey of the Faculty for the period of Lent Term, 
1926, 


The keen appreciation of the University was conveyed 
to the President of the Board for the assistance 
rendered to the School, and it was intimated that the 
re-organisation of the Architectural Curriculum would 
receive attention soon after Professor Wilkinson’s 
return. The Professor, who had been informed of 
the steps taken by the Board, conveyed his personal 
thanks and that of the University for the increase in 
the grant to the School, 
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LIVING ROOM, “PERULIA,” WAHROONGA, 
SYDNEY. 


Photographed by Cazneaux when the house was in 
the possession of its destaner. Mr Hardy |Vilson, 
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THE*ANONYMITY OF ARCHITECTURE 


The “Hordern” Pavilion, 
‘Royal Agricultural Show- 
ground, Sydney. 

_ Exterior ironwork and all sup- 
porting steelwork inside protect- 
ed by two coats of “Ferrodor’” 

Paint. 


Ferrodor Elastic Paint 
Used also for 


The “Hordern” Pavilion 


S a paint for steel, iron and woodwork —espec- 
tally under Australian Coastal conditions‘ Fer- 
rodor”is unsurpassed. Used on the Royal Agricul- 
tural Showground Grandstand, on Messrs. Anthony 
Hordern & Sons Pavilion, and on the “Hordern” 
Pavilion, which latter was painted in March 1924 by 
J. Perrott: Architects, Messrs. Trenchard, Smithand 
Maisey ; Builders, Messrs. John Grant and Sons. 
“Ferrodor is used also by the British Admiralty on Naval Bases — 
by the Australian Government and by such representative firms as 
Dorman Long & Co. and The Colonial Sugar Refining Co. and 
many more. There is a reason for the popularity of “Ferrodor” 


anong men who know. We will be glad to send you an interesting 
booklet that tells this reason. Sole Agents for Australia :—— 


WILLIAM ADAMS € COMPANY 


175 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY — — — —~‘AND ALL STATES 
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By William Moore 


LTHOUGH the signing of buildings by 
architects is a question which has been dis- 
cussed before, there is one phase of this 

subject which, I think, has not been seriously con- 
sidered. While the names of some of the early 
designers of buildings which have a lasting dignity 
are familiar to architects, the public knows noth- 
ing of them. It would be rather terrible if another 
generation should pass away without any effort 
being made to save their names from drifting 
into still greater obscurity. Time is the supreme 


critic; and after a long lapse of years there can- 


not be much difference of opinion regarding the 
finest examples of the architecture of the past. 


Now, what can be done? I beg to submit a plan 
to the Institute which would entail little trouble 
and slight expense. It might give consideration 
as to what buildings were worthy of recognition 
and the form the mark of authorship should take. 
It would have to bear the cost of a design for a 
suitable relief, copies of which might be sent to 
the owners and controllers of the buildings 
selected, asking them to stand the expense of 
having the relief modelled and cast in bronze. 
“This Building was designed by 

Born. Died xa 
would be sufficient for the inscription; but in the 
arrangement of the composition there would be 
room for a distinctive design on sculpturesque 
lines. The sum required for a uniform relief 
could be ascertained, and one might express the 
hope that those in charge of a noble building 
would not be so ignoble as to demur at the 
amount. It is not likely that the recommendations 
of the Institute would always be accepted, but 
a start would be made; and the work of a few, at 
least, of the early architects would be recognised 


at last. If these buildings were crowned by the 
Institute it might give them much greater pro- 
tection. Burdekin House has been marked for the 
hand of the destroyer, and even the removal of 
St. James’ Church has been glibly suggested. 
The names of three architects will readily occur 
to those interested in this scheme. They are: 

Francis Howard Greenway, 

Edmund T. Blacket, 

Horbury Hunt. 
Unfortunately there are few examples of the 
work of the first-named. How he was generously 
encouraged by Governor Macquarie and cruelly 
snubbed by Commissioner John Thomas Bigge is 
related in Hardy Wilson’s account of the life of 
this architect, in The Macquarie Book (Art in 
Australia Ltd., 1921). But his designs for St. 
James’ Church, St. Matthew’s Church, Windsor, 
and the Macquarie Barracks are sufficient to place 
him amongst the immortals. One does not object 
to the name of Governor Macquarie appearing on 
these buildings. He was an able administrator and 
our first patron of the Arts. He did so much that 
we can forgive him for acting as his own publicity 
agent. But what can be said for the apathy which 
allows the name of Greenway, the first Australian 
architect, to remain unhonoured and almost un- 
known? 
There is a much wider selection to be made in 
connection with the buildings designed by 
Edmund 7’. Blacket. With such structures as The 
Main Building and the Great Hall at the Univer- 
sity, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, St. Paul’s College, 
St. Mark’s, Darling Point; St. Stephen’s, New- 
town, St. John’s Darlinghurst; and St. John’s at 
the Glebe, there are quite enough examples to 
choose from. The extent of the output of Hor- 
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bury Hunt is not so definitely known. One of his 
houses may be seen in the Gunangulla Road, near 
Scots College; another stands near the Methodist 
Church in the old Liverpool Road, Ashfield, while 
the third, a large mansion, which is now used as 
a hospital, is outside Armidale. 


Other buildings suggested by different architects 
were: St. Mary’s Cathedral, designed by W. W. 
Waddell; the General Post Office, by James 
Barnet; the Mutual Insurance Building, by John 
Kirkpatrick; some of the houses on the North 
Shore designed by Jefferson Jackson; the 
Anglican Church at Camden, supposed to be 
designed in London by Sir George Gilbert Scott ; 
and Hilly’s Carrara House, Vaucluse. The names 
of some of the designers of the best examples of 
the past appear to be absolutely forgotten. The 
old Government House, Parramatta, St. John’s, 
Parramatta, Camden House, the Subiaco Con- 
vent, and the old Admiralty House were also sug- 
gested, but I could learn nothing regarding their 
authorship. 


I have discussed the subject with a well-known 
architect who considers that not only the best of 
the early work should be labelled, but all the 
modern. People would then known who did the 
bad. In America they not only give the name of 
the firm of architects responsible for the building, 
but the names of the chief draughtsmen who 
designed certain parts. He thought it would be 
useful to both citizens and visitors to know who 
had designed a building which attracted their at- 
tention. There was no reason why a building 
should not be signed like an example in painting. 
I have written this article only by way of sug- 
gestion. The names of our early painters have 
been preserved by the signature on their canvases, 
while those of some of our early architects have 
passed into oblivion. The followers of any art 
are rarely well paid, but they do look for some 
recognition for work finely conceived and well 
carried out. Where it can be done at this late 
hour, it should be done. 


THE PROPOSED SMALL HOUSE Pa 


SERVICE? BG Ree# wu 
cAn Appreciation by Editl, Constance Horrocks, M.I.A. 


UR President put before us at the May 
neeting of the Institute a “Proposal for a 
Small House Plan Service Bureau for 
N.S.W.” 
A scheme so well thought out, so workable, and 


so fraught with real and lasting good that it must 
appeal to all who love this country. 


For many years now we have felt that the exist- 
ing state of affairs in regard to the planning and 
building of the small house was a disgrace to 
this State. 

We all felt that; but the way out has been the 
problem—a satisfactory way out. 


To condemn is always so easy, but to construct 
takes time, and thought, and interest at heart. 


And in the meantime there sprang up around us 
everywhere the ugly, the monotous, the unin- 
teresting, the jerry built; crowding our suburbs, 
spoiling our city and our country towns, cheapen- 
ing our seaside resorts, and making whole neigh- 
bourhoods dull and uninteresting, if not hideously 
ugly. A more or less lasting witness to our neglect 
and thoughtlessness. 


Meanwhile our young and promising architects 
were cheated out of work that would have been 


invaluable to them (won in fair and open compe- 
tition), cheated by a system which allowed the 
ignorant and the untrained to encroach upon their 
domain and thrive and flourish there. 

All this can now be changed if our President 
receives the backing he so richly deserves from 
all the architects in this State. 

We ask the older and the more successful archi- 
tects to give it their interest and valuable support, 
and we know we do not ask in vain. 

Surely it is all important in the growth of any 
City Beautiful that the homes of the people 
should be designed by architects? 

And our State is not to be last in its building of 
“Cities Beautiful.” 

It has been rightly said that a nation’s true 
strength and greatness is to be found in the homes 
of the people. 

The happy and contented man and woman and 
the healthy child growing up in better surround- 
ings; the best that we can give. 

This is our responsibility. 

We look into the future and know that it must 
come. 

Let it come in our time. 
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THE EINSTEIN TOWER IN POTSDAM (Western View). 


Designed by Erich Mendelsohn. 


Reproduced from Die Kunst. 


RECENT GERMAN ARCHITECTURE 


N the April number of Die Kunst, there 

is an interesting account of the recently con- 

structed Einstein ‘Tower, in which the 
famous scientist is carrying out his experiments. 
This was the first large work designed by Erich 
Mendelsohn, of Charlottenburg, Berlin, and its 
originality has placed him in the front rank of 
the younger generation of German architects. 
The Tower stands outside Potsdam, where the 
native woods have been carefully preserved. 
“From the railway station,’ says the writer of 
the article, “you motor along a road between a 
wood. In twenty minutes you find yourself in 
a park-like country and over a hilly landscape, 


you catch a glimpse of a building crowned with 
a dome. Its appearance is unfamiliar. 


Almost all our buildings still belong to the end of 
the last century; and in most of them the archi- 
tects have still been under the influence of 
historical styles. For example, when we see build- 
ings with domes, we generally have an impression 
of Roman influence, but that is not so with this 
building. The Einstein Tower, as you observe it 
in all its massiveness, stands in an order by itself, 
and gives you the impression of something you 
have never seen before. In this building there 
is a large strong base upon which rises a vertical 
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THE EINSTEIN TOWER FROM THE SOUTH 
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DETAIL OF THE EINSTEIN TOWER. 
Architect, Erich Mendelsohn. 
Reproduced from Die Kunst. 
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THE MONTANHOF BUILDING IN HAMBURG. 


Architects, H. Distel and A. Grubite. 
Reproduced from Moderne Bauformen. 


mass; he has had the happy idea of using his 
ferro-concrete in monolithic masses. He has also 
avoided the danger of monotony. Many architects 
would have erected a tower with only vertical 
lines; but Mendelsohn has directed the eyes to 
the dome in another manner, the elliptical window 
openings being in rhythmic contrast to the vertical 
lines of the tower, until at last, the eye is drawn 
gradually upwards, till they find rest in the round 
of the dome. In order to fully understand the 
architecture of this building, one should know 
something about the technical purposes, for which 
it was constructed. ‘There is not, as might ordin- 


arily be expected, a telescope for the examination 
of the stars. Inside the tower there stands entirely 
isolated a second tower made of wood, whose 
base is very far below the surface of the ground. 
At the top there are two very powerful mirrors, 
a lens being horizontally placed half way. These 
mirrors catch the light and send it to the depths 
below, where it is caught by a third mirror. The 
two towers give an absolutely equable tempera- 
ture, the main laboratory being deep down under 
the earth, broadly spread out. Here instruments 
of unbelievable fineness are used. ‘I'he laboratory 
is reached by a winding staircase, round the 
wooden tower. 


From the April number of Moderne Bauformen 
there is reproduced the Montanhof Building in 
Hamburg, the architects being H. Distel and 
A. Grubitz. In this corner place the problem 
was to make a centre building with two wings. 


This edifice, which is nine stories high, was 
constructed of Oldenburg bricks, majolica being 
used for some of the decorations. ‘The windows 
were done in chrome yellow and white. ‘T'wo 
colossal figures occupy niches high up on the 
central facade. 
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THE TWO COLOSSAL FIGURES, 
CENTRAL FASCADE. MONTANHOF BUILDING. 


From Moderne Bauformen. 
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CIRCULAR QUAY PARKING STATION. 


it. "H. Ross & Rowe, D. T. Morrowex Gordon, 
Joimt Architects. 


SYDNEY: PARKING 6034 foun 


HE transformation of the wool store of 
Goldsborough, Mort & Co., Central Quay (an 
island site accessible on all four sides) into 
a central parking station, will be carried out from 
designs made by the architects, Messrs. D. T° 
Morrow and Gordon, and H. E. Ross and Rowe. 
It is proposed to utilise the exterior walls of the 
existing building, which are very strongly con- 
structed, and eminently suitable for the purpose, 


by reconstructing the interior with steel and rein- 
forced concrete pillars and floors; and by adding 
two stories, making the structure ten stories high 
altogether. The plans provide for the very latest 
ideas in modern garage construction and equip- 
ment. Due to its suitable location, three of the 
nine floors for parking, may be entered from the 
street level, the upper ‘oors being reached by 
inclined driveways or ramps, with easy grades, 
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Longitudinal Section. 


Showing the easy grade of ramps between floors. 


no greater than that of Martin Place, between 
Pitt and Castlereagh Sts.; and wide enough to 
permit up-and-down traffic simultaneously. Three 
passenger lifts and one car elevator will be in- 
stalled, but there will be no need to use the latter, 
unless that method is preferred. The total number 
of the cars, which the garage will be able to 
accommodate is 935, or about 104 on each floor. 
Each car will have a numbered stand, separated 
from its neighbour by a concrete division, six 
inches high and nine inches wide, every car being 
able to enter or leave without disturbing another. 
The whole of the Young Street frontage and part 
of the Alfred Street frontage will be converted 
into modern shops which will be leased to suit- 
able tenants, whilst the top floor and the roof will 
be constructed as an up-to-date Restaurant com- 


manding a magnificent view of the Harbour and 
North Shore Bridge. At the main entrance, in the 
centre of the building on the ground floor, will 
be a large hall or lobby in which will be located 
enquiry and telephone bureau; news stand and 
flower stall. A Ladies’ Rest Room will be located 
on the top floor opening on to the Roof Garden, 
furnished with the sole idea of affording max1- 
mum comfort and convenience to patrons of the 
garage. The main offices of the Company will be 
situated on the second floor, connected by tele- 
phone with every part of the building, and to the 
check offices at each entrance. Adjoining the Roof 
Garden will be Club and Reading Rooms for men, 
whilst there will also be a Chauffeurs’ Waiting 
and Recreation Room, with pool and_ billiard 
tables. 
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(Top) ; 
THE PRESENT WALL HOUSE, 
BUILT 1926. 
Photograph by Bostock. 
(Left) 


WALL HOUSE OF THE PAST, 
BUILT 1842, 


HE old order changes giving place to new. 
Wall House in Loftus Street, which was 
designed by Mr. E. L,. Sodersteen, super- 


Owing to the narrowness of the building, the 
problem of lighting was a difficult one, but by the 
-use of large window spaces, a maximum of light- 
ing was provided. Welcome notes of colour have 
been introduced by the shield between the two 
arched windows and the russet red tiles of the 


seded the old building, which was erected in 1842. 
The establishment of the firm of George Wall, 
shipping, customs and forwarding agents, goes 
back even before that, being started close on a 


century ago, by Mr. J. B. Metcalf, the founder 
of the Stock Exchange. The new building, which 
has a frontage of 30 feet, is 125 feet in height. 


roof. The colour scheme of the shield, which 
symbolises the branches of business carried on by 
the firm, is in red, blue and gold. 
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THE “EVENING NEWS” BUILDING 


NTERVIEWED by the “Evening News” on 

the completion of its new building, which was 

designed by the firm of Spain and Cosh, 
Colonel Alfred Spain, F’.R.I.B.A., ventured to 
say, that no newspaper in the world had better 
facilities. It was right up-to-date in every essen- 
tial, and the equipment throughout was the fast 
word. 


“During my recent tour abroad,” he remarked, “‘] 
was invited by the directors of the company to 
examine the newspaper buildings, and the lay-out 
of plants in all the new and modern newspaper 
premises, particularly in Chicago, New York, and 
Philadelphia, | made a very close inspection of 
the Chicago “Tribune” new building, which was 
in course of erection. That building is a colossal 
undertaking. It is now finished, and stands higher 
than the Wrigley Building, which is almost oppo- 
site. | have been given to understand that it is to 
be the last of the tallest buildings in that city. It 
has been erected at enormous cost, and is pro- 
vided with wonderful plant and machinery. It 
goes down some hundred feet below the level of 
the pavement. 


“T made an inspection of important Press build- 
ings in New York and Philadelphia, and they 
were the most interesting and instructive of 
the plants seen during my travels. | was particu- 
larly struck with the ‘Bulletin,’ the ‘Liberty Press,’ 
and the Curtis Publishing Company. One may say 
that Philadelphia may be regarded as the centre 
of the world of the Press. When comparing the 
‘Evening News’ new building with those just 
mentioned, I venture to state that no newspaper 
in the world has better facilities. 


“There is ample space. There are windows on all 
sides. ‘There is a most modern equipment well 
laid out, and the machines permit of the produc- 
tion of a great volume of work of superior 
quality at a high rate of speed. All the floors are 
fitted with a rapid elevator service, and precau- 
tionary measures have been taken against fire, 
extinguishers and alarms having been installed, 
and everything possible to minimise risk provided. 
“In the new ‘Evening News’ building all sanitary 
and health matters have been fully provided for 
throughout. Safety devices in the mechanical ce- 
partments have received very close attention. 


Establishments of rest and recreation, an exercise 
room, and a cafeteria have been provided on the 
top portion of the building, adjoining the roof 
garden. Everywhere electricity is found perform- 
ing difficult tasks smoothly, noiselessly, and in- 
stantly, the mechanics having merely to push a 
button. 


“An important adjunct to the whole scheme is 
the motor garage, recently completed not far from 
the new building. It is fitted with the latest appli- 
ances for repairs and the housing of spares, 
duplicate parts, and general storage. This building 
is in a convenient locality, and so is in close touch 
with requirements at a moment’s nctice. 


“IT might well be asked: ‘How has all this been 
accomplished?’ I say it has been possible because 
of the fine organisation. In the first place, every 
assistance has been given by the Managing Editor, 
Mr. E. G. Knox, who has been untiring in his 
efforts to convey all the requirements of the build- 
ing. ‘There has also been the assistance of his 
staff, particularly Mr. Carthew, the Chief Engin- 
eer, and the heads of the mechanical departments. 
All this has proved invaluable to the architects 
and builders in carrying out this important work. 
“Tn the execution of the work, the same must be 
said of the builders, Messrs. Stuart Bros. Mr. 
William Stuart, who has had such wide and ex- 
tensive experience in the erection of newspaper 
buildings, knew exactly the difficult task his firm 
was faced with in the erection of such important 
premises in such limited time. And the work has 
been performed with loyal support of his staft 
ol employees and the sub-contractors. 

“Here the question of organisation presented 
itself again. After several conferences, the build- 
ers prepared a schedule of time, and fixed the 
dates for the completion of the various sections 
of the building. Those times were adhered to 
from start to finish, and that enabled all to feel 
satisfied that the building would be completed 
within the time allowed. 


“The gratifying result has only been achieved by 
the harmonious relations which have existed all 
through in every section of the work. That has 
made it possible for us to create what is almost 
a record for Australia in the erection of big city 
premises, with frontage of two streets, in one of 
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THE NEW “EVENING NEWS” BUILDING, 
Castlereagh and Elizabeth Streets, Sydney. 
Spam and Cosh, Architects. 


the busiest parts of the city. I desire to extend, 
on behalf of my firm, my appreciation and thanks 
to the Managing Editor and his staff, and to the 
builders, Messrs. Stuart Bros.” 


Interviewed by the same paper, Mr. William 
Stuart, senior, head of the firm of Stuart Broth- 
ers, said, that the change over from the old 
building in Market St. to the new premisés had 
not been equalled in the history of printing in 
Australia. This firm erected the “Daily Tele- 
graph” Office, the premises occupied by “The 
Sun,” and are at present engaged on the erection 
of the massive building for the “Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald.” 


“It will be readily understood,” observed Mr. 
Stuart, “that the transfer was one of great magni- 


tude, and called for organising and administrative 
ability of. the very highest quality. So weil, how- 
ever, had the work been arranged, that each man 
responsible knew just what had to be done, and, 
as a result, there was neither confusion nor the 
least hitch in any part of the proceedings. 


“As machine after machine was removed from 
the old to the new building, each was received 
without delay and fixed in its proper place, ready 
to do its work in the production of the papers 
without a break in any of the operations, or with- 
out the slightest delay. Within a space of 24 
hours, machines that had been operating in the 
production of the papers in the old building, were 
removed and re-erected and ready to take their 
part in the production of the papers in their new 
home.” 
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CIty SOUTH TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 
Sy DN EY: 


Designed by Commonwealth Government Architect’s 
Office. 


Mite NEW TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


: 
HE City South Telephone Exchange, which in height, this space being necessary for the instal- 
has been designed by the staff of the ment of the automatic apparatus. A feature of 
Government Architect’s Office, in Sydney, the front of the building is worth noting. The 
vill control the telephonic communication of the facade is placed in such a position that it leaves 
3 business portion of the city. Erected on an a framework, in which all the moulds and cornices 
and site, adjoining the Fire Brigade Station in return on themselves. This is done by treating the 
Jastlereagh Street, it has ample provision for front independently of the main building. In 
ight on all sides. Consisting of six stories, the short, the facade may be regarded as a relief, the 


ground floor is 20 feet, and the others 15 feet main block being indicated by the outer lines. 


Designed by Commonwealth 
Government Architect's 
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POST OFFICE, 
LINDFIELD. 


Office. 


Office. 


KILLARA POST OFFICE. 


Designed by Commonwealth 
Government Architect's 


Office. 


‘SUBURBAN POST OFFIGEse 


HE new post offices erected in some of the 

suburbs around Sydney have a dignity 

which is not usually associated with these 
necessary places. They have attracted so much 
attention, that they are now regarded with pride 
by the local inhabitants, as a worthy addition to 
the architecture of each suburb, where one has 
been introduced. The late Colonel Vernon took 
the view, that the State Government should take 
the lead in architecture; and the need of having 
something better than the drab structures of the 
past, has evidently imbued the staff of the Com- 
monwealth Architect’s office in Sydney with this 
idea, in connection with these new post offices. 


Owing to its alignment with the neighbouring 
shops, the facade of the Surrey Hills office, which 
is constructed of brick, with cement facings, had 
to be kept quite simple. There were more oppor- 
tunities in designing the post office at Lindfield, 
which was carried out on more modern lines, and 
has a character of its own. For a small building, 
it has a rare appearance of solidity and balance. 
Erected on a large area of vacant land, the Killara 
Post Office has been set in harmonious surround- 
ings, the main entrance being the striking feature 
of the building. Instead of the usual paling fence, 
a low brick wall runs alongside the footpath. 


SURREY HILLS’ 
POST OFFICE. 


Designed by Commonw 
Government Architect 


< 
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NO GES cA NID) NEWS 


Mr S. Hurst Seagar, F.R.IBA., F.N.Z.I.A., 
M.T.P.I., was elected president of the New Zea- 
land Institute of Architects, at the last annual 
meeting. 

The British Postmaster-General has adopted a 
design by Sir Charles Gilbert Scott for a public 
telephone box. 


AN OVERCROWDED PROFESSION 


In an article in the Daily Express.( London), on 
architecture as a profession, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, B.A., observes, that under present condi- 
tions, the prospects of architecture as an opening 
for young people is far from promising. Money, 
he adds, is scarce, building is too costly, and there 
are far too many architects for the work to go 
round. The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
since the amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
tects, numbered 8,000 alone. 


GivVlC GEN PTRES 


The need of a civic centre in Sydney was stressed 
by Sir John Sulman in the sixth of the Vernon 
Memorial lectures on town planning, given at the 
Royal Colonial Institute. It was much more eco- 
nomical in administration te group buildings 
among which there was much inter-communica- 
tion than to have them scattered, he remarked. 
As to their inspiring effect, in fostering civic 
pride there could be no question at all, while it 
could not be too strongly enforced that civic pride 
was the basis of all civic progress. There were 
hundreds of cities in the United States, all more 
or less rivals for commercial supremacy, and a 
fine civic centre became a symbol of prosperity, 
and an excellent advertisement. Hence the citi- 
zens were willing to subscribe the funds required 
{o inaugurate a scheme, and usually had sufficient 
power to influence the local authorities to carry it 
out. 


SiOvGEe bo liDLN G 


Some interesting facts are given in Architect and 
Engineer regarding the Telephone Building in 


- . 


San Francisco, which towers above all the other 
structures in that city. Its size is 150 by 160 feet, 
rising 436 feet from side walk to flagpole, there 
being nearly six acres of exterior wall surface. 
There are 26 stories, the total cost of building 
being four million dollars. 


Peer LOO die P R'OS P EC 


A correspondent writing to the editor of Archi- 
tecture (London), from Budaphest, remarks that 
the present conditions in Hungary, are not con- 
ducive to architectural developments. Architects 
were therefore undergoing a period of enforced 
idleness, or they spent their time in drawing plans, 
with little or no prospect of their ever being put 
into execution. The principal work had come from 
outside, a few leading architects having been suc- 
cessful in competitions for designs for important 
buildings in Paris, Antwerp and Chicago. 


Neeeweeborl Ss V LEW 


In a lecture on “Architecture from the Artist’s 
Point of View,” which was delivered before the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, Mr. J. S. 
MacDonald, in summing up, said that artists 
would like to see six things: (1) the corners of 
buildings at street intersections cut off, in order 
to facilitate traffic and provide better vistas; (2) 
more arcades; (3) more domes and cupolas; (4) 
more campaniles; (5) choice ornament and fine 
lettering on buildings; (6) the limit on the height 
of buildings modified. He added that all artists 
would like to see interiors arranged, with spaces 
for mural decorations. 


WATEREOO BRIDGE 


The Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council has proposed that competitive 
designs should be called for a new Waterloo 
Bridge. The matter has been referred to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, which, while deplor- 
ing the removal of the existing bridge, has agreed 
to give the Council its support. 
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STUDENTS Abe OAD 


HE reports regarding the progress of 
Kenneth Hamlyn McConnell, a former 


student of the School of Architecture at. 


the University, who won the Australian Medal- 
lion and the Travelling Scholarship, valued at 
£400, awarded by the Board of Architects of 
New South Wales in 1925, are very satisfactory. 
In a letter to the Registrar of the Board, Mr. 
Hubert G. Corlett, O.B.E., F.S.A., F.R.1B.A., its 
London representative, wrote on February 24th, 
that he had heard from Mr. Maurice Webb, that 
Mr. McConnell was doing good work in Sir Aston 
Webb’s office. He added that he was given a 
place in this office through the desire of Mr. 
Maurice Webb, to help him, in the latter’s capac- 
ity, as Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education of the R.I.B.A. Mr. Maurice Webb is 
the son of Sir Aston Webb, who was formerly 
president of the Royal Academy. 


Regarding his studies, Mr. McConnell reported to 
the Board in a letter, dated February 27th: “T 
arrived in this country in September last year,” 
he wrote, “and spent the first three weeks visiting 
various places in the South of England, including 
Salisbury, Wells, Bath, Bristol and Gloucester, 
doing such sketches, measured and otherwise, as 
time would permit. From October last, I have 
been assisting Sir Aston Webb in his office, and 
studying at night, first at the South Kensington 
Museum, and latterly at the University of London 
Architectural Atelier. In December last I sat for 
the final papers in Professional Practice at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which I 
passed, thus qualifying for the degree of Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A: I propose to proceed to Italy and 


elsewhere, early in May of this year, to continue 
my studies abroad.”” On March 2oth, Mr. Corlette 
informed the Board that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Maurice Webb, of the firm of Sir Aston 
Webb and Son, who stated that Mr. McConnell 
worked very hard, and they were very glad indeed 
to have him in the office. 


There was no scholarship awarded to a student 
of the School of Architecture at the Sydney 
Technical College in 1925. It would have been 
awarded to Meredith Saphir Smith, if he had 
gone through the prescribed course. Owing to his 
outstanding ability, the members of the Board 
provided the funds, for a special grant to this 
student. In a letter to the Board, dated March 
23rd, he reports that he presented his credentials 
to Professor Richardson, and was at once admit- 
ted to the. Architectural Atelier, associated with 
the School of Architecture, London University. 


Walter Hayward Morris, a former student at the 
School of Architecture at the Sydney Technical 
College, who was awarded the Travelling Schol- 
arship in 1924, expects to be back in Sydney in 
November, and will return through the United 
States. He has been working in the office of Mr. 
Frank Verritty, where another former student of 
the school, Samuel Beverley, is on the staff. The 
latter married his employer’s daughter, so he 
appears to be settled in London for life. William 
Rae J,aurie, a former student of the School of 
Architecture at the University, who was awarded 
the Travelling Scholarship the same year as Mr. 
Morris, returned to Australia some time ago. He 
is now in the office of Messrs. Hall and Devereux, 
Brisbane. 
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FUTURIST FURNITURE. 


Furniture designed in conformity wrth the 
principles of cubism, and shown at the Expo- 
sition of Decorative Arts, Paris. 1025. 
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EXHIBIT FLO 


HE, 1926 Annual Exhibition was opened 

on Ist June by His Excellency the Gover: 

nor-General. The President, Professor A 
S. Hook, introducing His Excellency, said in 
part: Architecture is essentially a people’s art, 
although some of its aspects only appeal to those 
with a technical education. In fact, in a civilized 
community no man can fail to come under the 
influence of this art. Architecture fcr most of us 
determines the surroundings to which we open 
our eyes in this world. It has to do with the 
homes in which we spend our childhood. It builds 
the schools in which we are educated. it arranges 
the shops, factories, studies and offices in which 
we later earn our daily bread. When we worship 
whether we worship God or mammon—it is 
Architecture which determines the style and, to 
a very great extent, the atmosphere in which we 
worship. That so ubiquitous and vital an art 
should interest men in all times is no more than 
might be expected. Browning says: 


“For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love. 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out . . 

-and that might be said fo express the object of 
this Exhibition—it is hoped to direct your atten- 
tion to that greater exhibition of architecture and 
building work that you see going on outside all 
the time in the building of Sydney, all that has 
been done in the past, and the still greater work 
that will go on in the future. We want to arouse 
your interest in this work, which is the work of 
the Architect and the Architect’s dearest and clos- 
est colleague—the Builder. Now, though there has 
not been in our time quite so much obvious inter- 
est in architecture as we could desire, architects 
in the past have been particularly fortunate in 
this—that those who have been called to lead 
mankind have always shown great interest in the 
building of great things. We have an outstanding 
example of this in the “great Macquarie,” who 
set architecture in Australia on a great basis right 
in the earliest days of our history. Other Gover- 
nors have followed along the path laid down by 
Governor Macquarie, and always their interest 
has been for good. It has been the privilege of the 
Institute of Architects to have many of the King’s 
Representatives here to open our Annual Exhibi- 
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tions and to attend our Annual Dinners, and this 
year we have the privilege of welcoming His Ex- 
cellency Lord Stonehaven to this oldest estab- 
lished Institute of Architects in Australia. 


We very much regret that Lady Stonehaven was 
unable to be present this afternoon as we know 
that she is personaily and sincerely interested in 
the Mother Art—on behalf of the Institute of 
Architects of N.S.W., it gives me the greatest 
possible pleasure to welcome His Excellency and 
to ask him to be so good as to declare our Exhi- 
bition open. 


His Excellency Lord Stonehaven said that it was 
upon arch:tecture that a great deal of the future 
beauty of this country would depend. Did the 
Architects of Australia want an opportunity for 
their art? They have at Canberra one of the most 
marvellous sites in the world for the building of 
a city, and I look forward, even in the short time 
I may be here, to see’'ng some splendid building 
going on there. | 


The opportunities for creating a fine school of 
architecture are greater to-day than at any period 
of the world’s history. In Europe we have to re- 
place the priceless masterpieces ruthlessly des- 
troyed during the war. Here, in Sydney, accom- 
modation has to be provided for the growing 
population of a great city. In a building scheme 
I see no necessity why a factory should be ugly, 
any more than a school. The uncompromising 
hidecusness of some of the old industrial towns 
in Britain will soon give place, I hope, to sur- 
roundings more in keeping with modern ideas of 
c'vilised life. 

Mr. Godsell, President of the Board of Archi- 
tects of N.S.W., proposed a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency, which was seconded by Mr. James 
Peddle, Hon. Treasurer of the Institute. 


Apologies were received from Sir Charles Rosen- 
thal, who was unavoidably absent, and from Mr. 
A. W. Anderson, who was ill. 


Lord Stonehaven showed great interest in the 
work exhibited, and with the President, made a 
very careful inspection of the whole gallery. 
There was a large attendance of interested mem- 
bers and guests. 


The Exhibition, though not so large as that of 
last year, is perhaps of the highest standard yet 


See 
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attained, and more representative of the variety 
of buildings which are being executed in the State 


of N.S.W. 


The remarkable progress of the City is well 
shown by several fine drawings of imposing build- 
ings, not “castles in the air,’ but actual realities 
are in progress. The new building regulations as 
to height of buildings are being eagerly availed 
of. Notable among recent enterprises and as ex- 
amples of modern Architectural treatment may 
be instanced the tollowing :— 


Messrs. David Jones’ New Store, for which 
Messrs. Budden & McKellar are Architects; 
Messrs. Bennett & Woods’ premises, a portion of 
which is being erected, Messrs. Spain & Cosh, 
Architects; Professional Chambers, Macquarie 
Street, by Messrs. Peddle, Thorpe and Walker ; 
Re-modelling of E.S. & A. Bank, and Bondi 
Hotel, by Messrs. Robertson & Marks; “lvening 
News” Office, designed by Messrs. Spain & Cosh; 
St. Luke’s Hospital, for which tenders are being 
called, by Messrs. Joseland & Gilling, and Lith- 
gow Hospital, by Sir Charles Rosenthal & Day; 
an imposing building proposed to be erected from 
the plans of Messrs. A. O. Beattie & L. Ge 
McCredie. 


Sydney High School for Boys should be men- 
tioned as a departure from the usual type of 
school building, and a well grouped composition. 
Messrs. Wright & Apperley’s design for Church 
of England, Manly, in decorated Gothic. 


The Exhibition would have been the richer for 
illustrations of the many more important build- 
ings grow:ng up in our streets. 


The University and Technical College Students 
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have among their exhibits some very clever 
designs and drawings, A Town Club, by Raymond 
McGrath, calling for special mention. 

An ambitious design is a War Memorial by A. E. 
Barnard, though somewhat restless and wanting 
in restraint. 

E. M. Sodersteen shows a design for a Swim- 
ming Bath of somewhat similar qualities. 


A Boarding School for Boys by A. E. Barnard, 
carefully thought out and well drawn. 


G. A. McDonald sends some fine sketches, not- 
ably that of Como Cathedral, and Eric Thomp- 
son’s drawings call for special mention. 


Domestic Architecture section gives evidence of 
the very welcome departure which is being con- 
tinued from the Californian Bungalow’ style, 
which has run riot here. The advance in house 
designing promised to considerably redeem us 
from much nondescript work of past years. 


The designs shown in this section are, on the 
whole, of a uniform level of high standard, so 
much so, that it would be invidious to single out 
the work of any one firm. 
The Howard Joseland prize brought forward the 
best response yet, and it was no easy task for the 
Judges to place the first. As the best collection 
of measured drawings, however, those of Harry 
Foskett were considered to best fulfil the condi- 
tions. None of the drawings, however, came up 
to a very high standard, and some of the field 
notes were not such that would have been suffici- 
ent service to a draughtsman, 

A detailed criticism will be published in our next 


1SSUE. 


MeGhireGrs ANNUAL DINNER 1926 


HE Institute of Architects of N.S.W. held 


its 55th Annual Dinner at the Hotel Austra 

lia, on the even’ng or the Sih June, and 
entertained as Guest of Honour, His Excellency 
Lord Stonehaven, the Governor-General. Among 
other guests were Sir Bertram MacKennal, Mr. 
G. H. Godsell, President of the Board of Archi- 
fects of N.S.W.; Lieut. Leggatt, A.D.C. to His 
Excellency; Mr. A. D. Craig, President of the 
Institution of Surveyors; Mr. Tivey, Chairman 
‘of the Institution of Engineers; Mr. A. Speers, 
President of the Master Builders’ Association of 
ON.S.W.; Mr. S. Ure Smith, President of the 
Society of Artists, and Mr. FE. Williams, Regis- 
‘trar of the Board of Architects. 


€ 


Liany apologies were received, among them being 
those of the Premier, the Hon. T. D. Mutch, 
M L.A., Dr. Woolnough (Royal Society), “W. 
Lister-Lister (Royal Art Society), Mr. Harding 
(Quantity Surveyors), Mr. A. W. Anderson, 
Vice-President of the Institute; Mr. Peddle, Hon. 
Treasurer: Messrs. C. H. Kent, E.H.E. Lodge, 
Cc. D. Leak, G. Hughes. 


‘he Dinner was not so largely attended as the 
Council had anticipated; unfortunately, there 
were many last minute apologies owing to the 
prevailing influenza. 


In proposing the toast to His Excellency, the 
President, Professor A. S. Hook, spoke of the 
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age-long unity and co-operation that had existed 
between Rulers and Architects. He said in part— 
for thousands of years—as long back as history 
recorded, there has always existed close co-opera- 
tion and community of interest between governors 
of nations and those who follow our Mother Art. 
This, the oldest Institute of Architects of Austra- 
lia, can look back to many happy occasions when 
it has been the privilege of its members to enter- 
tain Representatives of Kings, and when the 
friendly influence of these Representatives had 
been of inestimable value to the Institute in its 
efforts to serve the community, and to help in 
cementing by every possible means in its power 
the unity of the Empire. It is more important, 
he said, that our work should be worth while to 
the age in which we live than it should to bring to 
us, individually, material benefits, and 1f for that 
reason, it 1s well only, it is well that the Institute 
should sometimes have the honour of entertaining 
as their guest the Representative of the greatest 
Empire the world had ever seen. It gave him the 
greatest possible pieasure to propose the toast of 
“His Excellemeyva 

His Excellency, responding, expressed his plea- 
sure at the sincere welcome they had given him, 
and said he would like to again reiterate his 
opinion, that the opportunities from the stand- 
point of architecture in Australia were superb. 
“The sites available here,” said His Excellency, 
“are second to none in the whole world,’ and 
went on to say that in Sydney Harbour there is 
not only the possibility of making the finest 
estuary in the world, but also one of the most 
magnificent sites for the building of architectural 
monuments, that exists. Again, His Excellency 
expressed his delight in the possibilities of Can- 
berra as a site for beautiful architecture. He re- 
counted many interesting episodes of his travels, 
comparing the architecture of different countries 
and ages, and pointed to the responsibility that 
went hand in hand with the opportunities for 
architecture presented in Australia. He said: “For 
we shall be known to future generations by the 
kind of building we leave behind us. I believe 
there is nothing more striking in the Home 
Country than the old country homes—such as the 
one in which I grew up. These are monuments 
of a by-gone day, but they have their influence 
on the present generation.” In closing, His Excel- 
lency expressed a sincere desire to be of service 
to Australia—to mankind—in every way, and 
assured his hearers that he would be only too glad 
to help them should an occasion arise during his 
stay here when he could do so. 


Sir Charles Rosenthal, proposing the toast of 
“The Board of Architects,’ spoke of the splendid 
work the Board, in its short life-time, had already 
done, and of the splendid outlook of the work 
lying ahead of it. He said that great things were 
being mapped out for its future usefulness, and 
he was sure that the influence of this very repre- 
sentative body will be far reaching and always 
for the good of the State. 


Mr. G. H. Godsell, President of the Board, re- 
sponding, said he was sorry that the Hon. Mr. 
Mutch was unable to be present, as he could have 
told the members very much more of the interest- . 
ing history of the legislation that brought the 
Board into being, than he could. He spoke of the 
scholarships already established by the Board, 
and of its great value in the educational world of 
the State. “There will be wonderful opportunities 
in the future for work the Board is preparing,” 
said Mr. Godsell, ‘““we have here the greatest 
system of education in the world, and the assist- 
ance that the Board is going to give in connection 
with architectural education will be of untold 
value to this system.” 


Mr. H. E. Budden proposed the toast of “Our 
Guests,” speaking of the various interests of 
[ngineers, Surveyors, Sculptors, Artists, Build- 
ers, etc., that held them together as friends and 
fellow-workers for the Community and_ the 
Empire. 


In responding, Sir Bertram MacKennal held his 
hearers enthralled as he spoke enthusiastically of 
the wonderful beauties and opportunities for 
beautiful building he saw around the city of 
Sydney. He said he was Australian born, but had 
been away so long that much of what he now saw 
was really new to him—he had received the great- 
est revelation of his life in the study of the glori- 
ous colourful surroundings of Sydney. He drew 
many interesting word pictures of what he saw 
lay open before the architects of N.S.W. 


Mr. Speers, President of the Master Builders’ 
Association, also responding to this toast, ex- 
pressed deep appreciation of the association of 
the architects and builders, and spoke of the spirit 
of service and pride of achievement that he found 
again and again under-lying the motives of the — 
architects as a body, and of the constant effort 
towards community service made by the Institute. 
Mr. S. Ure-Smith, President of the Society of 
Artists, proposed the health of the President and 
Council of the Institute. The President responded 
briefly. 
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WAR MEMORIAL, NEWINGTON COLLEGE, 
SYDNEY. 


Architects, Wilson, Neave and Berry. 
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Architect : Harold Joseland 
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Automatic Hot Water 


Numerous h 


omes have now installed “The RAPID” Electric Automatic Hot 


Water Services and at least 80% of these Services have been from the recommen- 


dations of satish 


ed users. 


Other homes have had their present Gas and Fuel Services converted to an Electric Service, with 


little or no alteration to existing piping, thus providing an alternative heating system, whilst saving 
Capital Cost. The reason for this is that the maintenance cost of an Electric Service is NIL, and its 
consumption cost half that of gas, neither is there any unpleasantness from fumes, or fear of explosion. 


All installations 
two years’ guarantee 


Illustration depicting 


Water Storage, all in one. 


Some of our installations: 
3ege, G. R. (Bellevue Hill) 
Beale, Edward (Rose Bay) 
Berk, A. C. (Bellevue ITill) 
Borchard, Albert (WKillara) 
Bloxham, G. (Gore Hill) 
Cohen, A. (Bellevue Hill) 


Chisholm, C. H. (Darling- 


hurst) 


Cruttenden, F. P. (Darling 


IPA) 

Crocket, Jas. (Wahroong2) 
Dearberg, S. L. (Coogee) 
Davis; P.. H.. (Rosé Bay) 
Deane, F. G. (Double Bay) 
Gray, S. F. (Watson’s Bay) 
Garland, J. (Lindfield) 
Gould, G. (Rose Bay) 
Galew€. (C. “(Cremorme) 
Harrison, A. (Neutral Bay) 
House, A. (Wollstonecraft ) 
Hollis, R. E. (Derricsa) 
Keep, Edward (Double B.) 
Keli CW aee.) 
Lane, J. C. (Grafton) 


Maher, Dr. HO <Odiile 


(Double Bay) 


are carried out by our own staff of expert hot water fitters, enabling us to give a 
over the complete system. 


the Electric Service in operation. | Note.—Cold Water Feed Box, Heating Units, and Hot 


Some of our installation 


Maher, Mrs. Odillo (Pot 
Piper) 

Norton, Ezra (Vaucluse) 

Prevost, R. a de (Edg 
clifre) 

Palmer, E. A. (Mosmar 

Phillips, B. (Neutral Bay 

Sutton, G. R. (Pymble) 

Sly, Dr. G. J. (Double Bay 

shaw, H. E. (Maroubs 
Bay) 

Sands, Graham (Wollston 
erat) 

Strelitz, R. (Vaucluse) 

Smith, C. H. (Gordon) 

Thompson, N. M. (Doub! 
Bay) 

Tylor, S. L. (N. Sydaey 

Thornton, Commande 
(Gordon) 

Williams, Mrs. W. A. (Ast 
field) 

Winchcombe, K. E. (Da 
linghurst) 

Watson-Brown, J. (Poir 
Piper) 

Whiteloid Products  Lt¢ 
(Factory) 

Young, E. J. (Bellevue Hill 


Some of our larger installations: 


Dudley Hospital (Orange) Clarence River County Council (Grafton) 
King’s Head Hotel (Park St.) Sydney Town Hall (Three Installations) 
Lithgow Hospital (Lithgow) Newcastle City Council (Newcastle) 


Palmer & Son 


Lid. (Park St:) Yellow Cab Co. (Main Depot, Darlinghurst) 


Sir Joynton Smith’s new residence (Coogee) St. James Theatre (Castlereagh St.) 


Showrooms: 


pi? Electric Company It4 
Hot Water Engineers 


Licensed Plumbers & Manutacturers. 
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Some Impressions by Professor Leslie Wilkinson 


HE itinerary of Professor Wilkinson during 

his. recent visit to Europe included Greece 

and Crete, the coastal cities on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic, and Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweeden and England. In the course of a con- 
versation he was good enough to give some 
impressions of the work which particularly at- 
tracted him during his interesting tour. 
Speaking of the more recent work, he said he 
was much struck with the examples he saw in 
Sweden, where the architects had had the ad- 
vantage of being able to continue their work 
comparatively undisturbed by the war. He 
thought that the Town Hall, Stockholm, which 
was designed by Professor Ragnar Ostberg, and 
completed in 1922, was the finest building of 
It had been carried out in big 
restful masses, relieved with contrasting touches, 
in the treatment of the walls. All the arts had 
been employed in the embellishment of this im- 
posing structure, the various elements being 
extraordinarily well harmonised and very com- 
pletely carried out. Among the things which 
particularly impressed him was the attention given 
to colour, externally and internally; the place 
given to painting and sculpture in the decorative 
scheme; the fine craftsmanship shown in the fit- 
tings and the furniture; and the layout of the 
spacious gardens. He felt regarding the building 
as awhole, that its designer, working with a know- 
ledge of the past manners of building and in the 
spirit of the best of them, had produced some- 
thing quite fresh and satisfying. There was the 
same sense of harmony, which he observed in 
the rare buildings in Venice, which he saw a 
fortnight later. From what he could judge, 
Sweden and also Denmark had not become in- 
dustrialised to the same extent as other European 
countries, and consequently the craft-work seemed 
to be carried out in the spirit which imbued the 
craftsman of the Guilds in olden times. 


There was a fine sense of dignity in the layout 
of the city and the buildings themselves, in Copen- 


hagen, where there were no sudden transitions 
between the medieval buildings and those which 
came later. There were whole streets which had 
attractive buildings. He didn’t see any evidence 
of a bad period, and the modern work was very 
good. In Rotterdam and Amsterdam the housing 
schemes, urban and suburban, were interesting 
and alive and far above most of those in this 
direction. Bigger blocks with courts and gardens 
had been erected in the city and the whole of 
some of the new districts had been brought into 
the scheme. The method of using bricks in these 
cities and in Hamburg was unusual and striking. 


The re-modelling and re-building in London, he 
remarked, had resulted in the erection of such 
large buildings as the County Hall and the Bush 
Building. Among the more recent notable build- 
ings were: The Port of London Authority, de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Cooper; Adelaide House by 
Sir John Burnet and Britannic House by Sir 
Edwin Laityens, who designed the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall. The erection of the Pensions Office 
at Acton was a new departure, as far as Govern- 
ment Departments were concerned. A vast 
straight-forward structure, built economically, it 
was placed in a residential area, a wonderful mas- 
sive effect having been obtained by simple means. 


Housing schemes were being carried out all over 
England. The most valuable example was the 
Welwyn Garden City, near Hatfield, which repre- 
sented the successful application of sound prin- 
ciples, which had been advocated for many years, 
but which had never before been so completely 
realised. In two years they had established quite 
a liveable town. 


In Venice the architects were carrying on the 
Venetian tradition; the new work was very good 
and looked like the old. The building operations 
on the islands have developed immensely, the 
Lido being now a large suburb, and structures 
were arising even on the small islands. All 
round the Mediterranean, Professor Wilkinson 
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came across gum trees and pepper trees. He told 
some English people in Mycene that what they 
saw before them was just like Australian sunshine 
—the same air, the same vegetation and the same 
lack of water. In Athens he found men engaged 
in putting back the columns of the Parthenon 
which had been lying in pieces round the edifice. 
The work was being done with skill and judgment 
under the direction of an able archeologist. Im- 
portant discoveries had been recently made by 
archeologists in Mycenz; and much light had 
been thrown on the early Cretan civilisation by 
the remarkable discoveries by Sir Arthur Evans. 


On the subject of colour, Professor Wilkinson 


said it was receiving much more attention than 
was paid to it twenty years ago. There was a 
growing appreciation of its importance, particu-, 
larly in its relation to interiors. Of the different 
schools he visited, he was most impressed with 
the technical school at Stockholm, an immense 
place, where the craft-work was excellent. Refer- 
ring to the Exhibition of Decorative Arts in Paris 
and the Empire Exhibition at Wembley, he re- 
marked that the former demonstrated the wisdom 
of having exhibitions right in the city. It was held 
in the heart of Paris, and unlike other exhibitions 
on a large scale, it was a financial as well as an 
artistic success. 


NEWS AN DN Ogee 


The annual conference of the Australian Institute 
of Architects will be held at Canberra on July 
27th. 


Mr. B. J. Waterhouse will attend the Inter- 
national Town Planning Conference to be held 
in Vienna in August. 


Mr. Sydney Jackman, the well-known Adelaide 
architect, was a recent visitor to Sydney. He 
recently completed the plans for the re-building 
of the Adelaide Railway Station, which will cost 
£850,000. 


THE sNibXO Fee Bal aie 


Arrangements are being made here to hold an ex- 
hibition of the work of the students of the 
Architectural Association’s School of Architec- 
ture, London. It is hoped that the work of the 
students of the two Schools of Architecture here 
will be included in the collection. 


NEWaAS Ss O' GLATE 


Mr. Walter Tapper, a pupil of Bodley, who has 
made his reputation as a church architect, is one 
of the new associates of the Royal Academy. 


GTETS #2 Oe ett Eels We: Aca 


A set of engravings of the drawings made by 
Peroli, from the painting on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel at the Vatican, Rome, by Michael 
Angelo, has been presented to the library of 
the Institute by Mr. C. Campbell Lloyd. The 
first and second series of “Nash’s Mansions of 
England in Old Time” have been donated by Mr. 
James Thompson of Ludstone Hall, Claverley, 
near Wolverhampton, 


DERWENT WOoO@ 


The late F. Derwent Wood, R.A., carried out 
several sculptural works in connection with im- 
portant buildings, notably the group called The 
Arts for the Kelvinside Art Gallery, Glasgow, 
and four of the “Industries” for the Mercan- 
tile Buildings, Glasgow. He married Florence 
Schmidt, the Australian singer, and was a friend 
of a number of Australian artists in London. He 
modelled the head of Bess Norris, which was 
recently placed in the Tate Gallery, and he did 
a fine bust of Tom Roberts. The bust of Mr. W. 
M. Hughes, which was presented to the Sydney 
Gallery by Mr. Ernest Watt, was from his studio. 


He invariably attended the annual dinner of Aus- 
tralian artists, which was once a regular fixture in 
London. 


MANLY TOWN =e 


At a meeting of the Manly Council held in June, 
it was decided to call for competitive designs for 
a new Town Hall. The sub-committee’s report, 
which embodied the following recommendations, 
was adopted: 


(a) The erection of a theatre within the Town 
Hall to seat 2,000 people, and fitted in the most 
up-to-date manner. 


(b) Provision for Council Chambers, with 
accommodation sufficiently large to provide seat- 
ing for a gathering of 200. 


(c) Adequate office space for the Electricity 
Department, including a showroom, the Town 
Clerk’s, the Engineer’s, and the Health Inspec- 
tor’s departments. 
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(d) That the advice of the Art and Historical 
Collection Committee be sought by the sub- 
committee to find out the space and character 
of a room required for an Art Gallery. 

The Art Gallery will be the first suburban one 
to be established in the Commonwealth. The com- 
mitiee has already got together a representative 
ccliection of Australian works. 


feieeo ki PrISH CONFERENCE 


The following circular has been received from the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., regarding the British Archi- 


Sei Dib Neles, 


HE Sydney Technical College Architectural, 

which had existed for several years, but 

passed out last year, was revived under a 
new constitution at a meeting held on June 24th. 
The chairman, Mr. Frank G. Costello, remarked 
that if the club was to be a success it should be 
connected with the students of the college. They 
relied on a continued interest from ex-students, 
and indeed, from all members of the architectural 
profession; but it was only to be expected that 
after leaving the college, men would link up with 
the Institute, and that body should receive 
primary attention. The meeting formally adopted 
the constitution drawn up by the organising com- 
mittee, which consisted of Messrs. Costello 
(chairman) Rudder (secretary), Cresswell, Bar- 
nard, Fitzgerald and Barbour. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Mr. Frank G. 


tects’ Conference, 1926: In view of the General 
Strike in Great Britain it has been necessary to 
postpone the British Architects’ Conference, 
which was to have taken place on June 14th to 
roth, 1926. All the arrangements made for those 
dates have been cancelled. I shall be much obliged 
if you will kindly take steps to bring this inform- 
ation to the knowledge of your Members. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Sgd.) IAN MacALLISTER, Sec. 


CLUB 


Costello; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. MacDonnell; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Brackenreg; Committee, 
Messrs. Charles J. Croswell, W. Goode-Smith, 
S. Archer, Carr and Allars. 


The objects of the club are: to promote good 
fellowship amongst members by arranging social 
functions and advancing the interests of the club; 
to discuss matters affecting students and adjust 
them as far as possible; to co-operate with archi- 
tectural and other bodies, with the object of 
furthering students’ interests, and to take over 
the management, as far as possible, of the year 
book. The committee hopes to achieve these ob- 
jects by arranging short talks to be given in the 
studio by members of the profession on subjects 
not generally covered in regular lectures, and by 
competitions in architectural and allied subjects. 


Avess Ei PaaNViO DE 


HILE he was working in an architect’s 

office in San Francisco, Mr. Charles N. 

Hirst found that ship models were a 
popular form of ornament in the United States. 
They occupied niches in the walls and sometimes 
took the place of a clock on the mantlepieces. 
Born in Balmain, Mr. Hirst was always interes- 
ted in shipping craft, and while a member of 
the Drummoyne Park Skiff Club, he had made 
several 18 inch models of racing yachts. At the 
annual exhibition of the Institute, a good deal of 
attention was drawn to his model of “Santa 
Maria,” the vessel in which Columbus discovered 
America. He was assisted in his researches by 


Chatterton’s book on ship models, and a plan of 
the vessel which appeared in an article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. All the tools he used in 
the construction of the model were a small plane, 
a chisel, a fret saw, and a screw driver; all the 
parts being joined by small rivets. The ropes and 
tackle were made from fishing lines, white beads 
serving for the blocks. The model was completed 
in five weeks. Models of historic vessels are 
rather rare in Australia, the only other one that 
comes to mind is that of Cook’s ‘Endeavour,” 
in the Melbourne Gallery, which was made by 
Norman Lindsay. 
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Process block by Bacon and Co. Ltd. 
GREEN DOOR. 


Design for doorway of Mrs. Bertram Stevens’ house at 

Lindfield. The space enclosed by the outer arch is yel- 

low, also the flanking piers. The main walls are cream 
and the door is a bluish green. 


Architect, John D. Moore. Cazneaux Photograph. 
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THE COURTYARD GARDEN. 


Number 1, Rose Bay Avenue, Sydney. The bagged 

walls are a pinkish yellow, shutters and balcony wood- 

work are blue. The house is designed by John D. Moore 
5 and Leslie Wilkinson. 


Hinton Witts Photograph. 


THE GATE IN THE WALL, 


“Coreen,” Heyington Place, Toorak, the residence of 

Mr. W. A. Love. This graceful gateway with a semé- 

circular bracketed arch recalls the doorways of the 

Renaissance. An interesting use of roughcast, brick and 
iron. 


Adamson Photos. 


a 
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COLONIAL DOORWAY. 


The entrance of “Sunflower,” Tyalla Road, Melbourne. 

The original brickwork a few feet from the base has 

been given a patina of faint pink. The fanlight is early 

colonial in character, and the arch of the doorway 1s 
flanked by two wall lanterns. 


Adamson Photograph. 


THE GOLD CABINET. 


A harmony of golds. There is a Chinese chest of gold 
and black lacquer, and above it a Georgian mirror, gilt 
famed. A famille rose jar occupies the pivotal point 
of the study. An oil pamting by Elioth Gruner hangs 
above the Chippendale chair on the right. The walls 
ave of old gold. 

From the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brunton, “May- 

rah,” Bellevue Hill, Sydney. 


Cazneaux Photograph. 
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THE SWEDISH, CHAIRS: 


lanking this Georgian door, Swedish rococo chairs 
throw graceful skeleton shadows on the wory walls, 
and fall into a delicate harmony with the gold and rose 
of the chintz over-curtains. There are two Chinese 
paintings on silk, and Chinese rugs on the jarrah floor 
complete a graceful ensemble. 


From the home of Professor E:. G. Waterhouse, Eryl- 
L dene, Gordon, New South Wales. 


Cazneaux Photos. 
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Architects—IVaterhouse and Lake. 


THE Y.W.C.A. BUILDINGS, S Y¥axieee 


YDNEY is now a city of just over 1,000,000 

people, and a large new building to serve as 

the Headquarters of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has very recently been 
erected to enable the wider scope to be given to 
the wonderful activities of this world-wide organ- 
isation, amongst our fast increasing population. 
This new building, situated at the corner of Liver- 
pool and Commonwealth Streets, facing Hyde 
Park, covers an area of 10,500 sq. ft., and rises 
130ft. above the pavement at the Commonwealth 
Street entrance. The main entrance is in Liver- 
pool Street, and faces North. 


The History of the Association’s activities in 
Sydney dates from the early part of 1880, when a 
meeting of ladies was convened to consider the 
formation of a “Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciation and Home.” This meeting had been called 
in response to a request from the World’s 
Y.W.C.A., that a branch be formed in Sydney in 
connection with the parent Society in London, 


founded in 1855. 


It was decided to found a Y.W.C.A. in Sydney 
and to combine the two principal objects of such 
an association in one building, namely: a home, 
where board and lodging could be supplied, and 
rooms in which classes and meetings could be 
held, and a library formed. 


A suitable building, “Loma House,’ for this 
newly formed association was found in 1881 in 
Wynyard Square, containing twelve rooms, be- 
sides kitchens. The Association remained in this 
building until 1893, when the increased activities 
necessitated a move being made. The next Head- 
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quarters were at a house in Phillip Street, where 
the Association carried out its combined pro- 
gramme of general and hostel work for seven 
years. 

By 1901, the Association realised that a building 
of its own was necessary, and by the acts of 
generous citizens, a Building Fund crept up, and 
a site was secured in Castlereagh Street, between 
Park and Market Streets, at a cost of £5,000. 
The foundation stone of this building was laid 
by Lady Rawson, on 13th November, 1902, and 
on the afternoon of 7th September, 1903, the 
building was formally opened by His Excellency 
Sir Harry Rawson, then Governor of this State. 


This new building seemed to fulfil every need, 
at the time, but presently it was found so inade- 
quate that a building campaign for larger premises 
was organised in 1910 and 1912. 

In the year 1913 an opportunity arose to secure 
a site in Liverpool Street, opposite Hyde Park, 
and it is this site upon which the present new 
large building has been erected. 

At this time the Old Georgian Houses, known as 
-“Lyon’s Terrace,” stood upon the site, and these 
were used as the headquarters of the Association 


until their demolition in 1923, when the Associa- 
tion moved to temporary premises awaiting the 
erection of the new building. 

A competition for plans of this proposed new 
building was arranged in conjunction with the 
Institute of Architects, and fifteen sets of draw- 
ings were received from leading city architects. 
The plans accepted were those of Messrs. Water- 
house & Lake, Architects and Consulting Engin- 
eers, of this City; the Adjudicator being Mr. G. 
H. Godsell, President of the Board of Architects 
of N.S.W., and ex-President of the Institute of 
Architects, N.S.W. 

On the evacuation of ‘“Lyon’s Terrace,” demo- 
lition began in 1923 and the new building was 
commenced in December, 1924. 

After many months of excavating to provide 
for the large Basement Area, the building was 
sufficiently advanced to allow the foundation 
stone to be placed by Her Excellency Lady 
Forster, the wife of the Governor-General, on 
18th June, 1925. 

On 5th May, 1926, the official opening took place, 
the ceremony being performed by Her Excellency 
Lady Stonehaven, wife of the present Governor- 
General of Australia. 


MeO LALLED DES. GRIP LION OF 
1 Meee M ORE EIDE NITe 


The study of the problem involved a solution of 
various requirements for a building devoted to 
this particular purpose. A building was required 
of adequate proportions, with a simple and direct 
arrangement of plan, with independence in the 
use of various rooms, at the same time permitting 
the use of the entire building without confusion 
upon special occasions, sound, but economical, 
construction throughout and durable but in- 
expensive interior finish and giving a simple but 
dignified exterior expressive of purpose, and with 
a character in keeping with the beautiful natural 
open space of Parkland over which the building 
looks. 

The dimensions of the site are 80ft. along the 
north or Liverpool Street front, and 130 feet 
along the west or Commonwealth Street front. 
There is quite a considerable fall between the 
North and South boundary lines at pavement 
level. 

The Basement of the building contains the Cafe- 
teria, where 184 people can be seated. The kitchen 
contains the most up-to-date equipment, being 
well lighted by a large lantern at the bottom of a 
valuable Light Area on the Eastern side of the 
building. 


‘The Cafeteria can be reached by lift from the 
Commonwealth Street entrance or by stairs lead- 
ing from the entrance lobby in Liverpool Street. 


In the Basement is situated a large Gymnasium 
covering an area of 2,300 sq. ft., with a ceiling 
height of 20 feet. 


Below the Main Basement, in a Sub-Basement, 
are the Dressing Rooms, fitted with extensive 
locker accommodation, lavatories, showers, and 
special storage space is provided for Baggage and 
Property, also a Bulk Store and Boiler Room. 


The depth of the sub-basement below the Lover- 
pool Street pavement is 30 feet. 


The Ground Floor is reached by steps leading 
from the large Entrance Lobby with Grille over, 
and contains the Entrance Vestibule, Lounge, 
Library Alcove, Retiring Rooms, Telephone 
Bureau, Dressing Rooms, Kitchenette, and off the 
Main Lounge is the Ante-Hall, leading into the 
Main Hall, a lofty area of 2,200 sq. ft., with 
Stage and a Gallery. The total Seating Capacity 
is 323, exclusive of the Gallery—the Hall is 
lighted by natural lighting from a Southern Light 
Area and Commonwealth Street. 


PZ 
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Process blocks by Bacon and Co. Ltd. 


THE Y.W.C.A. BUILDINGS IN COURSE OF 
ERECTION. 


Photograph taken on September 7th, 1925. 
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THE Y.W.C.A. BUILDINGS. 


This photograph was taken a few days before the official 
opening on the fifth of May, 1926. 
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The stage of the Hall covers an area of 385 sq. 
ft., exclusive of the area of the main body of 
the Hall, and at the rear are situated the Dressing 
Rooms and a Kitchenette. The Hall can be 
reached through large open doorways from the 
Main Lounge, or from the Commonwealth Street 
entrance, by a special stairway, thus allowing the 
sealing off of the Hall from the Association in 
the event of the Hall being leased to outside 
bodies. 

Owing to the difference between the Ground 
Floor level and Pavement level and by arrange- 
ment of the depth of Lobby, provision was made 
for four (4) shops, two with projecting awnings 
on either side-of the Main Liverpool Street 
Entrance—cellars are provided beneath each shop, 
these extending almost to Cafeteria floor level 
below the Pavement. 


The Mezzanine Floor, the front portion of which 
has large circular headed windows leading on to 
3alconettes along the Liverpool Street Front, con- 
tains the Staff Offices, Strong Room, Committee 
Rooms, etc., and a Gallery Landing looking on to 
the Main Lounge, with a ceiling height of 25 ft. 
above ground floor. Entrance to the Gallery of 
the Hall can be made from this Mezzanine Floor, 
besides by Stairs from the Hall. 


The First Floor contains Club and Class Rooms, 
Lounge, Reading and Writing Rooms, Toilet, 
Dressing and Recreation Rooms and Servery. 
Situated on this floor is the Board Room, finished 
in maple, and with doors leading out on to an 
open court in the Light Area, which can be used 
as a Roof Garden. This also can be approached 
from the Interior Lounge, situated between the 
North and South wings of the building. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors are for the 
Hostel Accommodation, and the accommodation 
provided is for 60 persons, the total number of 
bedrooms being 45. 


There are Lounges on each floor looking into the 
Eastern Light Area and forming a junction be- 
tween the Northern and Southern wings. Lift 


Entrances lead off these Lounges at each floor 
level. 


The Fifth or Roof Floor contains a Roof Garden 
Court for Recreation and sport, and commands 
a fine view of the Harbour, looking across Hyde 
Park. At this level there are also a janitors’ or 
custodians’ apartments, with drying court. 


Above the Roof rises the Pent House, containing. 
Elevator Machinery, Water Tanks, etc. 


The total floor area of the building amounts to 
approximately 42,000 sq. ft. 

The Southern wing of the building is only com- 
pleted at present as far as the Second Floor level, 
this section being brought up to correspond with 
the Northern wing at a later date. 

A particular colour treatment of the building has 
been effected by the use of warm, red, attractive 
hand-made sandstock bricks with deeply raked 
joints. 

Rustication of brickwork is resorted to with the 
brick front to Commonwealth Street with stand- 
stone dressings. A Sandstone Panel and Roundel 
are placed over the Commonwealth Street En- 
trance awning. The lowermost storey on the 
Liverpool Street front is faced with rusticated 
sandstone to Mezzanine Floor Height, where 
sandstone eliptical balconettes are supported by 
carved sandstone consols. ! 


Carved Keystones form the head of the circular 
headed, deeply revealed, window openings at First 
Floor level, a continuous sandstone sill forming 
a string course, runs continuously along both 
fronts. 

Above this level stone sills and dressings of the 
Colonettes at the Roof Garden level are used, 
while at First Floor level there is a long project- 
ing rectangular stone balcony supported by 
carved consols—a smaller balcony also is placed 
at this level on the Commonwealth Street front. 
The building externally is quasi-domestic in char- 
acter, being thus expressive of its purpose as a 
building to cultivate the spirit of homeliness and 
group fellowship. 


EME CONST RU Gren eA tae BOUIPMEN® 
OF TH BSB Ui Nie 


CONSTRUCTION: 


The area of the site upon which the building is 
erected is approximately 130 ft. by 80 ft., and the 
excavation of much material was necessary to 
provide for the large Basement and Sub-Basement 
of the Building. 


The nature of the sub-soil was sound compact 


shale, with a shallow overburden of clay—the soil 
conditions being regular throughout and capable 
of carrying 6 tons per sq. ft. The building is of 
fireproof construction throughout, being of com- _ 
posite framing of structural Steel and Reinforced 
Concrete internally, while the external walls are 
self-supporting, being composed of common 
bricks, with the outside facing composed of sand- 
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stock bricks in English Bond. In the external 
self-supporting walls a vertical Damproof course 
of Seyssel natural rock asphalt was adopted below 
pavement level. 


Floors throughout are of 6in. R. Concrete slabs, 
Stairs and Hall Gallery are also of R.C. construc- 
tion. 


Structural Steelwork construction was adopted 
up to First Floor level—this construction being 
better suited to the conditions imposed at this 
level, where long span girders over the Hall were 
necessary to carry all the upper floors of the 
Southern wing, the loads of these floors being 
carried down by R.C. Columns to the upper 
flanges of these large girders. Also, it was neces- 
sary for the whole internal area to the top of the 
building joining the North and South wings to 
be carried over the Main Vestibule Lounge at 
Ground Floor level to avoid column obstruction. 


Thus Structural Steel was more suited to the con- 
ditions desired, and 250 tons was used for the 
internal framing between the Sub-Basement and 
1st floor level. 


The sections for the stanchions adopted were 
plated I-Sections in ‘two lengths, splices occurring 
at ground floor levels. Base Plates were concen- 
trically loaded throughout. 


The large girders of the Hall and Vestibule 
Lounge were 38 feet span and of box type section, 
being composed of 3-24in. x 7$in. at 100 lbs. 
I-Sections, with 2-24in. x 2in. and 1-24in. x }in. 
plates on both top and bottom flanges, with stiff- 
ening angles under the concentrated loads from 
the upper R.C. construction. The weight of each 
of these seven girders, of which five were over 
the Hall, was over 10 tons, and they were some 
of the heaviest Girders used in this City. Also 
very heavy girders of 38 feet span were placed 
over the Gymnasium in the Basement. 


At the First Floor level, special large cap connec- 
tion was provided for the long span girders to 
rest upon while at columns connecting directly 
with the upper Reinforced Concrete Column 
lengths, special caps, composed of 4-3in. x 3in. x 
2in. angle sections rivetted to the top of the stan- 
chion were fitted to receive the R.C. framework 
and give good connection. 


The arrangement of angles was made to suit the 
R.C. Column section, to be spliced to the internal 
steel framework, and splice bars were run through 
the column cap plates. Where the ends of the 
long span box type girders resting on Stanchion 
Caps extended to the Light Area, their ends were 
filled with mass concrete, and they were painted 
with waterproof paint to prevent corrosion, also 


ut 


this was done with all steel stanchions in external 
walls to the light area. 


In the cases where these girders rested on a self- 
supporting wall, the ends were plated, thus seal- 
ing the internal portion of the girder and cement 
grout was then run between the brickwork ana 
steel ensuring full protection to these heavy gird- 
ers, five of which carry heavy concentrated loads 
from upper floors at third points. 


The Reinforced Concrete Framing extending 
from the first floor to the top of the building was 
composed of monolithic construction of beams, 
girders and slabs, with rectangular columns rein- 
forced with Hooped Steel reinforcement and ver- 
tical longitudinal rods, varyitfg in number and 
arrangement with the loads being carried. ‘The 
mixture used for floor construction was 1:2:4, 
while 1:1$:3 mixture was adopted for columns. 


The Rectangular Footings to the Steel Stanchions 
were of R.C. rift. 6in. thick, varying from 5ft. 
Opie Fa Olle toe 71 basin, x. 7it. 3ins with: the 
loads carried. They were reinforced top and 
bottom with a grillage mesh composed of Jin. 
steel reinforcing rods. 


The Contractors’ concrete mixing plant was 
placed in the Sub-Basement and the Hoist Tower 
was erected in one of the Passenger Lift Shafts, 
this being extended as each floor was poured. 


The structure generally is an example of the 
rational combination of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete, each in its proper place. 


EQUIPMENT. 


There is provision for two Electric Elevators in 
the building, but only one has been installed to 
suit the present requirements. 


The one at presented installed is an “Express” 
Passenger Elevator manufactured by the Express 
Lift Company, of London, and the equipment 
consists of a car of Queensland Maple construc- 
tion, 5ft. by 4ft. 6in., with a passenger capacity 
of 10 persons. 


The total car travel is 95 odd feet, and the car 
can be operated by car switch or by automatic 
push button. 


The Motor in the Pent House is of 12-B.H.P. 


capacity, running at 450/775-R.P.M. at 480 volts 
DG 


The drive is of 33in. Vee type, and the car and 
balance weight guides are of 13in. diameter, pol- 
ished screw jointed steel. 


The number of landings served by the elevators 
is 100, and the speed of the car is 150 ft. per 
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minute. The motors, control panels, floor setting 
devices, etc., are situated in the Pent House, in 
the central: upper portion of the break in the 
Commonwealth Street front. 


The Electrical Service is brought into the Switch- 
board Room below Pavement Level by under- 
ground mains and distributed to the various por- 
tions of the building by rising mains in the large 
elevator shafts, which have electrical installation 
distribution boards at platforms at the rear of the 
shafts at each floor level. 


The nature of the Service is Direct Current sup- 
plied from the Municipal Council. Provision for 
Heating of the building is by large Electric Radia- 
tors connected at various Power Plug Points, and 
the efficient natural ventilation of the building 
provided by open position and suitable light areas 
is aided during hot weather by the use of electric 
fans at many points throughout the building. 


rr 


The Hot Water Service is maintained by two 
“Tdeal” Rustless Type Boilers, and two 150 gallon 
Copper Storage Cylinders, situated in the Sub- 


MAGS 
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Basement. Access for fuel supply being by means 
of a Bridge in the Southern Light Area to an 
entrance in Commonwealth Street. 

Amongst other equipment is much apparatus 
devoted to cooking service—and the heating cf 
prepared meals, while .a “Kelvinator” is installed 
for cold storage purposes. 

Over the Elevator Pent House are two large 
water tanks, providing an increased pressure for - 
the water supply of the building. 


The activities of the Association have now com- 
menced at the new Headquartres for this State, 
and the cost involved in the building, including 
excavations, was £80,350, the Building Contrac- 
tors being Messrs. Eastment & Clark. 


This new building will soon become a landmark 
to many ot our citizens, and in this rapid south- 
erly extension of the city it will no doubt fill its 
appointed place in the corporate life of our city 
by being a centre for enlightened spiritual think- 
ing and acting, end a training ground for intelli- 
gent and creative citizenship. 


“With hey, ho, the wind and the rain.” 


Woodcut by R. McGrath, 
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DESIGN FOR  RESIDEN- 
TIAL. FLATS VAT (DARL. 
INGHURST. 


[ixhibited at the recent Archi- 
tects’ Exhibition in Sydney. 


Architects: Gilbert 
and Molony. 


Hughes. 


INSTITUTE: OF ARCHITECTS OF N.S.W. 
POnDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


HELD JUNE, 


HE, Ordinary General Meeting of the Insti- 

tute for the month of June, 1926, was only 

a formal business meeting. The President, 
Professor A. S. Hook, was in the chair. Apologies 
were received from Messrs. A. W. Anderson, G. 
H..Godsell, L. C. McCredie and O. A. Beattie. 


Minutes of previous meeting (4th May) were 
conhrmed and signed. 

The ballot for new members resulted in the 
election of Mr.-George Mitchell and Mr. Allan 
Sydney Jones. 

Notice of Motion for discussion at the General 
Meeting in July was given by Mrs. Taylor, as 
follows :— 


1926 


“That, in view of the great disadvantage under 
which Master Builders are placed through some 
clients undertaking work beyond. their financial 
compass, a clause be included in the contract with 
the Master Builder, securing him the full value 
of his contract, by the client placing the amount 
covering the contract into a Trust Account at an 
approved bank, from which the’ builder may 
draw percentages as at present stipulated by 
Architects’ certificates for progress payments, and 
on completion of the contract when the Archi- 
tect’s final certificate is issued, that certificate to 
release to the builder the balance of the Trust 
Account referred to.” This concluded the business 
of the meeting. 
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THE JOSELAND PRIZE 


HE, prize offered by Mr. Howard Joseland 

for the best collection of measured drawings, 

was awarded to Harry Foskett, of Messrs. 
McCredie & Anderson’s office, a student of the 
School of Architecture, Sydney Technical College. 
Mr. Howard Joseland, as Chairman of the Ex- 
hibition Committee, reports that his examples 
showed a considerable amount of work’ and 
industry. The field book sketches, measurements 
and notes were the best submitted and would 
convey to any other draughtsman or Architect 
a faithful idea of the subject. The draughtsman- 
ship was not so good as the pencil work and 
more care should be taken, especially in the per- 
spective drawings of tracery and notably in that 
of the quadrant staircase. 


David White King, University Student. Subject: 
St. Stephens, entailed a fair amount of work and 
intelligible setting out of the subject. Tracery not 
indicated quite clearly and regularly enough. The 
field notes good, almost equal to those which ob- 
tained the Prize. 


Winsome A. Hall, University Student. Subject: 
St. Paul’s, Redfern. Commended for tackling 
such a subject. Fairly well drawn out. The field 
notes and sketches on the right lines. 


K. F. Geraud, Technical College student. Subject: 
St. Andrews. Very good pen drawings, the best 
submitted, but the work not deemed to sufficiently 
comply with the conditions. Field notes intelligible. 


Ernest Maxwell Osborn, University student. Sub- 
ject: University door. A good attempt, but need 
more practice in freehand. Much careful work 
in setting out and full size details. Tracery re- 
quires more understanding and care. Field notes 
altogether too rough and should be in book form. 
W. Beverley Suttor, University Student. Subject: 
University Door. Remarks as to last apply also . 
to this work. The fiield notes would be useless 
to another draughtsman. 


These last two students are on the right track, 
showing fair setting out and well drawn detail. 
Freehand is their weak point, but that can be 
improved with practice. The response in this com- 
petition is the best so far and any of the com- 
petitors may with perseverance become winners 
in the future; at the same time all the work is 
capable of considerable improvement, especially 
in freehand drawing of tracery. 


Note-——The Acting Professor of Architecture at 
the Sydney University points out that Students 
E. M. Osborn and W. B. Suttor had had at the 
date of the opening of the Exhibition, only six 
weeks’ training in Architecture; and that the 
drawings submitted were the first measured draw- 
ings ever made by them. In view of this report 
the Exhibition Committee considers the standard 
of the work remarkably good. . 


(Next year there is to be a second as well as a 
first Prize). 


A STUDENT'S VISIT TO THE EXHisbi ti ee 
A CANDID COMMENT 


Though there were difficulties in the way owing to 
a vacation at the time, the initiation of the movement 
to arrange visits from various schools to the annual 
exhibition of the Institute was successful enough to 
warrant its repetition next year. Among the schools 
renresented were the Sydney Technical College, King’s 
School, Parramatta, Temple Junior Technical School, 


NE day recently, having an hour to spend 
whilst my Chief, a leading F.I.A. (or is it 
M.I.A.?) was “on a job,” I decided to forsake 
the dreariness of the office and visit the 
Architects’ Exhibition. Taking, therefore, the familiar 
way down Loftus Street I was soon at the Education 
Building, passing its magnificent backyard on the way, 
and entering the lift found myself deposited at the 
Exhibition Hall. 
The custodian of the door provided we with a brochure 
(the pronunciation of that word is given with much 
variety), the front page of which is ornamented with 
a most extraordinary looking building. To an architect, 


Cleveland Street Intermediate High School, Hurstville 
Junior Technical School, Gardiner Road Junior Tech- 
nical School, Marrickville Junior Technical School and 
the Domestic Science class of the Canterbury School. 
The students from the various schools were invited to 
give their impressions. How it appealed to a fifth vear 
student may be judged from the following essay :-- 


it seems to be the rear elevation of a cathedral with 
a few factories (for souls, I expect) attached. The 
name of the artist, of course, places it beyond criticism, 
except by students; but really, one wonders what on 
earth must .a layman imagine it to represent? But, 
of course, the Institute must be economical and carry 
on tradition. Leading members of the profession con- 
tribute mildly interesting “leaders” on various topics 
not unconnected with Architecture; these are read, 
we rather fear, by very few outside the profession. 
In fact, one cannot but regret that more of the outside 
public cannot be somehow interested in the Exhibition. 
It is perhaps a fact, which Architects will not admit, 
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Measured Studies by Harry Foskett. 
Si 


Second year 


(Continued). 


that the average person is very little interested in 
Architecture beyond mere house building, and only 
know the names of our leading architects by the vast 
builders’ signs erected on our new banks and other 
buildings in progress. But we digress. 


The Exhibition divides itself quite naturally according 
to the rooms—the large gallery being purely architec- 
tural, and the first gallery devoted to the allied arts. 
One would not need much knowledge of “period” work 
to appreciate the magnificent display of furniture, well 
worth more than one visit. Opposite the furniture a 
splendid collection of architectural books delights the 
heart of the keen student. Indeed, the visitor feels like 
the ancient mariners passing between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Entering the main gallery, one is pleased to 
observe that the drawings are hung with due regard to 
“Church and State” with Education in the form of 
a new high school well to the forefront. The per- 
spectives, more sober generally than of recent years, 
show the many tall buildings that are helping to make 
our streets look narrower. The perspective of the new 
David Jones building turns one green with envy! The 
eye is caught by a very strong drawing of a new 


newspaper office, done in oils. A mere student could 
not for a moment suggest that oil colour is a bad 
medium for architectural drawings; but looking at it, 
one thinks naturally of three good coats in addition 
to priming. 


That the Institute has such a large army of M.’s.I.A. 
would scarce be known by the small number of ex- 
hibits. Why are the many large firms whose names 
are household words, entirely unrepresented? Is the 
production of rendered drawings and perspectives going 
out of date? or are the architects afraid of letting 
eothers see their magnificent conceptions? If so, can’t 
the public see some working drawings and half inch 
details? By dint of much searching, one discovers, hid 
away in a little alcove, the Domestic Work of the year. 


We wonder why? Most clients are interested in houses 
and their appointments, even Ideal Homes. If the 
domestic work was hung in the first gallery, it might 
mean more interest in architecture, and less in furni- 
ture. And first impressions, you know, are good ones! 


And does not the annually rejuvenated poster at the 
entrance say “an exhibition of Architectural work?” 
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WAR MEMORIAL .DESIGN. 


By A. I. Barnard. 
Architects’ 


Iyxhibited at the Institute of 
Exhibition, Sydney. 
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The students’ work is there as usual, and helps to 
make the friends of the students very happy. The 
sketches are more abundant than usual and always 
seem to delight the majority. Indeed, it would seem 
to be one of the distinguishing traits of the cultured 
architects to delight in sketches. Let us be very grate- 
ful to those members of the Institute, who, by the 
offer of special prizes, endeavour to stimulate the 
student to activity in this direction. 


The Exhibition is of very real significance in the life 
of the Institute, providing as it does an opportunity 
of bringing before the public the work of the Archi- 
tects and the prevailing trend of design (I was nearly 
going to say fashions)—again, in such individualistic 
profession as Architecture, the exhibition does well to 
emphasize the unity of the profession; a unity. Ict it 
be whispered, often more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 


To the student the exhibition is perhaps of the greatest 
value. Here he can follow the developments in plan- 


ning and design; developments that proceed slowly but 
surely. And I venture to say that he will find a great 
advance every year in design, especially in city facades. 
And, ever in domestic work, where he will see the 
“Georgian and whitewash” in imminent peril of being 
superseded by the “Spanish and whitewash!” The render-’ 
ings are, also, a source of inspiration, providing: him 
with hints to assist him in ruining the next sheet of 
“Whatmans.” 


One’ could not‘ conclude these brief notes without a” 
reference to the influence of the exhibition as a social 
instrument. Here. brother Architects meet again on 
common. ground, renewing friendships and memories 
of student days. Here also the underpaid draftsman 
meets his fellow and exchanges mutual commiseration. 
And even the student; heavy-eyed with long acquain- 
tance with midnight oil; finds some small solace in 
criticising as harshly as possible, the work of every 
other Architect’s office than that in which he spends’ 
his miserable existence. 
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DINING ROOM INTERIOR. 


A dining-room containing some beautiful pieces of 

old furniture. A wooden sarcophagus from the Isle 

of Syke is standing underneath the mahogany side- 
board on the right. 


Cazneaux Photograph. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


HE Australian Medallions, and the Travel- 

ling Scholarships, each valued at £400, were 
awarded by the Board of Architects of New 
South Wales, in June, to Frederick Keith Man- 
derson and Albert Edward Barnard respectively. 
The work of Benjamin Thomas Stone, School 
of Architecture, Sydney Technical College, was 
highly commended. 
Mr. Manderson, who is 23 years of age, took the 
degree of Bachelor of Architecture at the School 
of Architecture at the University this year. He 
was educated at the Fort Street High School, and 
joined the School of Architecture in 1922, the 
thesis for his degree being “Cinema and Theatre 
Design in Australia.” Besides designing, he is 
keenly interested in the constructural side of 
architecture. He has made several designs in 
connection with the scheme for remodelling 
portions of Sydney. He is now engaged as a 
draughtsman in the office of Mr. Henry E. 
Budden. 
Mr. Barnard, who is a diplomate of the School of 
Architecture, Sydney ‘echnical College, is 24 
years of age. He gained his preliminary training 
at the Auburn Junior Technical College, where 
he won several prizes and a scholarship. While 
he was an articled pupil in the office of Mr. 
Arthur B. Polin, he attended the night classes 
at the School of Architecture at the Technical 
College, where he was very successful. He was 


awarded the Kemp Memorial Medal in 1923, 
and recently the diploma in architecture, with 
first-class honours. During the past 12 months 
he was employed as assistant to Mr. S. H. 
Buchanan, and is now engaged in the office of 
Messrs. H. E. Ross and Rowe. He has the privi- 
lege of practice, being registered by the Board 
of Architects. He is a member of the Institute 
of Architects of New South Wales and a member 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute. London. He 
wishes to express his appreciation of the help 
given by his employers, Mr. B. Hadley, and the 
staff of the school at the Technical College. 


The design for “A National War Memorial and 
Museum,” by Albert Barnard, which is repro- 
duced, embodies the practical as well as the 
aesthetic side of architectural structures of 4 
prosperous city. “The Museum,” says its designer, 
“provides protection for exhibits similar to those 
of our own collection to be housed at Canberra, 
whilst the towering memorial would afford an 


excellent vantage point and be of the nature of © 


the well-known Statute of Liberty, New York. 


The whole scheme would be of considerable mag- 
nitude, embracing an ideal landing place for state 
ceremonial receptions, being set in a large reserve 
on the harbour’s foreshore.” The description of 
Mr. Manderson’s example is given with the 
design. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE 


GROUP of handsome women drooping their 
Act heads over the weighty tomes 
of architecture from the Public Library; 
Professor Hook handing over the prize to the 
winner of the competition for measured drawings, 
which was done in the true presidential manner, 
were incidents that one vividly recalls in connec- 
tion with the Conversazione. 


The music which flowed through the long gallery 
at supper time, when the individual was merged 
in the ensemble; and one got an impression of 
groups and white walls in indefinable masses was 
another memory. This blending was due to the 


beneficent power of music. If we were an 
emotional race we might create this effect our- 
selves; but we take our pleasures seriously, the 
motive of melody being necessary to restore the 
balance. Thanks are due to Miss Violet Stedman, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. J. Aubrey Kerr, 
to Mr. Clem Williams who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Carter, and to Mr. Mowat Carter for his 
solos on the violin and to Miss Francis Ross for 
her recitations. “It is soothing to hear this music,” 
said a stray poet who had dropped in, “for the 
traffic of the world will jar on the morrow and 
the rhymthic murmur of the universe will be 
hushed.” 
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The galleries flanking 
the central court would 
be devoted to pictures. 
the one at the far end 
being used as a_ print. 
room. The design ts 
suitable for the large 
country town. 
Frederick K. Mander- 
son, designer. 


The main feature of this 
building is the central 
court. A path runs down 
the centre and round an 
ornamental Fountain to : 
a loggia. The loggia 
would contain a_sculp- 
tured figure. 
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FIGURES ON THE CURZON TOMB 
AT KEDDLESTON 


By Sir Bertram MacKennal, R.A. 
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FERRODOR mS 


ELASTIC PAINT (NS AD 


Guarding Modern 
Castles 


HE protection of our modern buildings is 
Lae the armed forces of Rust and Cotr- 
rosion. ‘The bold knights of old are no longer 
needed. As the knights of old won high renown 
and gained high place for valour, so has “Fer- 
rodor” elastic paint become recognised by leading 
builders by virtue of its power of protecting wood, 
iron and steel from all the forces of the elements. 
Write for a free booklet that will tell you why. 
Obtainable from all dealers, and the Sole Agents: 


WILLIAM ADAMS ¢ COMPANY 


175 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY — — — — AND ALL STATES 
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BEeYeGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


N a letter, dated July 24th, the Secretary of 

the Prime Muinister’s Department notified the 

Secretary of the Institute of Architects of 
New South Wales that the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment had been advised that a competition for 
the selection of a plan for the erection of a 
League of Nations Building at Geneva would be 
opened on July 25th, 1926. He added that the 
Commonwealth Government had received only a 
limited number of documents pertaining to the 
conditions of the competition. The Government 
was of the opinion that the Institutes of Archi 
tects of the several States were the most con- 
venient organisations through which Australian 
architects could be reached, and he was therefore 
forwarding twenty copies of the documents in 
question. 


The League of Nations throws this competition 
open to architects, in order that the building may 
be designed not only to provide accommodation 
of the most modern and practical kind for all the 
organisations essential to the League’s work, but 
also to symbolise in style and outline the pacific 
ideals of the twentieth century. The site on which 
this building is to be erected is a magnificent one ; 
its highest part adjoins the Route de Lausanne, 
and it slopes gently, with lawns and _ shady 
avenues, to the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
The grounds border the lake for more than forty 
metres, and a path (which can be widened) on 
the property makes an admirable walk by the 
lake-side, and has a marvellous view, which in- 
cludes Mont Blane. It is in surroundings of this 
magnificence and beauty that the League of 
Nations building is to be planned. 


The following particulars are taken from the 
Programme and Rules issued in connection with 
the competition :— 


a a 


(‘he building which forms the subject of the 
competition is to house all the organs of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. It should be con- 
ceived in such a manner as to enable these bodies 
to carry out their work and to meet and deliber- 
ate easily and undisturbed in that quiet atmos- 
phere in which it is desirable that international 
problems should be discussed. These organs are: 


(a) The Assembly, which will use mainly the 
large hall for public meetings; the delegates of 
all the States Members of the League of Nations 
will meet there at regular intervals and hold ses- 
sions attended by a large number of persons. 


(b) The Council, a much smaller body than the 
Assembly, consisting at present of ten members. 
It meets several times a year, sometimes in pri- 
vate, sometimes in public. 


(c) The Secretariat, which centralises all the 
work of the League of Nations, acts as a per- 
manent body, organises meetings and_ receives 
the delegates of all the international committees, 
the members of the international Press and all 
persons interested in the work of the League of 
Nations. 


(d) The International Labour Conference, which 
meets periodically at all other times than the 
Assembly, and will sit in the hall mentioned in 
paragraph (a). All parts of the building, includ- 
ing the different services, should be readily acces- 
sible to all persons taking part or assisting in 
the work of the League or attending its meetings, 
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Air Photograph of the Site. 


but, to ensure order and to avoid confusion, it 1s 
essential that the delegates of States and the staff 
of the Secretariat should have entrances separate 
from those of the Press and the public and should 
be able to reach their respective places without 
difficulty.” 

The orientation of the building is left to the dis- 
cretion of competitors. Their attention is drawn, 
however, to the very cold winds which blow in 
winter from the north-east and to the beauty of 
the view across the lake towards Mont Blanc. 
Competitors must propose the system of founda- 
tion which, in their opinion, is most suitable to 
the character of the soil. For this purpose, they 
are supplied with a drawing of a geological sec- 
tion of the ground, together with the results of 
the borings made. If the foundations do not reach 
solid bottom, competitors can make use, for 


View from the Lake. 


example, of a reinforced concrete platform. In 
this case, the average permissible weight on the 
bottom of the platform is roughly a pressure of 
0.75 kilogram per square centimetre. The League 
of Nations building will consist of two principal 
parts, which may be arranged either in separate 
buildings connected by galleries or colonades, or 
in a single building supplied with lobbies, gal- 
leries and exits. These two parts are chiefly 
intended: The first for the main Assembly Hall, 
for the Council Rooms, and for their dependen- 
cies. The second, for the use of the Secretariat. 
In view of the declivity of the soil, these two 
parts of the building must of necessity be erected 
on a basement to be used for various auxiliary 
services, and secondarily, so constructed as to 
place the ground floors of the two parts of the 
building as far as possible on the same level. 


THE “SEC RE pA 


The Secretariat, which is the permanent organ 
of the League of Nations and is directed by the 
Secretary-General, at present consists of 480 
officials. The Secretariat is responsible for the 
organisation of the meetings of the Assembly, of 
the Council and of the Committees; it undertakes 
all the preparatory work for these meetings, 
makes preliminary studies and carries out the 


resolutions and decisions adopted by these differ- 
ent organs of the League. 

The Secretariat is divided into a certain number 
of sections and administrative departments. The 
principal Sections are as folows: 

(a) Offices of the Secretary-General and | the 
Under Sccretaries-General.—The  Secretary- 
General is responsible for the direction of the 
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Secretariat as a whole. He is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary-General and by two or three Under 
Secretaries-General, one of whom is in charge of 
internal administration. 


(b) International Burcaux.—This Section deals 
with the relations of the League of Nations with 
all the international bureaux placed under the 
authority of the League in virtue of Article 24 
of the Covenant. It also acts as the Secretariat 
of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. 


(c) Political Section—This Section studies all 
international political problems with which the 
League of Nations may have to deal. 


(d) Office of the Legal Adviser.—This Office 
gives opinions on the legal aspect of all questions 
dealt with by the League; it is also responsible 
for the registration and publication of treaties. 


(e) Administrative Commissions and Minorities 
Questions Section.—This Section deals with ad- 
ministrative questions concerning the Saar Basin, 
the Free City of Danzig, etc., and with the pro- 
tection of minorities in the countries in which 


Site, taken obliquely. 


there is 
tion. 
(f) Disarmament Section.—This Section deals 
with all questions concerning security and dis- 
armament, the supervision of the international 
trade in arms and the private manufacture of 
arms, and the publication of the Armaments 
Year-Book. 

(g) Economic and Financial Section.—This Sec- 
tion constitutes the Secretariat of the Financial 
Committee and of the Economic Committee, 
which act as technical advisory bodies to the 
Council and Assembly for all financial and econ- 
omic questions. At the same time it periodically 
issues publications on these questions. 

(h) Health Section—This Section constitutes 
the Secretariat of the Health Committee, which 
gives the Council and the Assembly of the 
League technical opinions on all questions relat- 
ing to public health. It is responsible for estab- 
lishing relations between the health services of 
the different countries, for centralising informa- 
tion concerning these questions, and for promot- 
ing the conclusion of international agreements 
relating to public health. 


an international regime for such protec- 
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(1) Information Section—This Section is_ re- 
sponsible for relations with the Press, prepares 
communiques and notes for the use of journal- 
ists, is responsible for keeping in touch with the 
organisations engaging in propaganda in favour 
of the League of Nations, and keeps the Secre- 
tariat informed of the state of public opinion with 
regard to the League of Nations. 

(7) Mandates Section.—This Section acts as the 
Secretariat of the Mandates Commission, which 
has to examine the annual reports of the manda- 
tory Powers; it is also responsible for all the 
preparatory work required by the Council and 
the Assembly in regard to questions concerning 
the mandated territories. 

(k) Social Questions and Opium Traffic Section. 
—This Section deals with important social ques- 
tions such as the protection and welfare of 
children, the suppression of the traffic in women 
and children, the suppression of obscene publi- 
cations, the suppression of the illicit trade in 
opium, etc. 

(1) Communications and Transit Section.—This 
Section acts as the Secretariat of the Advisory 
Committee for Communications and Transit, pre- 
pares the international conference on_ transit 
questions, follows the application of the conven- 
tions concluded by these conferences, etc. 


(m) Financial Administration.—The ‘Treasurer 
of the League is responsible for the direction of 
financial operations and for drawing up the bud- 
get and supervising the internal control and 
accountancy services. 

(n) Latin-American Office—This Office is 
specially responsible for the liaison between the 
Secretariat and the Republics of Latin America. 
The principal administrative departments are the 
following :— 
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(a) Establishment Office-—This is responsible 
for making all material arrangements for meet- 
ings of the Assembly, the Council, the Commit- 
tees, etc., and for all arrangements regarding 
buildings, supplies, stores, etc., and all questions 
concerning the staff of the lower grades. 


(b) Precis-Writing, Publication and Sales De- 
partment.—This Department is responsible for 
the drafting and publication of Minutes and for 
the printing and sale of the documents, pamph- 
lets, etc., published by the League of Nations. 


(c) Interpreters and Translators’ Department.— 
This Department, which is divided into an Eng- 
lish branch and a French branch, is responsible 
for the translation of all the documents published 
by the Secretariat in the two official languages. 
It also supplies interpreters for the Assembly, 
Council, Conferences, Committees, etc. 


(d) Registry—This Department is responsible 
for the receipt, registration and safe-keeping of 
the documents of the League of Nations. 


(e) Distribution.—This Department is respon- 
sible for sending all official documents to the 
States Members of the League. It also distributes 
the documents necessary for the work of the 
Assembly, the Council, the Committees, etc. 


(f) Pool of Shorthand-typists—This Depart- 
ment, which comprises from sixty to eighty 
shorthand-typists, does the shorthand and typing 
work of the Secretariat. 


(9g) Duplicating Department.—This Department 
is responsible for reproducing the official docu- 
ments of the League before their distribution. 


(h) Library.—The Library is intended for the 
use of the delegates, the officials of the Secre- 
tariat, and all persons engaged in the study of 
international questions. 


THE ASSEMBLY 2h 


The Assembly Hall, the shape of which is left 
to competitors, should be capable of holding a 
large audience. It will be situated on the ground 
floor. The acoustics of the Assembly Hall should 
be as perfect as possible, and it should be spa- 
cious, well ventilated, and well lit. In view of its 
purpose, careful attention should be given to its 
proportions. It should be arranged as follows: a 
portion in the centre, in tiers, or arranged on an 
inclined plan, will be reserved for 400 delegates, 
who should be able to sit in comfort, two by two, 
at their desks. Dominating the part reserved for 


delegates, and facing them, will be a dais for the 
President, the Secretary-General, and an inter- 
preter. On either side of these three seats will be 
members of the Secretariat, who will be able to 
communicate with the President and the Secre- 
tary-General. In front of the presidential dais, 
and below it, will be a platform on which speak- 
ers will stand and to which the delegates will 
come to vote. Close to the speaker will be seated, 
when necessary, the representatives of Commit- 
tees and the interpreters. This platform should 
be readily accessible from the delegates’ part of 
the hall. The delegates should be able to go up 
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and come down by a double staircase when called 
upon to speak or vote. At the foot of this plat- 
form there will be tables or desks for the use of 
precis-writers and verbatim reporters (about ten 
persons), who should have easy access to the 
rooms outside the Assembly Hall behind the 
presidential dais. 


A. Official Platform (42).—This platform 
should be on the same level as the upper rows of 
delegates’ seats. It will be subdivided into: (a) 
four main sections, with desks, placed symmetric- 
ally in relation to the presidential dais. The two 
sections nearest to the dais will be reserved for 
members of the Secretariat (50 on each side) ; 
the other two will be occupied by secretaries of 
delegations (150 on each side); (b) two enclo- 
sures for friends of the President and of the 
Secretary-General; (c) a large diplomatic enclo- 
sure (this may be at a higher level, and must 
hold at least 200 persons). 


B. Press Gallery (42).—This will be situated 
over the platform described above, and should 
be so arranged as to enable Press representatives 
(600) to take notes in comfort, and to move 
about or leave the chamber without difficulty dur- 
ing the meetings. 

C. Public Galleries (42).—The public gallery or 
galleries, to accommodate about 1,000 persons, 
will be placed above the Press gallery. ‘The public 


should be able to follow the debates without 
difficulty. 


All the galleries should open out into. spacious 
and convenient corridors. 


The cost of construction, including ‘the archi- 
tect’s fees, should in no case exceed the total sum 
of 13 million Swiss francs. This price must 
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include all general installations (heating, elec- 
tricity, cold and hot water, lifts, ventilators, etc.). 
Full particulars regarding the competition are 
given in ten documents, which include a table 
showing all the rooms required, and a specimen 
estimate with list of prices. In addition, there is 
a list of the designs and documents to be furn- 
ished by competitors and the rules of the 
competitions. 


The competition will be open until January 25th, 
1927, the date fixed for the dispatch of plans 
from Sydney. The sum of 165,000 Swiss francs 
will be placed at the Jury’s disposal for awards 
in respect of those designs which it considers the 
best. The prizes and supplementary awards will 
be as follows: 

Swiss francs. 


HifStaprizena © see cook oe ces 30,000.— 
SECOND LIZ Ca aera ean teh sc. ties 25,000.— 
Secondyptizenby svete tl. aah: 25,000.— 
hinds prizew eames cy ent aas 20,000.— 
Fourth and fifth prizes ... (each) 15,000.— 
Sixth and seventh prizes .. (each) 5,000.— 


The Jury will also have at its disposal 25,000 
Swiss francs to be distributed in the form of 
supplementary awards, of not less than 2,500 
Swiss francs each, to the best designs which have 
not been awarded prizes. 


The Jury consists of nine members, M. Victor 
Horta (Brussels) being President. The other 
members are Sir John J. Burnet (London), M. 
H. P. Berlage (The Hague), M. Charles Gato 
(Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffmann (Vienna), M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser 
(Zurich), M. Attilo Muggia (Bologna), and M. 
Ivan Tengbom (Stockholm). 


Move RTAY LING PAINT FORJTINEERIOR DECORATION 


It should be interesting for architects and interior 
decorators to note that a paint such a “Ripolin” 
has proved so eminently satisfactory for the 
motor cars, which are exposed to all kinds of 
weather, that it should be practically everlasting. 
Here is a letter recently received from Messrs. 


Ripolin, Ltd., of London :— 


Chesham Bois Place, 
Chesham Bois, 
Bucks. 
March 6th, 1926. 
Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly let me have your card of 
shades of ‘Ripolin’ paint for motor car bodies. 
I want a good grey colour with a warm touch 
in it. 

You may remember that I had a Rolls painted 
with ‘Ripolin’ in+1923 by the Wilton Carriage 


Company at Croydon, and you kindly took a good 
deal of trouble to see that the paint was what was 
required. 

The car has now gone 45,000 miles, and is 
going again to the same carriage builders to have 
a re-paint with your paint. It has been a very 
satisfactory job, and there has not beén even a 
suspicion of cracking off in any place. When this 
job comes along about April I will further com- 
municate with you about the paint to be used. 


What amount of paint is required for a saloon 
body, including with wings, and what price are 
your brushes? 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. B. C. 
Messrs. Ripolin, Ltd., 
3, Drury Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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ST. JOHN’S, 


HERE seems to be some uncertainty as to 

who was the actual architect of St. John’s, 

Camden. The Rev: Cecil | =KingiM asthe 
Rector of the Church, has been good enough to 
supply the information, which is given in a file 
of “The Sydney Guardian,” 1848-9. It is stated 
there that the plan of the walls was supplied by 
the Colonial Architect, W. H. Lewis, in 1840, 
the roof being designed by Le Fevre. This does 
not make the position quite clean, and I was un- 
able to get any information on the subject at the 
Government Architect’s office. Mr. King states 
that the organ gallery was designed in 1862 by 
E. ‘T. Blacket, who also designed the Eastern 
window. He adds that after it was decided to 
enlarge the church, a design was sent out by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, which however was not used. 
In a short history of the church, written by Mr. 
King, in connection with the 7oth anniversary of 
the consecration of the church by Bishop 
3roughton, on June 7th, 1849, some interesting 
facts are given regarding the construction of this 
beautiful edifice. The following description of its 
appearance about the time it was consecrated, is 
quoted from “The Sydney Guardian,” August 
Ist, 1849 :— 
“We furnish, according to promise, a few more 
particulars respecting the architectural features 
of the handsome structure. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, and western tower and spire, all, includ- 
ing the spire, being built of brick, and at some 
future time to be covered with plaster. The spire 
is already stuccoed. The windows, which are of 
the ‘decorated period, are exceedingly well 
wrought in the stone procured from the neigh- 
bourhood, which is of a greyer colour and closer 
grain, though softer in the cutting, than the sand- 
stone around Sydney. The flagging of the interior 
is the very best piece of work of the kind in the 
country. The roof is open, with tie beams and 
spandrils. The windows are filled with fancy pat- 
terns of octagon and square glass, the former 
being ground, the latter coloured, set in copper 
frames. ‘The altar rail is carved with cinquefoil 
pointed arches, on small shaftes, with caps, bases, 
and bands, in the style of the Church, and is of 
very rich effect. There is a want of porch and 
vestry, and the chancel is far too short. With 
these exceptions all is satisfactory, and evidences 
the spirit of reverential care and true devotion 
which we must always rejoice to see manifested 
in the erection of God’s house of Prayer.” 
“The shortness of the chancel,” adds Mr. King, 
“was corrected in 1870 by its being lengthened to 
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its present dimensions, and the small Clergy Ves- 
try added on its south side. ‘The bricks then used 
were taken from Thompson’s Flour Mill, which 
was afterwards converted into a tweed factory. 
There was practically no ventilation thought of, 
and, therefore, strips were cut in the wood work 
at the bottom of the windows. This proved quite 
inadequate, and in 1899 the windows were cut 
as at present, and good openings provided.” 

“Tt may be mentioned here,” continues the author 
of the history, “that the timber of the structure 
is of the best ironbark. I was informed by the 
late Mr. George Wheeler, who as a boy worked 
with the teams drawing it, that it came from 
the direction of Mt. Hunter. It was given by the 
Messrs. Macarthur, who also subscribed £1000 
to the building. In 1897, the year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee, Mrs. Macarthur-Onslow 
presented the clock and eight bells, on seven of 
which are inscribed the names of various mem- 
bers of her family. The large tenor bell, weighing 
14 cwt., 1s inscribed with the Doxology.” 

The following description of the clock and its 
mechanism was supplied by the horologist who. 
set it up:— 

“The clock consists of three trains of wheels, 
one of which drives the clock, and the others the 
striking and chiming apparatus respectively, the 
motive power being derived from weights sus- 
pended from the top of the tower. These weigh 
17 cwt., of which 8 are required for chiming, 64 
for striking, and 2} to give impulse to the pen- 
dulum and drive the hands. The escapement is 
what is known as Sir Edmund Beckett’s three- 
legged gravity, which experience has shown to 
be the best form of turret clocks, and the pen- 
dulum beats in 14 seconds, or 48 times a minute. 
This is compensated for changes of temperature 
by being made of zinc and iron, and the bob 
weighs about 103lbs. The three dials are 6ft. in 
diameter, consisting of cast iron frame glazed 
with opal glass, the figures being 9 inches long, 
the hands, of which the minute hand measures 
3 feet, are of copper, and counter-poised inside 
the dials. The hours are struck on the tenor bell, 
and the chimes, known as the ‘“‘Westminster” on’ 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 7th of the peal. The hand 
chiming and tunes are rung on the whole peal 
of eight by means of a separate set of clappers 
from a bracket placed on the floor behind the 
organ. The going train requires winding once a 
week, and the striking and chiming trains every 
three days. The clock was made by Messrs. Gil- 
let and Johnson, Croydon, England, and erected 
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by Mr. F. W. Syer, of North Sydney ; the alter- 
ations to the building, hanging the bells, etc., 
having been performed by Mr. J. D. Rankin, of 
Camden, and the whole work carried out under 
the supervision of Messrs. Sulman and Power, 
architects, Sydney. The bells are from Messrs. 
Mears and Stainbanks, Whitechapel Foundry, 
London, the largest being 3ft. 7$in. wide; and 
2ft. 9#in. high, and the smallest 2ft. 3$in. wide, 
and 1ft. 1ofin. high.” 

The following brief details are also taken from 
the history : 

The organ, which was presented to the church 
by Mrs. James Macarthur in 1861, was selected 
by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, organist of ‘Temple 
Church, London. ‘The organ gallery for its 
accommodation alone, was erected at the west 
end, but in 1899 the choir was moved to the 
east end of the church. St. John’s was originally 
lighted by candles, the holes for which are still 
in the original seats. The pulpit, which was de- 


NEW 


“The Smaller English House of the Later Re- 
naissance” (B. ‘I’. Batsford, London) is the title 
of an elaborate volume by A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., and H. Donaldson Eberlein, 
B.A. It centains 96 plates in half-tone and a 
series of comparative illustrations, together with 
an important series of line drawings of details. 
The period selected begins with the accession of 
Charles II., and extends to the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Arthur Stratton, 
F.R.LB.A., writes the foreword to “Some Eight- 
eenth Century Designs and Details for Interior 
Decoration, selected from the works of Abraham 
Swan.” It contains a reprint of 76 carefully 
selected plates (John Tiranti and Co., London). 
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signed by Mr. Voss, was made in 1858, while 
the font was carved by Mr. Buchan, who laid 
down the flagging of the church so wonderfully 
well. The centre seats were purchased under the 
will of the late Mr. R. Basden and replaced those 
donated by Bishop Broughton in 1849. ‘These 
however are still doing duty at St. Peter’s, 
Theresa Park. The beautiful eagle lectern of 
teak wood was purchased from a bequest made 
by Mr. George Vincen and was selected by Mrs. 
Macarthur-Onslow in London, in 1894. ‘The 
memorial windows were given by different 
parishioners, and the beautiful lych gate was 
erected by parishioners and friends in memory of 
Mrs. Onslow. The new altar and reredos were 
erected by the parishioners to mark the com- 
pletion of Mr. King’s twenty-five years in charge 
of the parish. Mr. King has done great service in 
preserving the records of this historic church, 
and we are greatly obliged to him for permission 
to quote the foregoing particulars. 


BOOKS 


Mr. Stratton is also the editor of “The Five 
Orders of Architecture,” according to Vignola, 
arranged and drawn by Pierre Esquie. ‘There are 
sixty-six plates, including studies of shadow pro- 
jection (John Tiranti & Co., London). “The Eng- 
lish Inn, Past and Present,” by A. E. Richardson, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and H. Donaldson Eberlein, 
B.A., contains 280 illustrations. The frontispiece 
in colour is from a drawing by Rowlandson, 
hitherto unpublished. (R. T. Batsford, London). 
This firm has also published “Sketching in Lead 
Pencil,” by Jasper Salwey, which contains fifty- 
six reproductions of original drawings by F. L. 
Fmanuel, Fred Roe, R.I., A. E. Newcombe, 
W. E. Nesfield, and the author. 


N EW SANE NeOeeEss 


Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Oakley and 
Middleton for a memorial hall and club rooms 
at Bondi. 

Messrs Crane and Scott have designed plans for 
a large factory for the Australian Banner Hosiery 
Mills, at Parramatta Road, Petersham. 


A NEW SQUARE 


The Victorian War Memorial Committee has 
asked the Government to introduce a bill to pro- 
vide for the resumption of the Spring Street cor- 
ner properties at the top of Bourke Street, for 
the purpose of transforming this end of the 
thoroughfare into a memorial square, to be known 
as Anzac Square. 


PHOLOGRAPHAOFR BEA Gkber 


An excellent photograph of Edmund ‘Thomas 
Blacket, one of the greatest of our early archi- 
tects, has been presented to the Institute by Mr. 
William Slade, of Manly, who was a pupil of 
Mr. Blacket. The photograph was enlarged by 
May Moore from a smaller one taken by Mr. 
Slade. The autograph of the architect is pasted 
on the mount. This is a welcome addition to the 
small but interesting collection of portraits in the 
Institute of those who have done the architecture 
of the State some service. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS EXAMINATIONS 


The Annual Examinations of the R.I.B.A. will 
not be held in Sydney in February, 1927, pro- 
vided ‘that not less than three applications are 
received on or before October Ist, 1926. Theses 
must be in the hands of the Hon. Secretary not 
later than November ist, 1926. Full particulars 
and Application Forms are obtainable at the In- 
stitute of Architects’ Rooms, 5 Elizabeth Street. 


J eR Se 
Hon. Secretary. 


TELE} Re Beat xh baal ON 


In connection. with the exhibition to be held 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in London, this year, space has 
been reserved for designs to be sent from the 
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EDMUND THOMAS BLACKET. 


six states of the Commonwealth. he secretary 
of the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales has been notified that 200 square feet 
have been reserved for this state. The exhibits 
will be despatched in time to reach London at the 
end of September. 


AN EQUESTRIAN BRIE 


The horse in sport in all ages is the motive of 
the design for a frieze in the new ‘Tattersall’s 
Club, Brisbane, which has been modelled by Miss 
Daphne Mayo, the Queensland sculptress. The 
Greek days are represented by two mounted 
horses taken from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
next come the Roman chariot races, then the 
mediaeval jousters, a more modern section follow- 
ing with English hunters, polo players and so 
on to a neck and neck horse race of to-day. The 
frieze, which is 12 feet long, is repeated several 
times along the passage of the Club. Miss Mayo 
was a student at the Royal Academy schools, 
where she won the Landseer Scholarship and 
the Travelling Scholarship. 
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WELCOME. TO PROFESSOR 
WILKINSON 


There was a record attendance of members of 
the Sydney University Architectural Society on 
June 23rd to welcome Professor and Mrs. Wil- 
kinson on their return from Europe. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the Society, Mr. J. McE. King, ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the undergraduate at the 
return of Professor and Mrs. Wilkinson, while 
Mr. F. Munro, B.Arch., spoke on behalf of the 
graduates. Professor Hook and Mr. John D. 
Moore, representing the staff, added a few words 
of welcome. 

After thanking the Society for the warm wel- 
come, and expressing his pleasure at being back 
at the School once more, Professor Wilkinson 
proceeded to give a most interesting account of 
his tour. He said he was particularly impressed 
with the work that was being carried on in the 
north-west of Europe. Admittedly lacking the 
picturesqueness of Latin architecture, it was yet 
extraordinarily interesting, as a reaction from the 
dull work of the preceding century, and as an 
expression of the temperament and vitality of 
the Scandinavian people. 


Mr. K. Harris moved a vote of thanks to the 
Professor for his most interesting address, which 
was seconded by Mr. Hawdon and carried 
unanimously. 


LONDON STUDENTS’ EXHIBITION 


The exhibition of the work of students of the 
London Architectural Association’s School will 
be opened at Farmer’s Gallery on October 11th. 
The collection will consist of eighty drawings, 
and it is hoped to make arrangements for the 
inclusion of examples by the students of the 
School of Architecture, Sydney University and 
the School of Architecture, Sydney Technical 
College. This would not only enhance public in- 
terést in the exhibition, but would be of great 
value to our students. There is nothing to loose 
and everything to gain by such an arrangement. 
It has proved to be very successful in connection 
with art exhibitions. The group of six paintings 
by Orpen, which were loaned by a Melbourne 
collector to the Society of Artists, in connection 
with its last exhibition, added much to the at- 
traction of the show. It may be added that the 
last two exhibitions of the Australian Painter- 
Etchers’ Society included a collection of prints 
by representative English etchers. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE 


The annual conference of the Federal Council of 
the Australian Institute of Architects was held 


at Canberra during the last week in July. The 
delegates were: New South Wales, Sir Charles 
Rosenthal and Mr. J. Aubrey Kerr; Victoria, 
Messrs. K. A. Henderson and Oatley; South 
Australia, Messrs. Claridge and Cowell; Queens- 
land, Mr. Coutts; Tasmania, Messrs. H. Masters 
and L,. Smith; West Australia being represented 
by Mr. W. A. Nelson, of Sydney. The conference 
passed a motion that the time had now arrived 
for the formation of the Royal Institute of Aus- 
tralian Architects. Sir Charles Rosenthal was re- 
elected president, and Mr. J. Aubrey Kerr, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council. The delegates visited 
the works and buildings in progress at Acton, 
Ainslie and Duntroon, and the Blandfordea and 
Red Hill residential areas. 


SAT Dov oO NiSeaLIN SUBURBS 


In the twelfth of his Vernon Memorial Lec- 
tures on Town Planning at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, as reported in the Sydney Morning 
Herald, Sir John Sulman, F.R.I.B.A., dealt fur- 
ther with the planning of suburbs and_ sub- 
divisions. In England there was a tendency to 
seek more frontage for each house, and a good 
deal more open space in the vicinity of the 
houses. The New South Wales Building Ordin- 
ances, under the Local Government Act, pre- 
scribed 3,960 square feet (or, say 30 feet by 132 
feet), as the minimum area for a single cottage, 
however small it might be, and this, if it were 
in one of the nearer suburbs, where the poor 
were forced to reside to escape transit expenses, 
made the rent on high-priced land too much for 
them to pay. The 3,960 square feet allotment 
worked out at eleven cottages per acre, without 
roads, and of each allotment at least one-third 
must be left vacant. The solution of their prob- 
lem, which was to devise a minimum allotment 
for a minimum size cottage, the latter to include 
three bedrooms, living-room, kitchen, etc., had 
hitherto been terraced dwellings of two stories, 
on 12 feet to 15 feet allotments, or overcrowded 
cottages on 15 to 20 feet allotments. Both were 
unsatisfactory, and meant from 22 to 37 cottages 
per acre. In England cottages were now limited 
to 12 per acre, but these were mostly two stories, 
and terraces of four were allowed, giving ample 
garden space. In Australia the minimum area for 
single-story cottages worked out at 25 feet by 
100 feet for the allotment, mostly built over, and 
no public spaces or playgrounds. Wider frontages 
were necessary for Australia for single-storied 
dwellings, and even with these at six per acre, 
playgrounds were necessary. A block of flats of 
two stories might even be necessary. 
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HELD JULY, 


HE President, Professor A. $8. Hook, occu- 

ae ; 

pied the Chair. An apology was received 

from Mr. G. Sydney Jones. The President 
said that the Council had received the report of 
the Sub-Committee on the Small House Plan 
Service Bureau, the main recommendations of 
which read as follows :— 


1. THAT the Control of the Bureau should be 
by a Directorate consisting of two Architects 
appointed by the Council of the Institute, two 
Architects appointed by the Board of Archi- 
tects, N.S.W., and two other persons to be 
elected by these four at their first meeting. 
The Members of the Directorate shall serve 
in an honorary capacity. 

The Chairman to be elected from among the 
Members of the Directorate at their first 
meeting, 

The Chawman to have the casting vote in 
addition to his ordinary vote. 


2. THAT Finance should be arranged by getting 

some prominent Members of the Institute to 
guarantee an Overdraft with the Bank for 
£1,000, and that another £1,000 be _ bor- 
rowed from the Board of Architects, N.S.W., 
on which interest should be paid. 
Plans were promised by the following Mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee, on a competitive 
basis, payment for same to be deferred for 
twelve months at least—if the Bureau is not 
a success, then no payments to be made at 
all: Messrs. Weston, Kerr, Sodersteen, ‘Thorp, 
Hurst, Moore, Richardson. It is hoped that 
many other Architects will make similar 
offers. 


. THAT the title of this concern be— 


THE SMALE HOUSE PLANS PRICE 

BUREAUS OP 2a HE EN Sie wba ore 

ARC ETT EG IS e2Oak aN le Hee iO Taal 
WALES. 


4. THAT the Board of Control should be 
brought into existence at once, and that it be 
empowered to go into the actual working de- 
tails of administration, and that the appoint- 
ment of a Director should be left in the hands 
of the Board, both as to individual and as to 
time of his appointment. 
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5. THAT the term “Directorate” be used instead 
of “Board.” 
Amendments by Council: 
THAT the first Directorate be elected for two 
years and that thereafter one member appoint- 
ed by the Institute of Architects, one member 
appointed by the Board of Architects, and one 
member elected by the Directorate shall retire 
annually in succession, but shall be eligible for 
re-election. 


THAT all plans issued by the Bureau shall 
first be approved by the Council of the Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


THAT the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Bureau, and amendments 
thereto, shall receive the approval of the Insti- 
tute of Architects before being registered. 


The President pointed out that the report as he 
had read it was as amended by Council, and it 
was now submitted to the Members to approve 
of it or otherwise. He wished to congratulate 
the Sub-Committee on the splendid work they 
had done during the past weeks, when he knew 
they had put in a great deal of work and held a 
number of meetings. He pointed out that this 
report embodied suggestions and outlines only, 
as to the running of this concern, and that, after 
consideration of these general conditions the 
Council thought the time had come to appoint 
the Directorate to get to work on the whole plan. 
Proposed by Mr. A. W. Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and seconded by Mr. Sodersteen, that the 
report be adopted. Carried. 


‘This means,” said the President, “that we shall 
now be able to get the Directorate appointed im- 
mediately, and there is no reason why the scheme 
should not be functioning within a few months.” 
He also drew attention to the fact that the Com- 
mittee had expressed a hope that many Architects 
would supply plans on the same basis as those 
already promised in the report. The following 
Members then present promised plans on this 
basis: Messrs. O. A. Beattie, L. C. McCredie, 
S. A. Neave, J. C. .Fowell, A: GerardysGaae 
Leake. 

The motion by Mrs. Taylor, of which notice was 


given at the June meeting, was withdrawn and 
submitted to Council for consideration. 
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The President asked for a progress report on the 
proposed new City of Sydney Building Act, and 
Mr. Peddle spoke, in part, as follows :— 
“Some time ago a deputation waited on the Lord 
Mayor to seek his help in the passing of a new 
City of Sydney Building Act, and he was good 
enough to say that if those forming the deputa- 
tion would prepare and submit a Draft Bill he 
would see that it was brought before the Council, 
and before Parliament, and would do all in his 
- power to have it passed. 


“Those forming the deputation, and one or two 
others, were called together again later by Mr. 
Brodrick and formed themselves into a commit- 
tee, Mr. De Putron and | being the Institute’s 
representatives. 

“The Committee appointed Mr. Brodrick, a repre- 
sentative of the Institution of Engineers, Austra- 
lia, Mr. Pringle, of the Master Builders’ 
Association, Mr. Stuart, representing the manu- 
facturers of building materials, and myself, 
representing the Institute, a Sub-committee to 
draft a Bill, which Sub-Committee Dr. Pudy 
afterwards joined. 

“The draft Bill was submitted to the General 
Committee and approved by it on 25th June, and 
to-day, 6th July, it was presented to the Right 
Worshipful, the Lord Mayor, by a deputation 
representing the different organizations. interest- 
ed. The Lord Mayor was good enough to repeat 
the promise previously made and to say he would 
do all that he possibly could to have the Bill 
pushed through.” 


Mr. Peddle pointed out that the City of Sydney 
Improvement Act, 1879, had the basic defect of 
including within itself building by-laws, and regu- 
lations or ordinances, and that this defect was 
repeated in the Bill of 1908. Some of the by- 
laws or regulations were out of date almost be- 
fore the Act became operative, and many of 
them were obsolete in a few months—or a few 
years because of new materials that are continu- 
ally being made available, new methods that are 
discovered, and general progress in the science 
of building: yet these by-laws and regulations 
could not be varied except by Act of Parliament. 


In the new draft Bill, at the instance of the 
Institute’s Representatives, this defect has been 
remedied; it contains no building by-laws, no 
regulations, no ordinances, no schedules, but only 
confers powers to make building ordinances and 
provides machinery for the exercise of those 
powers; these ordinances can be modified, 
altered, rescinded or added to from year to year, 
Or month to month as advance in the science of 


building creates the need. ‘There should be no 
difficulty in the passing of this Bill as it is non- 
party, non-political and non-contentious. It is so 
simple that only a minimum amount of the par- 
liamentary draughtsman’s time will be required 
to check the wording and see that the meaning 
is legally clear, and it should pass each reading 
in a few minutes. If the Bill is passed it will 
never require amendment but will stand for all 
time. 


The President thanked Mr. Peddle for the tre- 
mendous amount of work he had done in connec- 
tion with the framing of this draft Bill. 

The President advised Members that all particu- 
lars regarding R.I.B.A. prizes and studentships 
are exhibited on the Notice Board in the office 
of the Institute. 


The President asked for a volunteer to represent 
the Institute on the Australian Iorest League. 
Sir Charles Rosenthal and Mr. Harris were ap- 
pointed some little time ago, but Mr. Harris now 
finds it impossible to attend the meetings, and as 
the Institute is affiliated with this movement, it 
should be represented at the monthly meetings. 
Mr. A. F. T. Somerville volunteered to act as 
delegate to the League, for which the President 
thanked him. ‘The ballot for three candidates: 
Messrs. A. EF. Barnard, F. M. Cowper, and R. E. 
Grout was declared clear, and they were duly 
declared members of the Institute. 


Mrs. Taylor gave notice of motion, to be dis- 
cussed at the August meeting as follows :— 


“That the Board of Architects should reduce the 
fees of Architects throughout the State to a 
price sufficient only to enable the business of 
registration to be conducted, and that such reso- 
lution be forwarded to State Premier for neces- 
sary action.” 


The President then extended to Professor 
Wilkinson a welcome home on behalf of the 
Institute, and asked him if he would address the 
meeting as he had promised on the subject of 
“Past and Present at home and abroad.” 


Professor Wilkinson, thanking the President and 
Members for their welcome and good wishes, 
said in part: 


“I have here three groups—first various observa- 
tions in England; second, trips over the South 


East of Europe; and third, trips over the North- 


West of that Continent. The first trip is into the 
old world, the second shows the most modern and 
progressive, and possibly the most interesting 
world to a student of the more modern arts and 
crafts. 
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In England many great changes have taken 
place. The Schools of Architecture were my 
chief concern, those I visited, most of them in 
England and Scotland, are working on well- 
considered lines under the control of the Board 
of Education of the R.I.B.A.—that is, I mean 
they are working in very close co-operation, and 
they hold frequent conferences between the 
teachers and heads of the Departments. Of the 
R.I.B.A. itself, | would say that this body is very 
very interested in the development and work of 
the allied Institutes overseas, and is most 
anxious to do all it can to help them in their 
work. In travelling about England, | suppose one 
of the greatest changes one notices is the extra- 
ordinary development of roads, which, of course, 
are of great interest to Architects. Particularly the 
circular roads round London which seem to me to 
be extraordinarily successful, and they help tre- 
mendously in avoiding congestion in the traffic. 


A great deal of housing is being. built, and some 
of it is good, but it is not all good from our point 
of view—which I found very disappointing 
indeed. The type is far too standardised all over 
the country, and although efforts have been made 
to preserve the different types in the different 
localities, it has not been successful. ‘There are 
exceptions, and | think one of the best is that 
scheme carried out by the London County 
Council—they had great difficulty in obtaining 
material, and had to go all over the Continent to 
get it, and this has lead to great variety in 
colour, etc., and some of the effects produced on 
this account are really very good. Some of the 
privately executed housing schemes and town 
planning schemes are developing very well. Con- 
currently with the actual building of the houses, 
there is, in some localities, a great deal of work 
being carried out in connection with roads, parks 
and bridges, and I am convinced that this is the 
only way to obtain the best results—to have the 
whole of the scheme developing together instead 
of trying to build the new into the old. There is 
great improvement in the building of factories, 
although I do not think there is very much to be 
learned there—here we have the great advantage 
that as most of the factories are new they can 
be laid out from the beginning—so many of the 
factories at home have grown up from very small 
beginnings in small buildings, which should have 
been scrapped and re-built. The Lecturer spoke 
of the great interest of the huge modern National 
Physical Laboratory, used for experimental 
work, which he visited at Teddington. Here all 
sorts of experiments are carried on, covering a 
very wide range of interests—they include all 
sorts of artificial lighting, acoustics, sound pre- 
vention, battleships, aeroplanes, and many other 
modern day problems. 


He had seen the second year at the Wembley 
Exhibition, and most people agreed that this was 
not so complete as the first year. He thought 
there were some extraordinarily clever exhibi- 
tions—the way in which Australia and Canada 
tried to bring the natural conditions before the 
people in the Old Country was very clever in- 
deed, and people who were familiar with the 
bush here would appreciate this, though those 
who were not would hardly realise how well the 
whole thing was carried out. The model of the 
Sydney Harbour was very delightful as also 
were some of the Canadian exhibits. Most Archi-. 
tects agree that, while some of the buildings were 
too monumental, others were rather too much 
like models of permanent buildings than of the 
lighter type of building that possibly might be 
considered more suitable for an exhibition. “I 
would like to say here that I met quite a number 
of Sydney architectural students in London, all 
busy, some established in offices, some preparing 
to travel further, and all doing very well indeed. 
Of the newer buildings in London, I suppose there 
has been more talk of Regent Street than of any- 
thing else, and it is generally agreed that the new 
Regent Street is not so delightful a place as the 
old—it is now just a London street, and not the 
unique place that the old Regent Street used 
to be. 

“One of the most extraordinary contrasts in mod- 
ern buildings noticed was shown in the two 
buildings—Britannic House, designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, and Adelaide House, designed 
by Sir John Burnet not far distant from it 
(different views of both these buildings were later 
shown on the screen). Another building that 
must be mentioned is the Liverpool Cathedral, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. This Cathedral is 
being carried out in a very deep red sandstone, 
and is undoubtedly the building of the generation 
—perhaps of the century in England. Of the 
memorials, the most outstanding building is in the 
form of a cloister, in Winchester College. It is 
completely detached, with the cross of remem- 
brance in the centre. The stones of the building 
came from every part of the Empire, and 
throughout the design the whole of the Empire 
is represented. In idea and execution, I think this 
is one of the most impressive memorials that one 
sees.” 

Professor Wilkinson showed a great number of 
most interesting views of buildings visited during 
his tour, with a running commentory of historical 
facts, and personal impressions that kept his 
audience enthralled for an hour and a half. 
The President expressed the appreciation of the 
Members, and Mr. A. W. Anderson and Mr. 
Harris seconded a vote of thanks, which was en- 
thusiastically carried by acclamation. 
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IS (COMEIORS SANE UNGER IDMENKG: 


HE ‘Terminal Elevator at Glebe Island, 

which is the only shipping elevator in Aus- 

tralia, is the largest concrete building in the 
Commonwealth. The following particulars of its 
construction are kindly supplied by Mr. E. 
Harris, Manager, Government Grain Elevators: 


The Sydney Terminal Elevator at Glebe Island, 
erected on the site of the old abattoirs, consists 
of reinforced concrete storage bins, attached to 
which is a working house which is equipped with 
the necessary truck loading machinery, grain 
elevators, weighing apparatus and _ cleaning 
machinery for the handling of the grain in bulk. 
There is storage accommodation in the house to 
hold six and a half million bushels of wheat, or 
about 183,000 tons, and the facilities are such 
that it 1s capable of receiving and loading out 
to ships all the wheat grown in the State of 


N.S.W. 


The main storage consists of 72 main bins 31ft. 
2in. in diameter, 1o8ft. high. In addition there 
are a number of interspace bins. The working 
house consists of a number of smaller bins havy- 
ing a capacity of 750,000 bushels. In all there are 
282 bins in the house. The main storage covers 
an area of 302 feet by 257 feet, while the work- 
ing house and track shed adjoining occupies a 
further space of about 144 feet by 240 feet. 


Attached to the plant there is also a drying equip- 
ment where grain may be dried which is out of 
condition, either due to having become damp by 
exposure or by reason of possession a natural 


higher moisture content than is safe for storage 
purposes. An adjacent power-control station 
transforms the bulk electric current received 
from the near-by power house of the Railway 
Department from 6000 volts to 440 volts for use 
throughout the elevator. 


Four lines ot railway run into the track shed, 
where bulk trucks loaded with wheat at the 
country silos are unloaded. The grain is then 
elevated to the top of the working house, where 
it is weighed and spouted either direct to the 
work house bins over the cleaning machines, or 
transferred to the storage bins by means of six 
conveyor belts, 36 inches wide. For shipment, the 
grain is drawn from the bottom of the storage 
bins by spouts feeding 36 inch conveyors, or from 
the working house bins to elevator legs which 
feed automatic scales. ‘These scales will discharge 
to a series of shipping bins which have a capacity 
of 170,000 bushels. From the shipping bins the 
wheat is fed to four 36 feet conveyor belts which 
run out to the wharf galleries. From these belts 
the grain is tripped off the conveyors to four 
travelling gantries which elevate the grain to the 
height necessary for spouting it direct to the 
hold of the vessel. 


The shipping facilities have already proyed too 
small for the Port of Sydney, and the authorities 
are now about to erect two additional shipping 
galleries direct from the working house to the 
wharf front, which will almost double the con- 
veniences in the way of loading overseas vessels. 
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HELD, AUGUSa 


HE President, Professor A. S. Hook, occu- 

pied the chair. 

Apologies were received from the President 
and Secretary of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, who were prevented by urgent business from 
attending. 


The Minutes of the meeting held in June last 
were confirmed and signed. 


The President welcomed the new member, Mr. 
A. E. Barnard, to the Institute. 


The following motion, of which due notice had 
been given, was moved by Mrs. ‘Taylor :— 


“That the Board of Architects should reduce 
the fees of Architects throughout the State 
to a price sufficient only to enable the busi- 
ness of registration to be conducted, and 
that such resolution be forwarded to State 
Premier for necessary action.” 


The motion was defeated by 24 votes to 6. 
The President read a letter from the ‘Town Clerk 
of Sydney, as follows :— 


“I have to inform you that the Council at its meet- 
ing on the 30th March last decided that all build- 
ing applications, especially those affecting corner 
allotments, should be referred by the City Archi- 
tect and Building Surveyor to the City Engineer 
and City Surveyor, in order that he may report 
whether the proposed building will affect any 
town planning scheme suitable for the Council to 
carry out. 


“The City Engineer and City Surveyor has now 
reported that while in some cases this arrange- 
ment has been successful, in many cases consider- 
able annoyance and inconvenience is caused ow- 
ing to the fact that as the plans of the proposed 
building have been completed and the building 
is very often ready to commence building 
operations when the building application has been 
forwarded to the Council, any suggested a’ter- 
ation by the Council involves not only delay to 
the builder and the owner, but frequently exten- 
sive alterations to the plans, the internal structure 
of the building and the general architectural effect 
of the elevation, 
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“As it is the Council’s intention, where practicable, 
to splay the corner of streets carrying heavy 
traffic, it is considered that a considerable amount 
of expense and inconvenience could be saved if 
architects generally were aware of the Council’s 
desire to splay the corners of important thoreugh- 
fares, so that prior to the preparation of plans 
the architect concerned could advise the Council 
of the proposal to erect a building or buildings in 
order that immediate consideration could be given 
to the question of splaying the corner. 


I am accordingly bringing the matter under the 
notice of your Institute, and shall be pleased if 
your Institute can see its way to co-operate with — 
the Council in effecting these improvements by 
bringing the matter under the notice of its mem- 


bersee 


The President advised Members that all particu- 
lars and details regarding the architectural com- 
petition for the erection of the League of Nations 
Buildings at Geneva have now been received by 
the Institute, and that as there are only a limited 
number of the complete sets of conditions it will 
be necessary for members who intend to enter 
this competition to advise the Institute so that a 
list may be prepared and arrangements made 
accordingly. 


The President said he was able to advise the 
Members that the Memorial which they had con- 
tributed to erect over the last resting place of 
the man they all loved, Mr. H. C. Day, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute, had been completed a 
few days before the anniversary of the accident 
which had caused his death. He went on to say 
that he felt sure that all who had subscribed to- 
wards this memorial felt it a privilege to do so, 
and he knew it would be a source of great satis- 
faction to them to know that this small tribute 
had been completed. — 


The President then introduced Professor F. A. 
Todd, B.A., Ph.D., who had kindly consented to 
give them an address on ‘“I‘he Roman House in 
the light of recent discoveries.” 


The Lecturer, who showed a series of most inter- 
esting pictures in illustration of his descriptions. 
The lecture is presented in part. 
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AST year you had from my colleague, Prof. 
Woodhouse, what I am told, and can readily 
believe, was a most excellent lecture on the 
Greek Temple. It is to this, I suppose, that I owe 
my present unfortunate predicament. If the Pro- 
fessor of Greek, you appear to have argued, 
knows all that there is to be known about Greek 
Architecture, obviously the Professor of iatin 
will know all about Roman Architecture. Your 
reasoning, Mr. President, if I have divined it cor- 
rectly, does more credit to your charity than to 
your logic. Professor Woodhouse, in spite of 
his reluctance to be thrown into the architec- 
tural briar-patch, was really, like Brer Rabbit 
in the affecting story of the Tar Baby, born and 
bred in it. | myself have done no more than pick 
up the few scraps of knowledge that necessarily 
fall in the way of a student of antiquities. | 
should certainly have declined your President's 
very kind invitation to address you, an audience 
of experts, this evening, had I not, during a re- 
cent visit to Italy, had the opportunity of seeing 
new excavations at Pompeii and Ostia that have 
thrown fresh light on Roman domestic architec- 
ture, and the results of which, I believe, have 
not yet found their way into any text book. If, 
nevertheless, you disapprove of the dish which I 
am about to present to you, blame my well-beloved 
colleague, your President. He engaged the cook, 
not without knowledge of his shortcomings. 


When people speak of the Roman house, they 
usually have in mind that type of house of which 
Pompeii and Herculaneum exhibit such numerous 
examples, a house that is a compound of Gieek 
and Roman elements, but that is neverthcless, 
justly regarded as the Roman house par excel- 
lence. Its history can be traced back through many 
centuries to the primitive hut of the founders of 
Rome; its forms are those indicated, or even 
described, by many writers of the classical age 
of Latin literature. But these writers rarely con- 
cern themselves with any but the highest strata 
of Roman society. Wherever there is a reference 
to the housing of humbler folk, it is obvious 
that these lived in dwellings of an entirely dif- 
ferent type. The epigrammatist Martial in the first 
century after Christ, lived up three pairs of stairs, 
and high ones, too; the satirist Juvenal, about the 
same time, laments the fate of the poor man living 
in a fourth storey attic, “under the tiles where 
the pigeons nest,” when he finds too late that the 
house is afire; Juvenal, again, is amazed that 


people insist on living in Rome, where they must 
pay as annual rental for a dark flat, a mere black 
hole, a sum that would buy them a house out- 
right in the country. Further, there are extant 
building regulations that prescribe for dwelling 
houses a maximum height which houses of the 
Pompeian type could not possibly have attained. 
This second type of house, at the characteristics 
of which the Latin writers do little more than 
hint, is now almost as well known as the first, 
thanks to the discoveries made during the last 
few years at Ostia, the seaport of ancient Rome. 
We shall see that it proves, almost beyond a 
doubt, to be the lineal ancestor of the modern 
European dwelling-house. 

Will you allow me to sketch for you, very briefly, 
the development of the Roman house of the ?om- 
peian type? More or less faithful representations 
of primitive Italian dwellings are exhibited by 
numerous cinerary urns that have been unearthed 
in various parts of Italy. Here is one from Rome 
itself, dating perhaps from the eighth century, 
B.C. The characteristic features being (1) that 
it is a single-roomed dwelling of approximately 
circular form; (2) that the framework of the 
roof suggests the use of roughly trimmed 
branches of trees; (3) that there are projecting 
eaves; (4) that there is one very large door. 
From the total absence of windows in these hut- 
urns, it is reasonable to infer that the hut itself 
had none. Since, therefore, the doorway provided 
the only entrance for light and air and the only 
egress for the smoke of the household fire. the 
door was necessarily made very large; and very 
large it continued to be through the whole de- 
velopment of this type. An attempt at the recon- 
struction of such a house, the work of the late 


_ Commendator Boni shows, a thatched roof, of 


the kind still used in the huts of the Roman 
Campagna; but it is likely that in the earliest 
form of the hut the framework of branches was 
laced with osiers and daubed with mud. 


The Etruscans, as seems likely, were the first 
among Italian peoples to build rectangular houses 
and to improve light and ventilation by piercing 
the roof. This important development is also 
illustrated by hut-urns, such as the one from 
Chiusi, the ancient Clusium. 


In the hut-urns from Chiusi we obviouslv have 
the nucleus of the Roman house, complete even 
to the compluvium in the roof of the atrium. For 
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the Roman house of the type whose history we 
are now considering consisted for centuries 
merely of an atrium plus certain relatively un- 
important accretions. The name atrium, given 
originally, it would seem, to the primitive single- 
roomed hut itself, meant the “black room,” for 
the walls were blackened by the smoke of the 
household fire. When the house developed, the 
name was given to the large central room or 
court off which the other rooms opened. The plans 
I have show the successive additions to the 
original single room which resulted finally in a 
house of the kind shown in this reconstruction 
ot an early Pompeian house. Further additions 
shown on this plan were not of native origin 
but merely derived from Greece—most prokably 
from the numerous Greek cities of Southern 
Italy. These additions consist mainly of a court 
surrounded by columns—the peristyle—round 
which might be ranged further rooms. ‘These 
rooms received light and air from the peristyle, as 
those of the other and earlier part of the house 
received them from the atrium. In essentials, 
almost all the houses of Pompeii conform to this 
plan, though of course, there are numerous dif- 
ferences of detail. As is illustrated from the 
House of Pansa, which is the biggest house in 
Pompeii and occupies a whole block. 


lirst of all are shown the normal two courts, 
atrium and peristyle, about which are ranged the 
more private rooms of the house. Further, it is 
to be seen that parts of the building are accessible 
only by separate entrances from the surrounding 
streets, being in fact, let separately as shops and 
dwellings. It follows necessarily from this that 
the main part of the house, that occupied by 
Pansa himself, drew light and air solely from 
the atrium and the peristyle. Where the Pompeian 
house has windows in the external walls of the 
ground floor, these are small and high up, and 
give light, not to the main house, but to the 
smaller and subsidiary tenements. It follows, fur- 
ther, that the lighting of the rooms about the 
atrium was, as a rule, poor, for the normal atrium 
itself receives light mainly from a single opening, 
namely, the compluvium, in the roof. In a house 
of the type of the House of Pansa, it was pos- 
sible, when the front door was open, to obtain 
an uninterrupted view through the whole depth 
of the house from the vestibule to the back of 
the peristyle.” 


Here the Lecurer showed many slides illustrating 
the style he was describing, including various 
views of the House of Pansa, the House of the 
Faun, the House of the Gilded Cupids and the 
House of Trebius Valens—the last named giving 


an example from the recent excavations on the 
Via dell’ Abbondanza, in Pompeii, where the 
fountain of many jets is still supplied fron: the 
ancient leaden waterpipes; and showing a: the 
back a trichniuwm, or dining-room, with three fixed 
couches of concrete, coated with stucco, which 
is open along its whole front to peristyle. The 
Romans, of whom in this instance the Pompeians 
may be regarded as representatives, dined as a 
rule by daylight, and liked to have, for use in 
the warmer weather, an extra dining-room from 
which they could enjoy the beauty and coolness 
of the garden, with its flower-beds and fountains. 


The triclinium of the House of the Moralist looks 
out on the peristyle through an intervening per- 
gola. Considering how little freedom in the allo- 
cation of the various rooms to the several needs 
of a household was permitted by the plan of the 
Pompeian house, one is surprised to find that 
such building-in of furniture as is exemplified in 
this house was not much commoner. 


Speaking of the work of excavating done by 
Spinazzola, the Lecturer said :— 


“His methods were interesting. Realising that his 
predecessors, through faulty technique, had ithem- 
selves destroyed much that might with care and 
patience have been preserved, he set to work on 
a new plan. 


Pompeii was overwhelmed on August 24th, 79 
A.D,. partly by small fragments of pumice stone 
and partly by a fine volcanic ash. After the erup- 
tion torrential rains turned the ash to mud, which 
presently hardened about the objects that it en- 
veloped. If these objects were perishable, they 
decayed in the course of time, leaving in the ash 
a more or less complete mould of themselves. 
Spinazzola endeavoured to discover these moulds, 
wherever possible, and from them to make casts 
of the objects which themselves had perished. 
The idea was not altogether original, for earlier 
excavators had contrived in this way to make a 
few casts of the bodies of the dead, whether men 
or animals; but Spinazzola went much further, 
obtaining by this method casts of the wooden 
parts of houses or else sufficient traces of these 
to enable him to make an accurate reconstruction. 
Thus along the Via dell’ Abbondanza you may 
see either in cast or in reconstruction, the doors 
of houses, the shutters of shops, wooden stair- 
cases, balcony, a cashier’s office, like a sentry 
box, in a large shop; the sliding lattices of a 
club house; a bed with clear indications of the 
webbing and a coverlet to which little ornaments 
of ivory are still adhering. You may even see in 
two gardens casts of the stumps of trees which 
once grew in them. Further, Spinazzola paid par- 
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ticular attention to the upper parts of houses, 
of which before his time comparatively little was 
known. It used to be maintained that the Roman 
house as examplified at Pompeii had as a rule 
only a single storey, and that the second storey, 
where one existed, contained inferior rooms, 
which were occupied either by slaves or by poorer 
tenants. It was known, of course, that there were 
exceptions. Spinazzola’s practice was to explore 
the upper part of the house thoroughly, making 
casts where he could and restoring wherever he 
found sufficient warrant, and then to make all 
secure before he touched the ground floor. He 
proved conclusively that a second storey was 
normal, and that this might contain rooms not 
inferior either in size or in decorations to the 
rooms on the ground floor. It used to be taught 
also that externally houses of the Pompeian type 
were scarcely distinguishable from one another: 
that all, in fact, presented a facade of severe and 
monotonous plainness. Spinazzola has shown that 
this is quite false; that, on the contrary, variety 
was attained in many ways: by the use of the 
baleony and awning, by different treatment of 
the doorway, by the construction of loggias in 
the upper storey, and so forth. My first impres- 
sion on entering the new excavations was one 
of brightness, almost gaiety, of coloring that con- 
trasted pleasantly with the drabness of the older 
excavations. This is produced by advertisements, 
e.g., of amphitheatrical shows, or of candidates 
for election to public offices, which are painted 
on some of the walls, but partly also the frescoes 
with which many of the houses are adorned. 


But when all is said and done, these discoveries 
of Spinazzola’s important and interesting theugh 
they are, amplify our knowledge of details rather 
than of essentials. They do not reveal a new type 
of house, if one excepts a single example of a 
house which lacks both atrium and peristyle. Let 
us recapitulate. Spinazzola has shown that the 
upper. storey of Pompeian houses was of much 
greater importance than had been supposed. and 
that their external architecture was not monoton- 
ous. But he exhibits a house of the familiar form. 


A short passage leads from the front door into 
an atrium, which receives light and air chiefly 
through an opening in the roof. Behind this is 
another court, called the peristyle. The various 
rooms, bedrooms, dining-rooms, and the rest, are 
grouped about these two courts and take light and 
air from them. Windows opening from the sireet 
on the ground floor are few and small, and seem 
usually to serve rooms which are let as separate 
lodgings. The upper storey is built only over the 
front of the house, ie., over the part about the 
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atrium. Obviously this is a very good sort of 
house tor a warm climate; but since it is not 
capable of vertical extension, it is not sufficiently 
economical of space for a large and populous city, 
however suitable it may be for a small country 
town. In Rome, where land was very valuable, 
it was quite beyond the means of any but the 
wealthy. The bulk of the population of Rome was 
housed in flats in high tenements called insulae 
or “island-blocks,” and the recent excavations at 
Ostia have shown, at last, what these insulae 
were like. In Ostia, only two, or at most three, 
houses of the Pompeian type have been dis- 
covered; the rest are blocks of flats of kinds 
which I shall presently describe to you. 


In passing from Pompeii to Ostia we leave a 
quiet and remote country town of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants and come to a busy seaport of thrice that 
population, distant from Rome by road only some 
16 or 17 miles, and standing to Rome in an inti- 
mate relation of service. Here cargoes destined 
for Rome were transferred either to barges which 
were then towed up the ‘Tiber, or else to waggons 
which bumped and rumbled along the Via Ostien- 
sis up to the city. Ostia grew and declined with 
ome. By the first half of the first century B.C. 
it had attained its greatest extent. Augustus and 
Tiberius, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, embellished it; between the last quarter of 
the first century and the end of the second cen- 
tury a great part of it was rebuilt at a slightly 
higher level and on a more sumptuous scale. 
Thereafter the decline set in, and in the Middle 
Ages, when Rome herself was fallen utterly from 
her high estate, Ostia was abandoned. The flood- 
ed Tiber poured his waters over her deserted 
streets and squares, and, withdrawing, left in the 
fertile silt the seeds of destruction; sands from 
the neighbouring seashores were swept in by the 
gales; till at last little was left to mark for the 
wayfarer where Ostia lay buried but one great 
temple, stripped indeed of all the magnificence of 
marble, but still towering massive and resolute, 
above the dreary waste of weeds. 


We should expect to find in such a town not the 
houses of magnates—for such of these as had 
financial interest in Ostia could very well control 
their business from the neighbouring capital—but 
the houses of merchants and shippers and of the 
rank and file of those who dealt with the sea- 
borne trade of Rome. The event justified the 
expectation. The houses so far unearthed, in the 
better part of Ostia are those of the prosperous 
commercial class, and represent the finest kind 
of tenement erected in a large and busy town. 
Later, no doubt, as the excavations proceed, we 
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shall see inferior tenements which will never- 
theless conform in essentials to the same type. 
But you want to hear about the houses of Ostia, 
With the two or three exceptions to which I have 
alluded, these are totally different from the Pom- 
peian houses; but while exhibiting considerable 
variety among themselves, they have certain char- 
acteristics in common. Whereas, as we have seen, 
the main extension of the Pompeian house is 
horizontal, these extend vertically to a height of 
at least three, and probably four or five storeys. 
The Pompeian house draws light and air from 
atrium and peristyle, the Ostian house from large 
and numerous windows opening on to the street 
and on to inner courts. Sometimes these courts 
are comparable in size with the peristyle of the 
Pompeian house, sometimes they are much big- 
ger; sometimes, again, they resemble the light- 
well in the modern warehouse or block of flats. 
In every instance they lack the columns which are 
the characteristic features of the peristyle. Each 
house is divided into a number of flats, each of 
which has usually its separate entance from the 
street. Staircases leading either from the street or 
from courts or wells give access to the upper 
flats. All flats are thus made as far as possible 
self-contained. (Not, I suppose, that any Ostian 
architect ever anticipated the achievement of 
which a bachelor friend of mine was recently the 
victim. My friend, returning after a holiday to 
the room at Manly which he had occupied con- 
tentedly for some years, found that during his 
absence it had been turned into a flat, self-con- 
tained, with all conveniences). These Ostian 
houses are very solidly built of concrete faced 
with brick. Variety is lent to the facades mainly 
by differences in the treatment of doorways and 
windows, and by the use of portico and arcade, 
loggia and balcony. 


Throughout the Roman towns the walls of 
houses, as of public buildings normally, consisted 
of a core of concrete faced with some other 
material. The external walls of Pompeian houses 
are sometimes merely coated with stucco laid 
directly over a concrete of rubble; more often, 
thin tile-like bricks are set into the concrete at 
corners and about doorways. Sometimes the outer 
surface of the wall is faced with the net-like 
arrangement of stones called opus reticulatum. 


But even when these facings were employed in 
Pompeii, they were usually overlaid with stucco, 
from which it seems reasonable to infer that 
their purpose was not to decorate but to reinforce 
the concrete, about whose durability quite base- 
less doubts were entertained. This inference is 
supported by numerous buildings in Rome itself, 


such as the Basilica of Constantine, the Baths of 
Diocletian, and the Baths of Caracalla, in which 
the walls of concrete were faced with brick, 
which, in turn, was faced with marble. There can, 
I suppose, have been on constructional difficulty 
in the way of bolting the slabs of marble directly 
on to the concrete, so that the bricks must have 
been intended to strengthen the structure. 


At Ostia, on the other hand, the warm red brick 
with which the concrete core was faced was left 
exposed, as is proved by ample evidence, and the 
effect is altogether pleasing.” 


Among other pictures, the Lecturer showed the 
House of Diana, where he pointed out the bal- 
conies, large windows, and the direct access to 
the various apartments from the street, and the 
evidence for the use of color to pick out arches 
and windows. “This House of Diana and its 
next-door neighbour, the House of Paintings, are 
the largest and finest in Ostia. Though these and 
other big houses are not preserved above the 
third storey, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that they comprised at least four and probably 
five storeys. The evidence is various and abund- 
ant. (1) The excavators have found huge quan- 
tities of the debris of floors that existed above 
those that have survived; (2) The walls from 
foundations to second floor have a uniform thick- 
ness of two feet, giving far greater strength than 
is required by a building of three storeys; (3) 
The houses as they stand now are squat and top- 
heavy: considerations of proportion call for 
greater height; (4) Imperial building regulations 
fixed from 60 to 70 feet as the maximum height 
for such structures; and since there must have 
been a great demand for flats in so busy and 
prosperous a town, it is likely that property- 
owners, with an eye to increased rentals, built 
fairly near to the maximum height. Five storeys 
would certainly total less than 60 feet. Of the 
roofs of these houses nothing can be known with 
certainty, except that they were tiled in the usual 
Roman clay; but it is likely that they were 
usually, if not always, sloping roofs. The flat roof 
was not unknown to the Romans, but appears to 
have been rare. The staircases are invariably of 
concrete, except those which lead from shops to 
the shopkeepers’ room above. These, as in Pom- 
peli, were of wood.” 


When showing the final pictures of the recon- 
structed houses the Lecturer asked: “Do you 
think these too modern to be true? I confess that 
I did, until I went to Ostia and saw for myself. 
One does not need to be an architect to be struck 
at once in Ostia with the amazing modernity of 
its houses. What inference are we to draw? These 
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houses are certainly Roman houses, for it is 
incredible that a town so close to Rome and de- 
pending for its very existence on Rome discarded 
the Roman type of dwelling and developed a type 
of its own. Moreover, the discovery of the Ostian 
house has led to the recognition in Rome, e.g., 
above the House of the Vestals, near the Forum, 
and on the Caclian Hill, of remains—scant, it is 
true, but still remains—of not dissimilar houses. 


And finally, there is nothing in the Ostian house 
that is inconsistent with what Latin writers tell- 


The President thanked Professor Todd for his 
most interesting lecture, and expressed the in- 
debtedness of the Members to him for the trouble 
he had taken in preparing so much. detail for 
them. 

Mr. Nangle proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
seconded by Sir Charles Rosenthal and carried by 
acclamation. 


Mr. S. H. Buchanan asked if anything further 
had been done in the matter of quantities, which 
subject had been discussed on several occasions. 
The President replied that a conference on this 
subject had been held between the Master Builders’ 
Association, the Institute of Quantity Surveyors, 
and the Institute of Architects, and that the two 
former Bodies had agreed to further consider the 
matter and then again approach the Institute with 
a view to a further conference. To date nothing 
further had been heard from them. 

Mr. Buchanan suggested that a visit by members 
the Institute to the Underground Railways would 
be of interest. 
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Members of the Institute are reminded that the 
Municipal Council of Sydney has invited com- 
petitive designs for the lay-out of Hyde Park. 
A copy of the conditions and diagrams may be 
seen at the Institute Office, and copies may be 


us about the imsula of Rome. The Ostian house, 
then, I repeat, is a Roman house. Its origin, 
unlike that of the Roman house of the Pompeian 
type, is unknown, nor can its later history be 
traced continuously. But there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this type of house persisted, like 
so much else of the Roman tradition, through 
what we so superciliously call the Dark Ages, and 
that the modern house which so closely resembles 
it is not a re-invention, but a survival. Archae- 
ology has’ discovered a new element in our debt 
to ancient Rome.” 


The President agreed with the suggestion, and 
promised to arrange a visit to be made at an 
early date. 


Sir Charles Rosenthal, at the invitation of the 
President, advised the members that, at the meet- 
ing of the Federal Council held at Canberra dur- 
ing the last week in July, it had been unanimously 
decided that the time had now arrived for the 
formation of a Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects. Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation have been prepared and are to be sub- 
mitted to the different States almost immediately ; 
and it is hoped that this Royal Australia Institute 
may be an accomplished fact by the 1st January 
next, and that its first meeting may be held in 
Canberra during the visit of the Duke of York 
and that it will be possible to arrange that His 
Highness will open it. Sir Charles said that this 
was a most important step, and he hoped that each 
and every member realised how far it carried 
them forward in the direction of an Empire-wide 
Institute. 
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COMPETITION 


obtained, by those intending to compete, from 
the Deputy Town Clerk, Town Hall, Sydney. 


The closing time and date for receiving designs 
is noon on Monday, ist November, 1926. 
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THE TUDOR DOORWAY, 
Rivenhall, Warawee. 


Architect—S. H. Buchanan. Casneaux Photograph. 
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interesting account of the recent develop- 

ments of architecture in that country which 
have attracted so much attention. “It is the gen- 
eration following immediately after Clason, who 
may be held to have done most to win for Swed- 
ish architecture the high repute it now enjoys,” 
says the writer of the article. “There is Ferdinand 
Boberg, for instance, an architect of less tradition- 
al type; endowed with a strong bent toward fan- 
tasy, who has made a big nanie for himself as a 
designer and builder in connection with the great 
public exhibitions in Sweden, and the examples of 
Swedish architecture erected in international ex- 
hibitions elsewhere. A _ peculiarly successful 
achievement of his were the buildings of the Art 
and Crafts Exhibition in Stockholm in 1909, as 
the late Walter Crane, among other foreign visi- 
tors, warmly testified. 


“Then there are Carl Westman and Ragnar Ost- 
berg, who came to the front after 1906, and who 
also are incarnations of the new energy and 
national will that were among the fortunate out- 
comes of that severance with Norway which 
brought our long period of internal dissensions 
to a close. Their immediate predecessors had in- 
deed displayed a slight, so to speak, Platonic 
regard for the national features in the older 
Swedish style of architecture. Clason had his 
French training, and Boberg an American strain 
or tendency in him which comprised, among 
other things, a taste for Oriental decoration; and 
they both showed a gradually increasing sense 
for Swedish features in the details of masonry. 
But with Westman and Ostberg there came in a 
deeper study of everything that was involved in 
Swedish tradition, and this was to be recognized 
not merely in certain distinctive forms in towers, 
in panelling, and in a predilection for ornamental 
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motives borrowed from Swedish scenery, but, 
above all, in the peculiar construction of the build- 
ings themselves and in the shape and proportions 
of the rooms and in the use of the building 
materials. They both revealed a special affection 
for the early Vasa style, which includes both 
Gothic and Renaissance elements. 


“Tt may be easier for English readers to form some 
idea of the work of the architects who have been 
named if Westman be called a Swedish Lutyens, 
serious, compact in his general effects, and Ost- 
berg a Swedish Lethaby, a less prolific artist but 
of a finer type and of a richer fantasy. Naturally 
these resemblances are but partial, for the two 
Swedes in question have points in common also 
with the English Romantics such as Baillie Scott. 
For the best among the younger men in Sweden 
it is really more difficult to find English equival- 
ents. ‘There are bonds of union, both in the 
matter of abstract design and in that of the fresh- 
ness and naturalness of their actual productions, 
between Bergsten and Asplund and the English- 
man Voysey and the Scotsman Mackintosh. And 
the whole tendency in Sweden towards the simple 
and severe may be said to have its counterpart 
in the latest developments of English architectural 
art. 


“The younger Swedish architects have not the 
same scope for monumental achievements as their 
predecessors. ‘They find their most important 
tasks in standardization; in the construction of 
small practical apartment houses, small villas, 
farmhouses and factories. It is noteworthy, as 
marking yet another step away from individual- 
istic Romanticism, that since the war the Swedish 
architect should have had to devote his attention 
to this standardization of type. The individual 
and the aristocrat have become rarities as home 
owners, and the architect has now to cater for 
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Stockholm Town Hall. 


the average requirements of whole communities ; 
a state of things existing equally in England. 
Indeed, it looks as though the modern engineer 
might presently enter the field as a rival to the 
architect, and there is even reason to fear lest 
some of the finer qualities of architecture may 
not have to be sacrificed to utility. In Sweden 
this tendency of the times is counter-balanced by 
an increase in technical efficiency, a systematic 
co-operation between all the élements of the build- 
ing trade, and an artistic enthusiasm and resource- 
fulness which bids well for the future. In spite 
of everything, therefore, one is justified in be- 
lieving in the importance of the forces of mind 
even in an age which is putting forth all its 
efforts to cope with material depression.” 


Of all the recent buildings erected in Sweden 
the one which has created the greatest interest 
is the Stockholm Town Hall. A full description 
of this structure is given by Professor Ragnar 
Ostberg, its architect, in a booklet kindly lent by 
Professor Wilkinson. 


This little volume begins and ends with bars of 
music; and the designer of this wonderful edifice 
observes that his aim was to see the Town Hall 
stand out “as the right new tune to good old 
words.” It is a great national work, in which the 


arts have been employed to illustrate the progress 
of the city from the time of its founder, Birger 
Jarl. Scenes and incidents of its history are re- 
presented in freseoes and reliefs and its great 
citizens are immortalised in portraits, busts and 
statutes. On the terrace you may observe the 
figures of Froding, the poet, Josephson, the 
painter, and the more famous Strinberg. Every 
form of the handicrafts was introduced and 
was designed and carried out by the city’s most 
able craftsman. The layout of the gardens was 
carefully considered, and a celebrated composer 
was engaged to compose the melody of the 
chimes, rung before the stroke of each hour. 


The following is a description of three of the 
principal chambers of the structure :-— 


“The Blue Hall, in addition to the everyday 
function of serving as a centre of communication 
with steps and lifts to all administrative depart- 
ments, also serves as a place of assembly for 
popular meetings and popular concerts, to be used 
at representative festivals by institutions, domi- 
ciled in the capital. In city receptions and festivals 
the hall in conjunction with the Golden Chamber 
and the gallery running along side, forms a fes- 
tival hall, divided between two levels. Above the 
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marble windows of the farthest wall, can be seen, 


like small canopies, coloured and gilt copings of 
wood, and above the moulding of the facade in 
brick, there is a wooden projection which forms 
the transition to the window openings. The high 
gallery, with its wooden lattice, on the right, 
accommodates a swell organ, the sound boards 
of which are concealed by the highly coloured 
baldachino of canvas, stretched below the roof 
of the hall.” 


“The Council Chamber occupies a floor area of 
25 by 14 metres, a length above the galleries of 
AI metres and a height from floor to ceiling of 
19 metres. The room goes up through the whole 
visible roof construction. It is designed and fur- 
nished throughout with a view to the lofty pur- 
pose of the business transacted there, and with 
due attention to the great demands in acoustic 
respects, as the City Councillors, numbering one 
hundred, here hold their discussions and make 
their decisions. All the wall surfaces and also the 
ceiling surfaces between the roof trusses, dre 
covered by a framework of pine laid on the under 
surface, with cloth stretched loosely between 
them. The galleries on either side are entirely 
panelled and also the window embrasures. The 
deeper gallery on one of the short sides of the 
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room is intended for the public, and accommo- 
dates over 200 persons, while the smaller gallery 
is for representatives of the press in its lower 
part, and specially invited guests in the upper 
part. The colour scheme of the room is an en- ay, 
deavour to recover the light tone of the eighteenth — 
century in Sweden, with a primitive Swedish red. 


The decorative colour scale is in other respects 
conceived in a grey intermediate tone, in blue 
with a touch of black, and the motives in the 
ceiling represent, when we look at them more 
closely, views of Stockholm from age to age, ali 
resting beneath one and the same blue heaven.” 


“The function of the Golden Chamber is to serve 
as the most highly representative hall of assembly 
for the city. It provides accommodation for seat- 
ing 750 persons at any banquet held on festive 
occassions. The room is 44 metres long, 14 metres 
broad and 12 metres high. Both the floor, with 
a large pattern, and the dado, are in Kolmarden 
marble. he walls are entirely covered with — 
mosaic work. The ceiling, consisting of the actual 
beams, is made .of exposed cement treated in 
colour. On either long side there are seven great 
niches, the majority of which have windows — 
opening on to other parts of the interior of the 
building.” 4 


The Closing Date of the Hyde Park 


Competition has been extended one 
month —— to rst December, 1926. 
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THE WILSON COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS _ 


of Drawings of Old Colonial Architecture in 

New South Wales and Tasmania by the 
Commonwealth Government for £3000, gives the 
final mark of distinction to the most thorough 
achievement in research ever attempted by an 
Australian architect. In these drawings of the 
most beautiful of the early architecture of the 
oldest colonies, a definite branch of Georgian 
architecture has been placed on record for all 
time. ‘The collection will have a rare interest for 
architects the world over. As it preserves the line 
of a priceless tradition, its value to Australia is 
incalculable. 


Mr. Wilson was prompted to undertake this work 
after observing the efforts made in research by 
English architects, who had no other motive than 
to benefit the profession to which they belonged. 
He stated the other day, that had he realised the 
magnitude of the enterprise, he might have hesi- 
tated before attempting it. He didn’t perceive the 
extent of the work till he was half through. The 
collection, which was begun in 1912 was not fin- 
ished till 1922. 


The area explored includes all the early settled 
districts of New South Wales and ‘Tasmania, 
covering approximately twenty thousand square 
miles of territory, most of which was searched in 
a network of lines from one likely point of dis- 
covery to another. The completed record contains 
one hundred free-hand drawings and fifty meas- 
ured drawings. The buildings drawn were built 
between the years 1790 and 1840, during the 
first fifty years of architecture in Australia. 


The subjects of the free-hand drawings include: 
Burdekin House; The Old Treasury Building, 
Church Hill; Hyde Park Barracks; St. James’ 
Church; “Newington,” Parramatta River ; “Hors- 
ley,” Smithfield; ‘“Greystanes,” on Prospect Hill; 
The Old Government House at Parramatta; The 
Doorway to Dr. Callaghan’s house at Windsor ; 
St. John’s Church, Camden; “Denham Court,” 
Ingleburn; St. Matthew’s Church, Windsor; St. 
Peter’s Church, Richmond; “Fernhill,” Mulgoa ; 
“Subiaco,” Rydalmere; Richmond Terrace, in the 
Domain; Liverpool Hospital, Liverpool ; “Wiven- 
hoe,” at Cobbity; Old ‘“Tirranna,’ Goulburn ; 
“Riversdale,” Goulburn; and The King’s School, 
Parramatta. The Tasmanian group includes rare 
examples of early architecture drawn in Hobart, 
Launceston, Campbelltown, Bothwell, Pontville, 
Longford, Ross, Risdon, and the county of Corn- 
wall. 


Te purchase of Hardy Wilson’s Collection 


The subjects of the measured drawings include: 
Burdekin House (five drawings); St. James’ 
Church, Sydney (four drawings) ; St. Matthew’s 
Church, Windsor (four drawings) ;St. Matthew’s 
Rectory (one drawing); Royal Hotel, Windsor 
(two drawings); “Clarendon,” the Cox Home- 
stead, Hawkesbury River (three drawings) ; The 
Old Schoolhouse at Macquarie Fields (five draw- 
ings); “Subiaco,” Rydalmere (two drawings) ; 
‘Horsley,’ Smithfield (two drawings) ; Rivers- 
dale, Goulburn (one drawing) ; and a series of 
drawings of fan lights made in New South Wales 
and ‘Tasmania. In making the measured drawings, 
Mr. Wilson had the generous help of his partners, 
Mr. S. A. Neave and Mr. John L. Berry, who 
undertook some of the work, while several sheets 
were drawn to scale by Mr. D. K. Turner. 


During 1923, Mr. Wilson was invited by the 
Board of Education, London, to show his collec- 
tion of drawings as a special exhibition in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, for 
three months, and it attracted so much attention 
that the exhibition was extended for a further 
period. It was during this last visit to Europe 
that he made arrangements for the publication of 
“Old Colonial Architecture in. New South Wales 
and ‘T'‘asmania,’’ which contained fifty drawings, 
selected from the Collection. The reproductions 
in collotype facsimile were made by Arthur Jaffe, 
of the firm of Max. Jaffe, Vienna, who did the 
reproductions of drawings by Old Masters in the 
celebrated Albertina collection of drawings in 
Vienna. The publication of the book in Europe 
and America was placed with the Medici Society, 
the Australian copies being published by the 
Author. 


In the Introduction to this volume, from which 
we have drawn the information in this article, 
Mr. Wilson ably describes the characteristics of 
the Old Colonial Architecture. “The immense 
scale of the Continent, changing the insular atti- 
tude and forms, lead to a long spreading plan in 
harmony with the great spaces around, even as 
the climate led to the universal introduction of 
verandahs,” he writes, “Old Colonial is an archi- 
tecture of sunlight and shadows, of buildings and 
trees. To the golden splendour of the Australian 
sunlight and to the combination of building and 
tree, it owes its peculiar beauty.” 


It is expected that the Collection will be exhibited 
in Sydney and Melbourne. 
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AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE em ARCHITVEGT. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


HE annual conference of the Federal Coun- 

cil of the Australian Institute of Architects 

was held at Canberra, from July 27th to the 
30th. The following delegates were present: New 
South Wales, Sir Charles Rosenthal (President), 
Mr. J. Aubrey Kerr (Hon. Secretary and Trea- 
surer). Victoria, Messrs ~P. A. Oakley and 
W. A. M. Blackett. South Australia, Messrs. 
P. R. Claridge and H. H. Cowell. Queensland, 
Mr. J. V. D. Coutts. West Australia, Mr. W. A. 
Nelson. Tasmania, Messrs. H. Masters and Roy 
Smith. 


The President (Sir Charles Rosenthal), in wel- 
coming the delegates, remarked that the Federal 
Council of the Australian Institute of Architects 
was the first of the professional bodies to select 
Canberra as the centre in which to hold its annual 
meetings, and expressed the hope that at this 
conference the foundations of the proposed Royal 
Institute of Australian Architects would be laid. 
He referred with pleasure to the fact that the 
cordial relations existing between the Federal 
Council and the Commonwealth Government, the 
Capital Commission and each of the State Insti- 
tutes had not only been maintained, but strength- 
ened. 


Sir Charles Rosenthal was unanimously re-elected 
President, and Mr. J. Aubrey Kerr, Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer for the year 1926-27. The 
question of the registration of architects was fully 
discussed, and it was agreed that a letter should 
be forwarded to the Institutes of ‘Tasmania, 
South Australia and Queensland, urging that 
registration should be secured at the earliest pos- 
sible date. When this had been secured by all the 
States, it was felt that reciprocity between the 
respective Boards would naturally follow, the 
standard of qualification to be that of the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Claridge submitted the conditions (prepared 
by Mr. Laybourne Smith, of S.A., at the request 
of the Council) for a measured Drawing Com- 
petition for students under 25 years of age. The 
conditions were adopted, and it was decided to 
ask Sir Bertram Mackennal, R.A., to design the 
bronze medal for the competition, which will be 
held in connection with the next annual meeting, 
the members of the Council to be the judges. 


It was agreed that Mr. Arthur Kirkland should 
be the Council’s representative with the R.I.B.A. 
Correspondence was read to and from the Home 
and Territories Department, as a result of the 


resolution passed last year, that the architectural 
profession should be represented on the Federal 
Capital Commission. It was noted that the Minis- 
ter had agreed with the suggestion made by the 
Council, that in the event of the Commission 
being extended, or a vacancy occurring, consider- 
ation would be given to the appointment of an 
architect. It was decided to re-affirm the resolu- 
tion of the last conference and forward communi- 
cations to the Minister and the Chairman of the 
Federal Capital Commission. It was also agreed 
that a request should be made to the Federal 
Capital Commission for the allotment of a suit- 
able site in the Civic Centre, upon which a build- 
ing could be erected for architectural and kindred 
professions. It was pointed out by the President 
that the present sub-divisions in the Civic Centre 
made little or no provision for office accommoda- 
tion for members of the various professions, who 
desired to practice at Canberra. It was resolved 
that the Commission be requested to allot a defi- 
nite section for the erection of office buildings to 
house the various professions. 


On the subject of developing Australian indus- 
tries, it was agreed that, wherever possible, Aus- 
tralian materials should receive preference in 
specifications, and thereafter, those of British and 
allied countries. Mr. Kerr submitted the proposals 
of the Institute of Architects of N.S.W. for the 


establishment of a Small House Plan Service -_ 


Bureau, and explained the details. The Confer- 
ence expressed its appreciation of the proposal, 
and a request was made that a copy of the scheme 
should be forwarded to each of the State Institutes 


for consideration. Mr. Kerr agreed. The urgent 


necessity of making provision to meet the future 
demands of the Commonwealth for soft timber 
in the construction of buildings, was affirmed by 
the Council. It was pointed out that the demand 
for such timber within the territories of the ex- 
porting countries must reach a stage when those 
countries will forbid its export, this position hay- 
ing been reached in connection with the export 
of kauri from New Zealand. The Conference 
welcomed the initiation of a Commonwealth 
Forestry Department, and strongly urged the full- 
est co-operation between the Commonwealth and 
the States in the planting of soft woods of the 
most suitable varieties, for the divergent climatic 
and soil conditions of Australia. It was decided 
to communicate with the Commonwealth and 
State Governments. 
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A resolution that the time had arrived when the 
Royal Institute of Australian Architects should 
be created was carried unanimously, and a draft 
memorandum and articles of association were 
prepared for submission to the State Institutes. 
By courtesy of the Chairman of the Federal 
Capital Commission, visits were paid to Acton, 
Ainslie, Duntroon (by courtesy of Colonel Herit- 
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HE coming exhibition of the works of stud- 

ents belonging to the School of Architecture, 

conducted by The Architectural Association, 
London, is one which should create considerable 
interest among architects and students. It will be 
opened at Farmer’s Gallery on October 11th. This 
school is well eB owh to Messrs. J. Aubrey Kerr, 
John D. Moore, C. B. Greenwell, Eric Apperley, 
P. J. Gordon, C. C. Ruwald and others, who 
once studied there. “There was a delightful atmo- 
sphere about the place,” said Mr. Kerr, “a high 
standard was maintained, and the spirit of co- 
operation was very fine.” 


The Architectural Association rose from small 
beginnings. Founded in 1847 for the purpose of 
encouraging and providing facilities for the study 
of architecture, its first educational work took 
the form of friendly evening meetings between 
students and older architects, when various archi- 
tectural problems were discussed and advice 
asked and given. In time various classes were 
formed in building construction, and architectural 
design and drawing, which were visited by hon- 
orary lecturers and instructors. Some years later 
a definite scheme for evening classes was formu- 
lated and paid lecturers were appointed. In 1900 
it was decided to institute a full-time day school 
course, which, in the first instance, was spread 
over a period of two years. Later, the course was 
increased to four years, and after the War it was 
extended to five years. The institution of full- 
time school training in architecture gradually 
superseded the old system of articles, which had 
been in vogue in England, and at the present 
time the article system is practically non-existent 
in London and the large cities. 


The School of Architecture, which is the Asso- 
ciation’s most important branch of work, is now 
the largest in the British Empire, and usually has 
nearly 200 students attached to it, who are drawn 
from all parts of England, the British Empire 
and other parts of the world. Nearly all the lead- 
ing architects in England have taken advantage 
of the educational facilities of the Association 


age, Commandant), Parliament House, Secre- 
tariat Building, the Hostels, ‘l'elopea School, 
Blandfordia residences, Cotter Reservoir, Pump- 
ing Station, Stromlo Observatory, The Nursery, 
Yarralumla House, and the Prime Minister’s resi- 
dence. It was resolved that Canberra should be 
permanently fixed as the annual place of meeting 
for the Federal Council. 
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during their student days, and the membership of 
the Association itself is upwards of 1,700. At 
present, the Association occupies premises in Bed- 
ford Square, which has often been described as 
the finest 18th century square in London. It was 
built in 1780 by Thomas Leverton, and is one of 
the few still retaining its untouched original char- 
acter. 


The Association has three houses, which are typi- 
cal of the architecture of the period in which they 
were erected, and each of them contains many 
fine features, such as ceilings, fireplaces, etc. The 
lease of these premises was acquired in 1917, and 

various internal alterations and additions were 
made to the buildings, involving expenditure of 
about £30,000. ‘Two of the houses were convert- 
ed into one, and at the rear of the buildings, four 
large studios were erected for the School. On the 
ground floor in the front block, is a members’ 
dining saloon extending the complete width of 
the two houses, and on the first floor is the lib- 
rary, containing about 5,000 books, with a mem- 
bers’ room behind it. These rooms are used both 
by members of the Association generally and stu- 
dents, as a club, and as evidence of their popu- 
larity, it may be cited that an average of 70,000 
meals are served in the dining room during the 
year. 


Exhibitions are held from time to time on the 
premises, and there are various other activities, 
such as organised visits during the spring and 
summer seasons to buildings of interest, both in 
London and the country, besides an annual excur- 
sion to some country on the Continent. The affairs 
of the Association are controlled entirely by archi- 
tects who are elected annually to the Council by 
members, and the School is under the sole control 
of the Council. There is a Committee elected by 
the students themselves, which deals with the 
affairs appertaining to the student life in the 
School. It has always been the policy of the 
Council to carry on the affairs of the Association 
in the same spirit of mutual help, which actuated 
the founders of the Association, and it is in this 
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spirit that it extends an invitation to all architects 
and students visiting London, to make use of the 
Association’s premises and its organisation—any 
way they may find useful. 


The collection of eighty drawings sent out from 
the School contains examples of all grades in the 
five years’ course, and represents a good average 
of each year’s work. The exhibition will also 
include drawings by the students of the School 
of Architecture, Sydney University, and the 
School of Architecture, Sydney Technical Col- 
lege. The collection by the former will consist of 
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ITH the exception of the spire, which 
will rise to 258 feet above ground, St. 
Mary’s Cathedral will be completed in 


time for the Eucharistic Congress, which will be 
held early in 1928, when it will be attended by 
delegates from all parts of the world. 


The work of completing the structure is being 
carried out by the firm, Messrs. Hennessy, Hen- 
nessy, Keesing and Co., which has had charge 
of the construction of all the nave, except one 
bay. The main additions have been made, with 
some variations, in consonance with the original 
design made by the late Mr. W. W. Wardell, 
but the crypt, which was not provided for in the 
original plans, and also the main front approaches 
and the eastern and western approaches are 
from designs prepared by the present architects. 


The whole vaulting of the crypt has been con- 
structed with reinforced concrete, covered with 
ware of a terra cotta colour. The lives of the 
Saints are represented on the walls, which are 
a mass of colour. A large monumental staircase 
gives access to the crypt, the main entrance being 
outside the building. 
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a series of examples of work both on the design 
and the constructional side, for each of the four 
years of the course. The collection by the latter 
will be generally representative; but how far the 
course of study may be covered will largely de- 
pend upon the space available. The number of 
drawings covered by the average student in his 
course of study would be equivalent to the num- 
ber exhibited from the London School. The work, 
however, will comprise examples in architectural 
composition and design, as well as measured stud- 


“ies and equise problems. 


CATHEDRAL 


Sculpture has an important place in connection 
with the interior of the Cathedral. The modelling 
and carving of the heads of two hundred saints 
has occupied Mr. Fred. McGowan and his assist- 
ants for three years. Many details had to be 
carefully considered, and the work shows rare 
artistic skill. A bronze statue of Cardinal Moran, 
which will be placed in front of the main entrance 
in Cathedral St., will be modelled by Sir Bertram 
Mackennal, R.A. 


The stone work of the main building is practic- 
ally completed. At the present time, stone vault- 
ing is proceeding on both aisles, and some 
portions are already finished. The south-western 


tower has to be carried six feet higher and the | 


south-eastern tower fourteen feet. The additions 
made by the firm are one hundred and forty feet 
long by ninety feet wide, the total length of the 
Cathedral, which is one of the largest constructed 
in modern times, being over 350 feet long. The 
work has now advanced to such a stage, that 
tenders have been accepted for glazing, slating, 
plumbing and electric lighting. 


; 
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SYDNEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


AN; IDEAL 


OMEWHERE we have read: ‘“‘Here lies the 

tragedy of our race. Not that men are poor; 

all men know something of poverty. Not that 
men are wicked; who can claim to be good? Not 
that men are ignorant; who can boast that he is 
wise? but that men are strangers.” It was with 
somewhat the same thought in mind that the idea 
of the Sydney Technical College Architectural 
Club was first conceived. 


Young men pass through the college, and, having 
graduated, are strangers. Strangers to those who 
had gone before them, to those who went through 
with them, and to those who are coming after 
them. This state of things amongst students 1s 
reflected in the profession itself. We find that 
amongst themselves Architects are strangers. 


So one of the ideas underlying the principles of 
the Club is the prevention of this “tragedy of our 
race.” It is felt that if ex-students and students 
would continue to take an active interest in the 
Club activities they could create a condition, 
within the profession, at least, wherein men 
would no longer be strangers. 


It is, perhaps, only the ex-students and students 
themselves, who can fully understand the difficul- 
ties which lie in the path of those who seek to 
attain this apparently simple ideal—the fact that 
the course is carried on entirely at night at once 
provides a very effective obstacle, as the usual 
intercourse among students, which formed such 
an invaluable part of our lives at school, 1s, in a 
great measure, lost to us. However, to remedy 
this, the Executive (among other things) are 
making every effort to arrange various functions, 
at which the students and ex-students will be 
enabled to renew old friendships and form new 
ones. 


As the first really large social function of the 
Club, the Executive have arranged to hold a 
dance, to which all members, ex-members, stu- 
dents of the department, and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend. The function is to be 
held on Friday, the 15th of October, at Sargent’s, 


Market Street, City, where arrangements have 
been made that will ensure the pleasure of all 
attending. The executive are confident that an ex- 
cellent response will be forthcoming, to justify 
their belief that the Club is very much alive, and 
anxious for social activities. An excellent orches- 
tra, of course, will be a foregone conclusion, as in 
such an assemblage of critics, the absence of. 
quality in this direction would be unpardonable. 
Endeavours of not too ostentatious a character 
will be made to impart an atmosphere of archi- 
tectural surroundings, the usual balloons and 
streamers serving as a setting in which will 
appear bright spots of an architectural signifi- 
cance, such as caricatures, burlesques, parodies, 
etc.—in this direction, however, we would but en- 
gender anticipation, feeling sure that our efforts 
will be received with general approbation. Last, 
but not least, man’s inner self will not be neglect- 
ed, as an excellent light supper will be provided 
in the Dining Hall, the menu of which should 
delight the palate of even an epicure. 

Tickets may be obtained from all members of the 
Executive. 


For some time there has been a feeling prevalent 
amongst the Members of the original S.T.C. 
Architectural Club that their badge did not suff- 
ciently express the nature, objects and spirit of 
the Club—in fact, it was that a smaller and neater 
badge was desirable. 


The Constitution of the newly-formed Club em- 
bodied the holding of a referendum on the ques- 
tion of the adequacy or otherwise of the existing 
badge. The result of the refereundum revealed 
that the members were almost unanimously in 
favour of a new badge, and a competition has now 
been called for, and it is confidently expected that 
a badge perhaps more befitting to the Club will be 
evolved. The competition, which is open to mem- 
bers and intending members of the Club, closes 
on 9th September. Messrs. Norman Carter, 
G. Rayner Hoff and A. H. Martin, together with 
the President of the Club, Mr. F. Costello, have 
agreed to act as adjudicators. 
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NEWS AND NOWES 


The conditions of the competition for the Jose- 
land Prize will shortly be arranged. Mr. Joseland 
has generously offered to give a first prize of 
£4 and a second prize of £2. 


Mr. S. H. Buchanan, M.I.A., has moved from 
26 Hunter St. to new offices in Manufacturers’ 
House, 26 O’Connell St. Mr. John K. Shirley has 
moved from the “Daily Telegraph” Building to 
Sirius House, 23-25 Macquarie Place. 


Arrangements are being made, by courtesy of Dr. 
Bradfield, for a party of members of the Institute 
to visit the Metropolitan Railway. It will meet at 
the entrance tos ot. “James’: Station)» Ottcen's 
Square, at 10a.m., on Saturday, September 18th. 


Members who have not yet received their Diplo- 
mas of Membership are notified that they can 
now be obtained at the office of the Institute. 
Members who have joined since December tst, 
1924, are asked to call and sign the Members’ 
Register. 


R1IB.A EXAMINATIONS 


The annual examinations of the R.I.B.A. will be 
held in Sydney in February, 1927, provided that 
not less than three applications are received on or 
before October 1st. Theses must be in the hands 
of the Hon. Secretary not later than November 
ist. Full particulars and application forms are 
obtainable at the office of the Institute. 


A WREN MEMORIAL 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided to open 
a subscription list to enable members to contribute 
to the cost (estimated at £65) of placing a win- 
dow in the Old Ashmolean building at Oxford as 
a memorial to Sir Christopher Wren. 


NEW KNIGHTS 


Two members of the R.I.B.A., Messrs. Herbert 
Baker and Mr. Andrew Thomas Taylor, had the 
honour of Knighthood conferred on them in con- 
nection with the Birthday Honours published on 
July 3rd. The former designed Groote Schuur 
and other buildings for Cecil Rhodes. 


Ri BiAL SE Xo eBelle bOrN 


It has been decided that the drawings which were 
sent to the Wembley Exhibition, and which were 
afterwards stored at the R.I.B.A., will be hung in 
the space reserved for the Institute of Architects 
of New South Wales, in connection with the 
exhibition to be held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in London, this year. 


FIRST HALF-CEN TG 


The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects com- 
pleted its first half-century on August 21st. The 
first officers were Messrs. J. G. Knight, President, 
C. R. Swyer, Hon. Treasurer, I’. J. Crouch, Hon. 
Secretary, and P. Kerr, A. Purchas, A. L. Smith, 
T. Watts and I’. M. White, members of the 
Council. 


SMALL HOUSE PLAN SERVICE 


Although some time must elapse before the Small 
House Plan Service Bureau is in working order, 
the first applicant appeared recently at the office 
of the Institute. About fifteen architects have pro- 
mised to supply plans on the terms announced at 
the meeting of the Institute held in July. Mr. B. J. 
Stone has been the first to send in a plan. 


COMING HOME 


Mr. W. Hayward Morris, the first diplomate of 
the Sydney Technical College to be awarded the 
Travelling Scholarship, expects to be back in 
Sydney in the middle of December. He has been 
working in the office of Mr. Frank Verrity, 
I.R.I.B.A., who gave him a month’s holiday in 
order to enable him to visit Italy. During his stay 
in London he has made measured drawings of the 


Piazza building, Covent Garden, and _ other 
examples by Inigo Jones. . 
GEELONG STUDEN S33) -- 


Mr. Geo. R. King, F_R.V.LA., Primeipaleot eae 
Gordon Institute of Technology, Geelong, and a 
party of his architectural students were enter- 
tained by members at the Institute on August 
30th. The visitors lunched with Mr. H. E. Budden 
at the Rotary Club, on September 1st, and were 
afterwards shown over the new building being 
erected by David Jones Pty. Ltd. They also paid 
a visit to the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity, and the School of Architecture, at the 
Sydney Technical College, the Harbour ‘Trust, 
and the Master Builders’ Association and other 
places. 


THE VANBRUGH CENTENARY 


The centenary of the death of Sir John Van- 
brugh, architect and dramatist, has drawn gener- 
ous tributes from the London press. Blenheim 
Castle, Castle Howard, and the west front of 
Greenwich Hospital were his most important 
works. He suffered much from the sarcastic wits 
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of his time. Dr. Evans, alluding to Vanbrugh’s 
massive style, wrote: 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 
He built, as a speculation of his own, a theatre in 
the Haymarket, which afterwards became. the 
original Opera House, on the site of the present 
building. Here his admirable comedy, “The Con- 
federacy,’ was first produced. 


Wey GOWN HALL 


It was hoped that arrangements would be made 
by the Manly Municipal Council for a competi- 
tion for designs for the new Town Hall, but so 
far nothing has been done. In a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of the Institute, dated August 
26, the ‘Town Clerk states: “I have to advise 
that arrangements for the holding of a competi- 
tion have not yet received consideration, and it is 
not proposed in the near future to further the 
matter. The conditions of the competition will be 
advertised in the event of the Council deciding to 
proceed with the proposal.” 


meets PyYSICS BUILDING 


In an interesting account of his visit to England, 
in the Sydney Morning Herald, Prof. Holme, re- 


marks that Bristol has been given nearly a million 
by the Wills’ family, who are connected with the 
great tobacco undertaking which bears their name, 
and its new main building and tower, with the 
new physics building, represent the greatest in 
university architecture of recent times. No less 
than £200,000 was given by Sir Harry Wills and 
Sir George Wills for the development of physics, 
which will now have not only the finest pure 
science building in England (or the Empire), but 
also an endowment. 
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The closing time and date for receiving designs 
for the Lay-Out and Beautification Scheme for 
Hyde Park, in connection with the competition 
arranged by the Municipal Council, Sydney, has 
been fixed for noon on Monday, November Ist. 
The Assessors will be: Sir John Sulman, 
I.R.1.B.A.; Professor Hook, President of the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales, and 
Mr. W. G. Layton, Town Clerk of Sydney. The 
premiums will be as follows: For the design 
placed first, £150; for design placed second, 
£25. Full particulars regarding the competition 
may be obtained from the Deputy ‘Town Clerk, 
Secretary to the Assessors, Town Hall, Sydney. 


FOR LEVELS OR DRAWING 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Consult 


E. ESDAILE @ SONS 


Esdaile House 
42 Hunter St., Sydney 
Phone B2210 
Repairs and cAdjustments of any kind 
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THE REALISATION OF TOWN PLAN 
AND ITS Cioise 


‘Being the roth Lecture in the series of lectures delivered by Sir John Sulman 
at the Royal Colonial Institute. 


HE cities and towns of the Continental coun- 

tries of Europe have possessed, in greater or 

less degree, and for a long time past, powers 
of self-government, self-development, and self- 
extension that are far in advance of anything 
known to British or Australian communities. In 
Germany especially, City States with full and 
independent powers, date from the middle ages; 
and four (Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfurt, Lubeck ) 
retained their freedom till 1866, and still possess 
many privileges. They have markedly influenced 
the whole conception of city government, as units 
largely independent of the State, and competent 
to organise industries, conduct municipal services, 
and own surrounding territory, either for future 
extension or the production of revenue. For 
instance, the Municipal Forest of Frankfurt was 
purchased from the Emperor at the end of the 
14th century, and returns a considerable income. 


In 1500 small towns and villages the revenue 
from the forest lands meets the whole cost of 
administration, and it is said that in several cases 
the lucky citizens even receive a small dividend. 
(Howe’s European Cities At Work). 


Town planning on city-owned land is simple, but 
where individual ownership exists, resumption, 
re-planning, and re-distribution is carried out by 
the city authorities. Formerly, one dissentient 
owner could hold up a scheme, but under the Lex 
Adickes, first introduced at Frankfurt, but since 
generally adopted, compulsory powers are given 


provided half the land owners consent. It should’ 


be noted that 40 per cent. of the resumed land 
may be taken for streets and open spaces, leaving 
only 60 per cent. for re-distribution. If the city 
gives the land for streets, private owners have to 
repay the value thereof as soon as they begin to 
build. As only the city authorities can sub-divide, 
land speculation in sub-divisions is checked, and 
the city extends in orderly fashion on pre-planned 
(Canberra) lines, with all the necessary services 
supplied. On the other hand, if the city does not 
supply building sites in sufficient quantity, it is 
evidence that the values of existing sites must 
rapidly increase and cause congestion. In Sweden, 
from the beginning of the 17th century, most new 
towns were laid out to a fixed plan by Charter 
from the King, imposing regulations for their 


well-being and providing town lands for the sus- 


tenance of the inhabitants. It was not till 1870 that 


a town-planning law was passed by the Riksdag, 
owing to the rapid extension of many of the chief 
cities during the “fifties of last century. It provid- 
ed for traffic, wide streets, open spaces and tree- 
planted boulevards, commercial development by 
harbours, sites for public buildings, the regulation 
of frontages, and the preparation of a town plan. 


It favoured, however, the chessboard type, neg- 
lecting contours, but has since been revised. In 
1907, a further Act was passed to clear up diffi- 
culties that had arisen in practice, especially on 
questions of compensation. This Act is very com- 
prehensive, and was largely used as a basis for 
the English Act of 1909. Among other things, 
it provides for “excess condemnation,” and also 
for roads of access required beyond the town- 
planning area. Up to 1910 no less than 600 town 
plans had been made and approved. 


In Italy communal administration dates from 
ancient times, and City States during the middle 
ages and the period of the Renaissance, were 
quite a feature of national life. Hence, with an 
inherent tradition of solidity and spaciousness in 
building work, an Act passed in 1865, for the 
compulsory acquirement of property for purposes 
of public utility, is quite in harmony with 
Italian thought, even though it undermines the 
rights of private ownership. Under it 10,000 
inhabitants may draw up a town plan for 
reconstruction and a general site plan for exten- 
sions, to which all business owners must 
conform. In the extension plan the land needed 
for public roads must be given up by the 
land-owners without further formality. No spe- 
cial form of procedure is laid down in the Act, 
but indemnities are settled by arbitration, and the 
final plans are approved by Royal consent or Act 
of Parliament. Hence, to save time and cost, many 
town plans are settled by agreement, or expropri- 
ation by districts, thus entailing municipal owner- 
ship for a time, and re-sale under conditions that 
will secure the desired end. It is, however, admit- 
ted that the Act requires amendment, especially 
in clearing up the question of valuations and 
indemnities, and the securing to the communal 
authorities a larger share of the benefits accruing 
from the carrying out of any scheme. 


France has for a long time favoured town plan- 
ning in its cities, and the regulations concerning 
new streets and improvements are fairly compre- 
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hensive. The war, and resulting destruction of so 
many towns and villages in the north-eastern 
quarter of the country (at least, 2,600), has, how- 
ever, necessitated the passing in March, 19109, of 
a compulsory Town Planning Act, known as the 
Loi Corundet, to deal with the problem. By the 
end of the year 400 plans had been approved by 
the local town councils and submitted to the Pre- 
fect of the Department, and it was estimated that 
fully 1000 more were in course of preparation. 
By 31st December 225 of the plans had been 
presented at public hearings, and sixty-five had 
been returned to the Prefect with all formalities 
completed. These plans were then placed before 
their respective Departmental Town Planning 
Commissions, but only four plans had been defi- 
nitely approved, and three actually started. No 
doubt later records will show a great advance. 


I am not in possession of statistics, but news- 
paper and other reports indicate that most have 
been rebuilt. 


The better housing of the people in Great Britain 
was fostered by the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890; but it was not till 1909 that 
town planning was considered worthy of Parlia- 
mentary approval, when the Housing and Town 
Planning Act submitted by John Burns was 
passed. In this the dominant idea was the town 
planning of land in course of development, hous- 
ing also occupying a very prominent position ; but 
the re-planning of towns or built-up areas was 
hedged about with so many conditions that up to 
1915 only six or seven schemes were actually in 
course of realisation, though a large number had 
been initiated. It thus became clear that some 
modification of the Act and regulations was 
necessary, if a town-planning scheme is to be 
made a practical success within a reasonable time, 
and an amending Act to that effect was passed in 
1919. A consolidating Act was, I believe, passed 
last year, including Housing. 

One of the fairest and most essential features of 
the Act is that, where damage is done to the pro- 
perty of a private owner, he is entitled to com- 
pensation; but where there is betterment, it is 
divided between the owner and the town-planning 
authority. All town-planning schemes are now 
subject to the Ministry for Health, and every 
town of 20,000 or over must prepare a scheme 
by 1929. Regional Planning, though not compul- 
sory, has become a necessity, especially in con- 
gested districts, and already a considerable num- 
ber of schemes have been prepared. 

In the United States, where civic pride is much 
more developed than in Britain, because it is 
allied with Commercial advantage, the leading 
citizens of almost every city of any importance 


~ 


form a Civic Planning Commission, and contri- 
hute the funds required for the preparation 0’ 
a town plan by experts. The enthusiasm of the 
general public is thus aroused, and the way is 
made easier for the local authorities to commence 
the work of city improvement. Whether it will 
suffice to carry out to final realisation the many 
grandiose schemes prepared has yet to be seen, 
though much good work has been done. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered are many, due partly to 
the inherent weakness of municipal government 
in the States, and partly to public services being 
very largely in the hands of private companies. 


During the last 10 years, in all the States of Aus- 
tralia and also in New Zealand, there has been a 
good deal of discussion on the necessity of obtain- 
ing a Town Planning Act, and Bills have been 
prepared, but the only one passed was in South 
Australia in 1920, and it applies to the whole of 
the State, except the city of Adelaide. Its most 
essential feature is the constitution of a ‘Town 
Planning Department with a Government Town 
Planner as its chief, responsible to the Minister 
for Local Government and Town Planning. At- 
tached to it is an Advisory Board consisting of 
the Government Town Planner (as Chairman), 
the Surveyor-General, a Civic Engineer, an 
Architect, and two representatives of Local Gov- 
ernment bodies. The duties of the Government 
Town Planner are to plan all new towns or ex- 
tensions of towns, to re-plan existing towns where 
required, and to deal with public reserves, special 
settlements, etc. Hence, all sub-divisions come 
under the control of the Government ‘Town Plan- 
ner. He keeps in touch with local Councils, each 
of which must appoint a Town Planning Com- 
mittee. Appeals where disputes arise are settled 
by the Minister. This system is no doubt auto- 
cratic, but is not costly, and is apparently efficient. 
The Government Town Planner would, however, 
like to have power to pool sub-divisions and plan 
regionally, which he does not possess. 


The Town Planning Bill introduced in 1919 and 
carried to second reading stage in the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales, is very different 
to the South Australian Act. The onus of pre- 
paring a Town Planning scheme is thrown on the 
Local Government Councils, who may prepare a 
plan, join another Council, or form a County 
Council, to prepare a scheme for a larger area. 
Like the S.A. Act, the Capital is excluded, as the 
original City of Sydney, possesses its own charter. 
The Bill was very comprehensive, giving every 
power needed in a Town or Country Planning 
Bill, which are enumerated in 35  sub-sections. 


Pooling and re-division of estates is one of them, 
but the approval of sub-divisions is left like 
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everything else to the initiating Council. A scheme 
when prepared was to be submitted direct to the 
Minister for Local Government, who would refer 
it to the Town Planning Board for advice as to 
approval, and who would hear any appeals before 
reporting to the Minister. If everything is then 
satisfactory, the scheme would be gazetted as an 
ordinance under the Act. If it was proved by any 
person interested that his property would be de- 
preciated by the scheme he would be compensated, 
but if betterment was proved, it would be shared 
equally by the Council and the individual owner. 


The Council’s share was to be secured by a better- 
ment rate over a term of years. The Town Plan- 
ning Board was to consist of three experts paid 
by fees, to whom the Minister might add tempo- 
rary members. The Town Planning Board might 
also report to the Minister in what places a Town 
Planning scheme was necessary, and if the Coun- 
cil concerned failed to prepatega scheme; the 
Board might do so and charge the cost thereof 
to the Council. During the second reading the 
Minister in charge abandoned the Commission of 
three experts, and substituted a Department of 
Town Planning, as in the South Australian Act. 
But if the Bill is re-introduced by the present 
Government, it is probable that the Board of 
three will be retained. 


The Local Government Act of I919 possesses 
a Town Planning section, of which I gave you 
the salient points in the previous lecture on 
“Regulations,” when I mentioned that prac- 
tically the only portion adopted in some of the 
local government areas, was that relating to 
districting residential areas. This goes to prove 
that Councils are not likely to carry out the pro- 
visions of a Town Planning Act, unless compelled 
.o do so, as in England. We have, therefore, to 
consider whether it is advisable to adopt the S.A. 
example of a, Government Town Planning De- 
partment and obtain immediate results, or wait 
till Councils are sufficiently educated to act on 
their own initiative. There is, of course, reserve 
power in the Board of three experts to carry out 
a Town Planning scheme where they consider it 
absolutely necessary. Im any case, the Board’s 
authority should cover the whole of the State, 
including the City of Sydney, if full efficiency is 
to be secured. A defect ir: the S.A. Act and in 
the N.S.W. Bill is that no provision is made for 
the compulsory setting apart of one-tenth of 
every new sub-division in a residential district 
for public use as a park or playground; or in 
some form of amenity that would enhance the 
attractions of the district. in small sub-divisions 
a tenth part of the value thereof might be sub- 
stituted for a tenth of the area, to be utilized in 


conjunction with others in the same neighbour- 
hood. This would be no hardship on the owners, 
as it has been proved beyond dispute in the 
U.S.A. that the higher prices obtained more than 
compensate for the loss of area or its equivalent. 


The reservation of open land between suburbs is 
somewhat more difficult. The least valuable for 
building would, of course, be selected; but when — 
an arbitrary line is drawn, as it would have to 
be, between building and agricultural land, some 
compensation is due to the owner of the latter. 


It might be met by a reduction of 1ates below 
actual values, when the town-planning scheme 
was promulgated, and maintained at that parity 
between it and building land for all time. Or it 
would be better still if it could be purchased at 
current agricultural values by the municipality, 
and leased at the full rentals obtainable, which, 
owing to its proximity to a growing market, 
would be likely to increase. 


This method has the advantage that any improve- 
ments effected by the local authority would bring 
in an increased revenue, and the system might be 
extended to all kinds of Governmental expendi- 
ture. For instance, when a new line of rail or 
tram is run into a district the local speculator 
reaps most of the advantage, whereas it is only 
fair that the constructing authority should do so. 


How this return may best be secured is quite 
open to discussion. Purchase outright before im- 
provement, and re-sale afterwards, is the most 
fair and direct, but involves the use of a large 
amount of capital. A special betterment tax on the 
district, graduated according to the amount of 
benefit received, is another method much fa- 
voured, and occasionally put into practice; but it 
has the disadvantage of inability to assess the 
increment accurately beforehand, and hence, it is 
probable the full advantage would not be ob- 
tained. Too often, however, settlement precedes 
improvement, political pressure is brought to bear 
to supply the conveniences of town life to a 
special district, at the cost of the whole commun- 
ity, which is unreasonable. 


The cost of regional planning is comparatively 
small, being confined to the preparation of a 
scheme, the carrying out of which may not be 
effected for many years. Then only the actual 
cost of construction has to be met without any 
resumptions or compensation to vested interests, 
as all such must be in harmony with the scheme. 
The cost of the Manchester and District regional 
plan was met by a rate of one-tenth of a penny 
per pound for 3 years, but it must be remembered 
that the district is one of high values and includes 
about 20 smaller towns. The necessary data also 
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for a civic survey was largely available. It would 
be much more costly for a Greater Sydney where 
the necessary data is largely non-existent, and, in 
my opinion, can only be met by a general rate 
over the whole area, with the addition of a Goy- 
ernment subsidy. In the interests of the Commun- 
ity at large, it ought to be initiated with the least 
possible delay, but the local government authori- 
ties and the State Government have vet to be 
convinced of its necessity, if the disabilities we 
now suffer in remedying the mistakes of the past 
are to be avoided in the future. 


The greatest difficulties and losses, however, are 
met with when re-planning, instead of pre-plan- 
ning, is needed. The resumptions of properties 
and businesses are then most costly, and, as it 
always means a less area to re-sell than was re- 
sumed, a loss is inevitable, even though the prices 
obtained pro rata be higher. To meet it to a cer- 
tain extent, it has become customary to resume 
rather more property than is actually required for 
the improvement, so that the increase in value 
may be secured. This has been done in Sydney 
in the William Street scheme, and will reduce the 
monetary loss. This was possible legally, as pro- 
perties full depth had a lane at the rear. In 
Martin Place, owners objected and won, but their 
property was not actually required for street pur- 
poses. The only cases where a profit may be made 
in re-planning, is where a district of low values 
is transformed into one of high values, as at 
Athlone Place, Sydney. This, at one time a slum 
quarter of narrow streets and tumbledown cot- 
tages, subject to flooding, has been transformed 
into a valuable industrial area; the net result 
being that, only thirteen years after the work was 
commenced, the value of the land balanced the 
cost of resumption. When the leases fall in the 
profit will be very large. A similar instance at 
sirmingham may be quoted as a profitable ex- 
ample. The main street of the city was cut 
through a slum quarter, and the resumed and re- 
planned area let on building leases, which, when 
they fall in, bring a considerable increase of reve- 
nue to the City Treasury. 


The wholesale re-planning which is necessary in 
Sydney, at any rate, cannot, however, be carried 
out on these lines, as the funds that would be 
required are greater than the city could borrow 
Or raise, even over a term of years. Hence, a 
cheaper method must be found, and as the im- 


provement mostly required is street widening, the 
alignment method must be adopted, by which only 
the unimproved value of the site has to be paid 
for when the owners re-build. It would take a 
long term of years to complete any one scheme, 
and would not be very sightly while in progress, 
hence the immediate resumption of enough of the 
ground floor of existing buildings to form a foot- 
path, as described in Lecture XVIL., is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The question of the valuation of resumed proper- 
ties is a difficult one. The City Council of Sydney, 
unless it can make an amicable agreement with 
the owner, has to fight the question out in the 
Law Courts, which is costly. Elsewhere, the 
Valuer-General assesses the unimproved and the 
improved values, and the latter are the basis for 
resumption. This would be all right if the valua- 
tions were fair, but, unfortunately, the tendency 
of the Department is to overrate the unimproved 
value, on which rates are paid, and to depreciate 
the improved value, which is the basis for resump- 
tion. The Department contends that it is bound by 
the decision of a District Court Judge, that the 
Improved Capital Value must show a return of 
12}%, which may be reasonable at the present 
time on a poor class of property, but is unreason- 
able for a better class, with high prospective 
value which is not taken into account. 


An alternate to this method of valuation has 
been adopted by the City of Oporto, where each 
owner assesses the capital value himself, and at 
this price the City Council can resume and resell, 
thus preventing under-assessment. Over-assess- 
ment of values by the owner means higher rates 
and taxes, and thus is not to be feared. On the 
whole, this method should result in a fair average 
valuation, litigation is avoided, the owner satis- 
fied, and the cost of an official valuer’s depait- 
ment is saved. 


Although the cost of town planning may be con- 
siderable, it pays financially in the better health, 
more economically conducted business, and the 
amenities of life experienced by town dwellers; 
resulting in a net saving of money, when the 
amounts now lost,,or spent unnecessarily, owing 
to wasted labour, illness, loss of life, crime, and 
the other evils attendant on city life under present 
conditions, are taken into account. What it brings 
in increased enjoyment and happiness is, how- 
ever, beyond computation. 
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HE Vice-President, Mr. A. W. Anderson, occu- 

pied the Chair. Apologies were received from 

the -President, Prof. A. S. Hook, Sir Charles 

Rosenthal, Professor Wilkinson, Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Harris. 


The Minutes of the General Meetings held on 6th 
July and 3rd August were confirmed and signed. 


The welcome of the Institute was extended to the new 
members, Messrs. A. S. Jones and F. M. Cowper. 


The Chairman read a letter received from Mrs. H. 
Cooper Day, Jnr., expressing thanks and appreciation 
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at the memorial erected to her late husband as a 
tribute from the Institute, and informed the members 
that a full description of the memorial, which has now 
been completed, will appear in the October number of 
“Architecture.” 


The ballot for new members resulted in the election 
of Messrs. Sydenham A. Walter and Nicholas Charles 
Mackey. 


The Chairman then extended a warm welcome to Dr. 
J. J. C. Bradfield, who gave a most interesting address, 
taking as his subject, “Some Notes on the Construc- 
tion of the City Railway.” The Lecturer said in part :— 


SOME NOTES ON THE CONSTRU Gite 
OF TFHE Gilly RAE ae 
By Dr. J. J. C. Bradfield | 


DN TROD UE LON 


The City Railway will be the centre of a widespread 
system of electric railways serving the northern, east- 
ern, southern and western suburbs within the metro- 
politan area, the existing steam railways will be elec- 
trified and a system of new electric railways brought 
into operation to serve suburbs not yet in railway 
communication with the City. 


In 1914 the author was sent abroad by the then Minister 
for Public Works, the Honourable Arthur Griffith, to 
visit the Underground Railways throughout the world 
and to report on Sydney’s Transit Problems. The 
five distinctive features recommended in my _ report 
have been adopted, viz. :— 


(a) The electrification of the suburban railways to 
be by overhead wire operating current at 1500 volts 


Di’ 


(b) Widening the structure gauge to provide for rolling 
stock roft. 6in. wide, so materially adding to the 
carrying capacity of the suburban railways and 
of the future electric railways. 


(c) A City Railway, partly above ground and partly 
underground, with bridge connection to North 
Sydney. 


(d) A system of fly-over crossings on the City Rail- 
way near its junction with the existing suburban 
railways whereby its train capacity would be in- 
creased over 30 per cent. and absolute safety 
ensured. 


(e) A system of suburban railways to serve all 
suburbs in the metropolitan area. 


notwithstanding a Royal Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Sydney and its Suburbs had previously re- 
commended a City Railway entirely underground, and 
another Royal Commission on Communication between 
Sydney and North Sydney had recommended Subway 
in lieu of Bridge connection. f 


The City Railway, as now being constructed, provides 
better station facilities for the travelling public, has 
a greater train capacity and is, at present-day prices, 
some two million pounds less than the wholly under- 
ground scheme, as submitted by the then Chief 
Commissioner for Railways. 


The characteristics I wish to express in the design of 
the City Railway and Bridge are utility, strength, 
simplicity, beauty, and with these as the underlying 
motives, | have endeavoured to depict from Redfern 
to Bay Road the artistry and technique of the Science 
of Engineering in a manner worthy of Sydney, some 
day to be the Queen City of the Empire. The building 
materials are steel, concrete, brick and stone. 


This picture gives a perspective of Sydney and suburbs 
and illustrates clearly the part the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge and proposed electric railways will play in 
the development of Sydney. Between Botany Bay 
and the Hawkesbury—the Greater Sydney Area—about 
one million people reside: within twenty years, at 
the present rate of expansion, this population will 
have reached the two million mark. The lines in 
black show the existing steam railways—those within 
the suburban area, i.e., between the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers and the Coast, are to be electrified. 


The white lines show the proposed electric railways, 
viz.: the City Railway and connecting railways via 
the Bridge to Bay Road Station, the proposed railway 
North Sydney to Mosman, via Manly and Narrabeen; 
the Eastwood-St. Leonards Railway, via the Bridge 
to the City, which also provides for traffic from East- 
wood to Manly and Narrabeen direct; a connection 
from the Milson’s Point Railway, near St. Leonards, 
will also make possible a direct service from that rail- 
way to Manly; the Gordon to Narrabeen Railway, rail- 
ways to the Eastern Suburbs, Tempe to East Hills 
Railway; and a new railway midway between the 
existing railway to Strathfield and the Harbour con- 
necting with the City Railway at Town Hall Station, 
with the main line at North Strathfield and with the 


"Dr. Bradfield exhibited over fifty lantern slides to illustrate his remarks. 
It is to be regretted that space will not permit us to reproduce them here. 
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Eastwood-St. Leonards Railway and having ‘spur line 
extensions to serve Balmain, Abbotsford and Ryde. 


The City Railway and the Eastern, Western and 
Northern Suburbs connections are shown by this slide. 
There will be six stations, each 520 feet long, located 
approximately at equal distances apart. Central Sta- 
tion will be a new structure east of the existing 
terminal and above ground. ‘Town Hall Station, pro- 
viding for six lines of railway and 72,000 passengers 
per hour in or out, will be a two level station located 
in front of the Town Hall, below George Street, 
the City’s busiest thoroughfare; Wynyard Station, a 
two level station of the same capacity as Town Hall, 
located below Wynyard Square and York Street, near 
the centre of the Banking and Wholesale Busines 
area; Quay Station will be a combined railway and 
ferry building, arranged with the railway station 
above the ferry jetties; St. James’ Station, under Hyde 
Park, near St. James’ Square, will be quite close to 
the Law Courts, Parliament House, ‘Theatres and 
many Government Departments; whilst Museum Sta- 
tion is located under the South-west corner of Hyde 
Park, and near the centre of a great retail shopping 
area. 


Provision has been made for the future construction 
of an inner loop to traverse the heart of the city 
from St. James’ Station, thence under Macquarie 
Street, with a station under O'Connell Street, another 
under Pitt Street, between King and Market Streets, 
and thence to Town Hall Station on the Western side. 
From Town Hall Station the new tracks will follow 
the route of George Street West with a station under 
Central Square, another near the University, and con- 
tinuing in a westerly direction will serve the suburbs 
of Balmain and Abbotsford and connect with the 
Main Line at North Strathfield, also with the Eastwood- 
St. Leonards Railway. Another projected cross city 
connection from the Bridge will leave the western 
side of the City loop at Wynyard Station, crossing 
the City, with a station between Pitt and Castlereagh 
Streets, near Market Street, and continuing under 
Wentworth Avenue, where there will be a station, to 
another station at Central; the line will then run 
parallel to the existing track to Redfern and thence 
to Tempe and East Hills. 


The route mileage of the City Railway from Redfern 
back to Redfern is 5 miles 22 chains and the track 
mileage 17 miles 69 chains; the sharpest curve is 
500 feet radius, but generally the curves are 20 chains 
radius; the limiting grades are fixed at 1 in 30, with 
the load and 1 in 4o against the load. 


Based on a 30 second station stop, an acceleration 
of 13 miles per hour per second, and a deceleration 
of 1{ miles per hour per second, and a maximum 
speed of 35 miles per hour with the continuous over- 
lap system of signalling and automatic train stops, 
the train capacity of each track is 36 trains per hour, 
which can be increased to 42 trains per hour by the 
introduction of a system of speed control. 


The time of journey from Central Station around the 
loop back to Central, including all station stops, will 
be I1 minutes 38 seconds, the distance being 3 miles 
63 chains. 

The construction of the first section, about to be 
opened to traffic, from Redfern to St. James, a distance 
of 1 miles 37 chains, will shortly be described. 


This construction will bring two electric tracks into 
the City as far as St. James’, which will be a tempor- 
ary terminal Station. ‘Two lines of railways take off 
from the existing railway system to the north of Red- 
fern Station, adjacent to the Wells Street overbridge 


and run parallel to the existing railway as far as Cleve- 
land Street, where the tracks curve to the east, and, 
by means of the fly-overs, traverse the eastern side of 
the existing railway yard, to the new Central Station. 
This open-air station is situated about four feet above 
the existing platforms to enable the railway to pass 
over Campbell Street without necessitating closing that 
street. Continuing northwards the two tracks cross 
Eddy Avenue on a reinforced concrete girder bridge, 
then traverse the eastern side of Belmore Park, cross 
the Hay and Campbell Street Bridges, then pass in 
tunnel under Goulburn Street, reaching Museum Station 
at a level of 45 feet below the surface. The two lines 
then continue under Hyde Park to St. James’ Station, 
which is situated at the extreme northern end of the 
park. The tracks extend beyond the station under Mac- 
quarie Street, to allow for shunting the longest train, 
during the time St. James’ is operated as a terminal 
station. 

In October, it is anticipated that the whole of the 
trains necessary for working the Illawarra Service be- 
tween Sutherland and the City will be electrified, and 
until the railway is completed between Central and St. 
James’, these trains will operate to and from the New 
Central Station. 


CEERVEDAN DES TREE T BRIDGE 


The alterations to Cleveland Street Bridge necessitated 
the construction of three additional double track arch 
spans, providing 6 additional tracks to Central Station, 
making 14 tracks in all. The main water supply for Syd- 
ney and the Eastern Suburbs, in pipes of 36in. and 42in. 
diameter respectively, is carried under the tracks at this 
point, and before work could be proceeded with on the 
fcundations for the additional arches, it was necessary 
tc carry the pipe tunnel well past the site of the new 
eastern abutment. This work was undertaken by the 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
The tunnel was tft. wide, with side walls and 
segmental arch in brick, supported on a heavy concrete 
floor. Access to the pipes was afforded py a new man- 
hole and chamber constructed on the eastern side. 


‘The new bridge arches have a clear span of 25ft. 6in., 
with a central height of toft. and a width of 139 
feet; a segmental ring of four rows of brickwork, with 
an inner radius of 16ft. 6in. and a rise of 6ft. 
Concrete backing is laid over the haunches to a depth 
of 4ft. 6in., and sloped back to the crown of the arch. 
The roadway is of wood blocks, laid on a bed of 6in. 
concrete over the filling, the road surface icing rft. 
&in. above the top of the crown. 


The single track arch had to be demolished and re- 
constructed as a double line arch span without inter- 
rupting the railway traffic below or the tramway and 
vehicular traffic above, whilst two additional double 
track arch spans have been built. 


The picture shows a ? yard Ruston Proctor Steam 
Navvy excavating the material preparatory to extending 
the Bridge. 

This picture shows the Cleveland Street Bridge under 
construction. 

In the arch rings the bricklavers laid an average of 
1100 bricks per man per day, whilst in the spandrels, 
between the arch rings, the daily tally was 2000 bricks 
per man per day. The cost of the brickwork laid in 2 
to I cement mortar was 68/8 per cubic yard, bricks 
costing 75/- per 1000. 


At present eight tracks, run from Redfern to Central, 
an up and a down track alternately, which means that 
a train leaving Central often has to cross the tracks, 
bringing trains into Central, and these trains have to 
be stopped until the out-going train is clear 
of the danger zone, To obviate this, the four tracks 
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leading into new Central Station will be raised above 
the four tracks leaving the station, and if a train leay- 
ing or entering the station has to cross the track of a 
train proceeding in the opposite direction, it can do so 
without holding up traffic in the opposite direction. 


When completed this work will contain 4% million 
bricks, 8,000 cubic yards of concrete, 1,200 tons of 
steelwork, and 100,000 cubic yards of materials will 
have been excavated. 


GENERA 3.1 Aue iN 


When the City Railway is constructed and the elec- 
trification of the suburban railways completed, the 
whole of the suburban railway traffic now terminating 
at Central Station will pass through the new station 
into and around the City. There will be two entrances 
to the station, one at either end. 


The four platforms served by stairways from subway 
concourses at the north and south ends are each 
520 feet long with a maximum width of 33 feet. The 
roofs of the two platforms completed are of steel 
supporting a reinforced concrete slab. The roof 
columns are spaced 38 feet centres in pairs, 12 feet 
apart, and make practically no obstruction to the 
trafic on the platforms. A 3-ton electric goods lift 
is provided on each platform to convey passengers’ 
baggage to a 10 feet baggage subway, which connects 
with the existing baggage subways at Central Station, 
soon to be the steam long-distance terminal station. 


The stairways leading to and from the platforms and 
the northern concourse have a width of 7ft. 6in. and 
a total rise of 1oft. 6in.; the entrance and exit stair- 
ways, and subways are independent of each other so 
as to avoid interference between passengers moving in 
opposite directions—separate entrances and exits are 
one of the special features in the stations on the City 
Railway. ‘The northern concourse is 307ft. 11in. long, 
with an inside width of 553 feet and is immediately 
under the tracks. An entrance 30 feet wide leads 
down from Chalmers Street on an easy grade of 
I in 13.7, while a western entrance gives direct com- 
munication to the concourse from Eddy Avenue. A 
12{t. stairway in the western corner of the concourse 
connects the old station with the new. 


The entrance and exit subways to the platforms are 
on the southern side of the concourse, leaving a clear 
way of some 43 feet for passenger movement. The 
whole structure is built in reinforced concrete, the 
side walls, columns and roof being designed to take 
the heaviest train loads. Columns 2 feet square are 
spaced at 15 feet intervals with heavy girders con- 
necting them together, the girders are at right angles 
to the side walls, the transverse beams with a span of 
14 feet are spaced at 5 feet centres and support the 
osin. and 64in. roofing slabs. 


The slabs are gin. thick under the live load and 6tin. 
thick over bays carrying dead load only. 

The structure, as far as possible, was built mono- 
lithic; where construction joints occur, precaution was 
taken to ensure continuity of the work. 


The greatest load on any one column is 114 tons, 
giving a unit stress of 640 Ibs. per square inch com- 
pression. The footings were carried down to rock 
and the bases made 4 feet square, giving a bearing 
pressure of 74 tons per square foot. 


The side walls, designed as fixed beams, have a thick- 
ness of r5ins. and are reinforced with #in. vertical 
bars at 6in. centres. To provide for expansion and 
contraction due to temperature, }in. bars were placed 
horizontally at oin. centres on the inner face and 
18in. centres on the outer face, 
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The concourse at the southern end of the platforms 
is much smaller than at the northern end, it connects 
the two 12ft. subways which give ingress and egress 
from the platforms, to the reconstructed Devonshire 
Street Subway. It will be constructed in reinforced 
concrete of a design similar to the northern concourse. 
Both concourses receive considerable natural light from 
large prism vault lights in the roof, so minimising arti- 
ficial lighting. The side walls, subways and columns 
are finished with cream tiles to a height of 8 feet 
and the floors asphalted 14in. thick over a 6in. concrete 
base. 

The lost property office, built over the western entrance, 
has a length of 78 feet and extends the full width of 
the concourse. The roof is of reinforced concrete, 
the side walls of brick, the outer face wall of sandstone 
extends to concourse floor level and makes a feature 
of the western entrance from Eddy Avenue. 


The sewerage from Central Station presented no un- 
usual difficulties. A 6in. pipe was used for connecting 
up with the existing gin. sewer, alongside the old 
station, which in turn discharges into the Bondi sewer 
below Eddy Avenue. 


EDDY AVENUE Ski 


The tracks from Central Station across at an eleva- 
tion of 21 feet above Eddy Avenue on a reinforced 
concrete girder bridge consisting of 3 roadway and 2 
The reinforced concrete is faced with sandstone 
masonry. The bridge piers and abutments are con- 
structed parallel to the kerb line on the northern side 
of Eddy Avenue, and the distance to the centres of 
piers and faces of abutments measured from this kerb 
line. The two footpath spans have a clear width of 
12ft. 3in., and the three roads spans 36ft. 2in. 


The intrados of the span is elliptical in section, the 
bridge being constructed as a series of continuous 
reinforced girder ribs carrying a reinforced concrete 
floor. The ribs over the roadway spans are spaced at 
7ft. 8in. centres, with a width of 25in. and have a depth 
over the piers of oft. 74in., diminshed to 3ft. at the 
crown. Continuing over the footpath spans the ribs 
are securely anchored to the abutments. The rein- 
forcement at the crown of the large spans consists 
of 16 one inch diameter insteel bars, giving an area 
of 12.57 square inches. At the centre the maximum 
stress is 501 lbs. per square inch in the concrete and 
17,900 Ibs. in the steel. At the haunches the stresses 
are 490 lbs. and 18,000 lbs. respectively. 


The piers and abutments are of ordinary concrete 
faced with masonry, with sets of bar reinforcement 
under the seating of the girders for anchorage. ‘The 
piers have a width at the base course of 8ft. and 
the abutments of oft. 44in., the distance to the springing 
line of the roadway arches from top of pier founda- 
tions is 11ft. 8in. 


The general vehicular traffic and traffic on the two 
tramway lines which pass under the centre span, is 
at all times heavy, the centring and supporting frame- 
work for the concrete ribs and flooring had to be 
designed to give the minimum of interference to traffic. 
A supporting timber trestle was erected close to the 
piers in each span and rolled steel joists at 7ft. r1in. 
centres placed in position, upon which the centring of 
the arch was erected. Thus a clear roadway was 
left in the centre arch, while the supporting frame 
along the centre of the side spans was really no obstruc- 
tion, but helped rather in routing traffic. The erec- 
tion of the heavy rolled steel joists in the centre span 
was carried out after midnight on Saturdays, as no 
interruption to the tramway service was permissable. 
The 16 heavy beams, each 36ft. long, were swung 
into position in 70 minutes, Two cranes at road level, 
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one each on the off side of the pier, lifted the beams 
from the truck and placed them over the trestles, and 
the same procedure was adopted in the side spans 
with one crane. A hole was left in the floor slab at 
each bay for dismantling the joists after the arch was 
poured. The crane working from the bridge deck had 
a lifting chain passed through the hole in the slab and 
so lowered the beams on to the waiting trucks. This 
operation was also performed at night, the tramway 
trolley contact line was cut and the new troughing 
with trolley line fixed to the underside of the arch. 


After the placing of the girder and slab reinforcement, 
the sandstone masonry facing was constructed om the 
centring and the concrete was poured over the three 
roadway arches up to the construction joints over the 
outside piers. The electric cable ducts were placed on 
each side of the bridge and the necessary provision 
made for manholes and posts for the overhead struc- 
tures. 


The bridge floor was waterproofed with 3in. mastic 
asphalt and graded to downpipes taken under the floor, 
then down the piers of the footpath spans to discharge 
into the road gutter. 


ELIZABETH ST, RETAINING WALL 


This gravity retaining wall, extending from Eddy 
Avenue to Hay Street, is built of ordinary concrete 
with a facing of sandstone (rockfaced) masonry, sup- 
ported on concrete piers taken down to rock. The wall 
has a total length of 754 feet and a maximum height 
of 35 feet from top of parapet to bottom of first 
course. The face of the wall is battered to 1 in 48 and 
the butresses spaced at intervals of 5oft. 74in., with a 
top width of 5ft. increasing to 6ft. ofin. at the base. 
The concrete backing is roft. thick at the base course, 
stepped up in 3ft. courses to a top thickness of 3ft. 
goin. Weep holes are provided every 25 feet and the 
hand-packed rubble backing has a thickness of 2 feet, 
thus ensuring a free drainage. 


The maximum tension in the back of the wall was 
3ilbs. per square inch at a height of 24 feet, while 
at the base of the wall a pressure of 31lbs. compres- 
sion per square inch was obtained with no tension. 


The foundations of the wall consist of segmental 
arches between piers taken down to hard rock, which 
was found at an average depth of 27 feet below 
surface level. The span of the arches is 18ft. 3{in. 
and the thickness of the piers 7ft., the total width 
of the foundation being 16ft. Where the wall crosses 
the Bondi sewer, which lies at a depth of some raft. 
below surface, special provision was made in the ar- 
rangement of the foundation piers. An_ alteration 
had also to be made to the centring of the piers on 
the opening up of a volcanic dyke some 2oft. wide, 
which passed under the wall midway between Eddy 
Avenue and Hay Street. Borings disclosed no bottom 
in the decomposed basalt so the dyke was bridged 
over from piers constructed on either side. 


This picture shows the construction of the shafts 
25ft. centres and about 27ft. deep to rock for the 
piers of the retaining wall. The foundation for the 
wall is arched over from pier to pier. 


It was contemplated to construct a brick retaining wall 
on the western side of the embankment traversing Bel- 
more Park. Borings put down along the site of the 
foundations for this wall, approximately parallel with 
the tramline from the Central Station to Castlereagh 
Street, disclosed the fact that the volcanic dyke found 
on the Elizabeth Street side of the embankment con- 
tinued across and followed the general direction pre- 
viosly indicated, the width of the dyke, however, had 
increased considerably. 


To carry across this dyke would have added con- 
siderably to the cost of the wall foundations, the 
estimate for which was already high owing to the 
depth_ required to reach hard rock. It was decided, 
therefore, to omit the brick retaining wall on this 
western side and to substitute a hand-packed stone 
wall pitched on a slope of .1 in 1. At the foot of 
this wall creepers specially selected for their clinging 
properties have been planted. Ivy, Virginia Creeper, 
Climbing Fig, and Bignonia Tweediana, often a mass 
ef yellow bloom, so in a few years’ time, this rubble 
wall will be hidden by a wealth of foliage, green and 
variegated, interspersed with golden yellow flowers. 


This slide shows the wall completed. The sandstone 
used in facing the wall was obtained from the 
Maroubra State Quarry. It is almost white when first 
quarried, but the oxide of iron soon colours it to a 
warm brown. 


Up to date, upwards of 132,000 cubic feet of sand- 
stone masonry facing to the retaining walls and 
bridges have been set, the rock faced masonry, includ- 
ing all charges, costing 8/3 per cubic foot, and the 
chisel dressed sandstone costing 12/2 or 10/1 per 
cubic foot according to the ornamentation. 


This picture shows the Hay Street and Campbell 
Street Bridges completed. Hay Street is a reinforced 
concrete arch of 81ft. 8in. clear span, faced with 
sandstone masonry. ‘The parapet wall shown will be 
the type adopted throughout the City Railway and the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge. This Bridge is a fine 
example of a reinforced concrete arch, masonry faced, 
and in the above-ground portion of Sydney’s City 
Railway I have so designed the work that there will 
be no uglification of the City. ; 


This picture shows the steel reinforcing bars in posi- 
ton at the Hay Street Bridge prior to pouring the con- 
crete. 


This picture shows the pouring of the concrete in 
the Hay Street Arch; three concrete mixers were 
used. The sandstone masonry facing was first con- 
structed on the centring, the steel reinforcing bars 
placed in position and the concrete then poured. One 
thousand and fifty (1,050) cubic yards of concrete 
were poured in 5 days, the actual working time being 
32 hours. 


This picture shows the Hay Street Bridge completed. 
Diagonally along Elizabeth Street, between Goulburn 
Street and Liverpool Street Station, the City Railway 
is in twin tunnel. The top of the tunnel roof is 
about 1oft. below the surface of the street, near Liver- 
pool Street, and 1ft. 9in. below, near Goulburn Street, 
but the tramway and vehicular traffic has been main- 
tained undisturbed during construction. ‘Three small 
tunnels were first driven, in which the brick side 
walls were built up to springing level of the arch 
roof. The space for the arch roof was excavated in 
three feet lengths, and steel forms made of 8olb. 
rails were seated on the side walls and poling boards 
driven from steel form to steel form, which were 
spaced three feet apart. The miners can be seen 
excavating the material with picks, which material. 
fortunately, was fairly soft, consisting of compressed 
sand, clay and shale; air-driven diggers were also 
used. The excavation was carried about four feet 
in advance of the last steel form placed, each suc- 
ceeding form was placed three feet beyond the last 
and the poling boards driven, so that the ground above 
was always held secure. 


This slide shows the concrete arch in position. From 
the steel rails shown in the picture, steel angles, carry- 
ing lagging, were hung, to form the space for the 
concrete arch. The concrete was mixed outside the 
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tunnels, conveyed in skips along the narrow gauge 
vaitway track, and shovelled and packed into position. 
\vhen the concrete was set the steel angles and 
\.gging were removed. ‘The workman is standing on 
the dumpling of earth which was removed when the 
concrete arch roof was completed for the full length 
of the tunnel; this earth was left so as to form a 
convenient working platform from which the steel 
rails and angles could be erected and the concrete 
placed for the arch ring. 


MUSEUMS TATION 


This picture shows the commencement of the City 
Railway at Liverpool Street on February 20, 1922. 
Modern excavating machinery had been ordered, but, 
as this plant was not landed in time for the commenc- 
ing the excavation, plough teams and tip-drays had 
first to be employed, followed by steam shovels and 
motor lorries for the disposal of spoil. 


Situated at the southern end of Hyde Park, this 
station is served by the two tracks, Down City East 
and Up City East, at a rail level of 50.00 ft., being 
45ft. below the surface. As will be seen from the 
plate, the roof consists of a single reinforced con- 
crete arch of 48ft. span, with a total length of 52oft. 
Platforms with a width of 12ft. 6in. on either side 
of the arch are served by 8&ft. wide longitudinal sub- 
ways, located on the outsides of the main arch and 
leading to concourses at each end of the station. The 
main concourse is at the south end, giving entrance 
and exit to the corner of Elizabeth and Liverpool 
Streets, while the smaller northern concourse serves 
Elizabeth Street at a point opposite Bathurst Street. 
Separate ingress and egress subways, stairways and 
barriers are provided, the incoming passengers enter 
at either end of each platform, whilst the outgoing 
passengers have four openings, intermediately located, 
for exit. 

At the south end, in addition to the above entrances, a 
system of subways is provided, giving communication 
to the station from the footpaths adjacent to the three 
buildings on the opposite sides of Elizabeth and Liver- 
pool Streets, whilst the large 12f{t. subway also gives 
direct connection to Mark Foy’s Store. This arrange- 
ment will be of the greatest convenience to the public, 
as the necessity for crossing the streets at surface 
level at this exceedingly busy corner is obviated. 


In the design, provision has been made for handling 
the largest number of passengers that the lines are 
capable of carrying. Concourses, passage ways, 
stairs, barriers and all offices have been, therefore, kept 
of ample proportions and designed for this maximum 
traffic. 


The concourse construction is of steel beams encased 
in concrete. The southern concourse has columns 
spaced at 14ft. centres or less, of rolled steel joists 
set in concrete, having a total height from floor level 
to underside of roof of 14ft. 6in. The roof joists 
connecting the side walls are spaced 5ft. apart and 
support a reinforced concrete slab of varying thick- 
ness. -Side wall columns being centred at 5ft., are 
framed with channel bars and held in position by 
iin. diameter tie rods, the concrete wall being fin- 
ished to a thickness of t4in. The subways have an 
inside width of 8ft., with a clear height of 1oft. 6in. 
‘o the underside of: the semi-circular roof. ‘The walls 
and roof have a uniform thickness of 24in. ‘The main 
entrance and exit subways to the concourses are roft. 
wide, with flat top construction and side walls of 
rolled steel joists set in concrete, having a thickness 
from 12 to 14 inches. 


The rise from platform level to southern concourse is 
i7f{t. 4in. and from concourse level to Simeet malities 
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making a total rise of some 34ft. 4in., while the north- 
ern end is somewhat greater, having a rise of 38ft. 
4in. to the level of footpath in Elizabeth Street. The 
main arch, with its span of 48ft. clear, and height 
above rail to underside of crown of 26ft., is supported 
on abutments having an average width of 15ft., with 
the springing line of the arch 14ft. above rail, giving 
a rise of 12ft. to the arch. ‘The intrados of the arch 
is segmental to a radius of 30ft., with the extrados 
set to a radius of 34ft. 


The thickness of the arch ring at the crown is 21in., 
reinforced top and bottom with #in. diameter bars 
at godin. centres. ‘The maximum compressive stress 
produced in the concrete at the crown, from the dead 
load was found to be 590 lbs. per square inch, which 
was increased some 60 lbs. per square inch by stresses 
due to a variation of 20 degrees temperature and arch 
shortening, making the total stress in the concrete 
650 lbs. per square inch. 


The thickness of the arch ring at the haunches was 
2ft. 6in. A construction joint was made between the 
abutment and the arch ring at a point 3in. above the 
springing line of the arch, the joint being normal to 
the arch thrust. The maximum pressure on the abut- 
ment foundations, which are on poor sandstone, is 
11 tons per square foot. 


During the progress of the work, considerable quanti- 
ties of shale and pottery clay were excavated and sold, 
also bands of red oxide of iron, which was used for 
colouring roofing tiles. A seam of coal, about fin. 
thick, was also found. . 

The falsework for supporting the arch was then erected 
and the reinforcement placed in position. The con- 
crete was poured in sections of 30 feet per day, care 


. being taken to ensure a good construction joint. The 


expansion of the arch ring was provided for by the 
placing at intervals of expansion joints, a detail of 
which is shown by the picture. Six of these joints 
were placed in the total length of the station, at dis- 
tances of 76ft. 8in. to 137ft. 8in., and have given entire 
satisfaction. 

The whole of the roof ‘ts waterproofed with a layer 
of asphalt jin. thick and protected with bricks laid 
in cement mortar. The earth filling was then placed 
in position and the surface of the park restored. The 
waterproofing of the subways and concourses was also 
carried out in the same manner. Both concourses 
have installed a complete system of ventilation, which 
ensures a change of atmosphere every IO minutes in 
the concourse and offices and every 5 minutes in the 
lavatories. 

This picture shows the main excavation for Museum 
Station nearing completion. The total quantity, in- 
cluding subways, excavated is 107,902 cubic yards. 
This picture shows the double track tunnel leading 
northward from Museum Station, also the steel rein- 
forcement bars in position prior to the concrete being 
poured to form the reinfore2:d concrete arch roof over 
this Station. 

This slide shows the reinforced concrete arch spanning 
Museum Station being poured. 

This view shows Museum Station as it will appear 
when complete. The roof consists of a single arch 
span, there are two side platforms with a double line 
of railway between. ‘The incoming passengers enter 
at either end of each platform, whilst the outgoing 
passengers have four openings for egress. 


After leaving the north end of Museum Station the 
trains will enter a double track tunnel, 35 feet wide 
in the clear, which branches into two single line tun- 
nels as shown. ‘The tunnel excavation cost 30/- per 
cubic yards. including the disposal of spoil. Holes 6 
inches in diameter were bored from the surface of 
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the Park where the concrete was mixed and lined with 
steel sheeting; the concrete was poured down this 
hole, spouting to where required and place to form 
the arch rings. 

This slide shows ‘Twin ‘Tunnels under construction in 
open cut between Liverpool Street and Park Street; 
the concrete was mixed on the side of the cut and 
spouted in place as shown. ‘The slide shows the centre 
wall being poured and the framing in position for the 
two side walls. 

Beneath Hyde Park will be three stations, at Liverpool 
Street, Oxford Street and St. James. Two City Rail- 
way tracks will run through Museum to St. James 
Station and two Eastern Suburbs Railway tracks 
through Oxford Street Station to St. James Station 
where the two Eastern Suburbs tracks connect with 
the City loop. The Eastern Suburbs tracks will occupy 
the centre portion of St. James Station and to obtain 
this position, they will have to fly over the Down City 
East track under the Park as shown. 


North of Park Street the railway was connected by 
an open cut; the picture shows two steam navvies 
excavating in the open cut. 

This picture shows the “Bucyrus” dragline excavator. 
It has a jib 60 feet long and 1} yard dipper. The 
machine weighs 110 tons. 


Se IAMES STATION 


This station is located at the northern end of Hyde 
Park, with entrances and exits from Elizabeth Street, 
opposite Market Street, also from St. James Road, in 
Queen’s Square at the top of King Street. 

With a rail level of 56.00 the station is some 4o feet 
below the surface of the park. 


The two island platforms are served by four tracks, 
the Down City and Up City East lines occupying the 
outside roads, while the two inside tracks serve the 
Eastern Suburbs. 


The outside walls of the station at platform level are 
108 feet apart, the roof being supported by four 25 
feet 6 inches reinforced concrete arch spans, carried 
on reinforced walls of 24 inch thickness. ‘The construc- 
tion with the leading dimensions of these arches, centre 
and side walls is clearly shown by the picture. 


The two island platforms have a width of 28 feet with 
an overall length of 520 feet and are served by stair- 
ways to the concourse. 

One 12 feet stairway from the concourse to each 
platform gives access for the incoming passengers, 
while two 6 foot stairways on each platform carry 
the outgoing passengers to the concourse floor, a rise 
of 16 feet 6 inches. 


Theconcourse situated in the centre of the station, 
has a total width of 108 feet 6 inches and a length 
of 108 feet 6 inches, with a clear height from floor 
to roof panel of 16 feet to 18 feet, and is constructed 
with steel columns and girders encased in concrete 
with reinforced concrete floor and roof panels. 


Separate entrance and exit subways are provided so 
that the incoming and outgoing passengers do not 
meet and thus avoid that mutual interference which 
a common entrance and exit would undoubtedly have. 
The subways -are in twin construction, with plain 
concrete walls and reinforced concrete roof, with 
a clear width of 10 feet to each subway and a height 
of 7 feet 10 inches to the springing line of the low 
sprung arch, which has a thickness of 12 inches, the 
subways lead to an easy flight of steps giving access 
to the street. 

The total rise from platform level to the St. James 
Road entrance is 36 feet and that to the Elizabeth 
Street entrance 17 feet 6 inches. 


This station is designed to serve terminating, as well 
as through traffic, being the junction station for the 
Kastern Suburbs connection, and provision has been 
made as in all stations, for handling the maximum 
number of passengers that is ever thought likely to 
be realised. 


The four main arches spanning the station have a 
height from rail level to underside of crown of arch 
of 25ft. oin., and support something like 14 feet of 
fill. The arch has a thickness of 14in. at the crown 
and 21in. at the haunches, with in. diameter main 
reinforcement bars at 12in. centres top and bottom. 
The distributing bars placed longitudinally are in. 
diameter and spaced 24in apart on both the intrados 
and extrados. 


All outer walls, the main arches, roofs of the con- 
course and subways are completely waterproofed with 
a layer of fin. mastic asphalt, this covering in turn 
being protected by a layer of brickwork in cement 
mortar. 

This picture shows a commencement being made with 
the excavation at St. James’ Station, in Hyde Park, on 
Anzac Day, April 25th, 1922. 

This slide shows the open cut excavation for St. 
James Station: a “Bucyrus” dragline, two steam nav- 
vies and a 5-ton electric crane are shown at work. In 
26 consecutive days the dragline removed 26,000 cubic 
yards, the working day being eight hours. The exca- 
vation is now complete, some 128,446 cubic yards of 
material have been removed. 


This picture shows the excavation for St. James Sta- 
tion completed; for the single line tunnels, the full 
section has been taken out; in the double line tunnel 
the bottom heading and the full section for the arch 
have been excavated. 


This is another view showing the concrete arch ring 
and steelwork of the concourse. 


This slide shows a view of St. James Station as it 
will appear when completed, there are four tracks 
serving two island platforms; the two outer tracks 
are the City Railway tracks, and the two inner tracks 
are the Eastern Suburbs tracks. 


STATION FITTINGS AND FINISH 


The interior walls of the stations and subways are 
finished with a hard glazed tile to a height of 8 feet 
or thereabouts. Above this the concrete is treated with 
two coats of mill white water paint sprayed on, giving 
a hard white surface which is also continued over 
the ceilings. 


The cream tiles with top and bottom moulding courses 
are common to all stations, but the colour of the 
moulding tiles will be different at the various stations, 
which should assist the passengers in a rapid realisa- 
tion of their location. The colours chosen for the 
Museum and St. James’ Stations are red and green 
respectively, while the Central Station concourse, which 
is not observable from the trains, is also decorated 
with the green tile moulding. ‘The lavatory walls are 
entirely covered with white glazed tiles, with neutral 
tint mouldings. 


The concrete floors of the concourses and subways are 
covered with a continuous layer of mastic asphalt rdin. 
thick. 


The lavatory floors are covered with Terrazzo paving 
light grey in colour, and having a finished thickness 
of jin. after grinding. Waiting rooms and _ station 
offices have a floor surface of magnesium composition, 
some 3in. thick, of a light brown colour and pleasing 
appearance. 

To ensure a non-slip, long-wearing tread for the 
stairways, a mixture of carborundum, sharp sand and 
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cement, in the proportion of one, one, two, was laid 
aver all treads and landings to a thickness of iin. 
All steps have a 12in. tread with a 6in. rise, while 
the extreme height between floor and landing, or the 
rise of any one ‘fight of steps, never exceeds 8ft. 6in. 
The platforms at Central Station have a fioor covering 
of tarred metal, well rolled and worked to a smooth 
surface, while the platforms in the Museum and St 
James Stations, being under cover, are finished with 
3ituminous asphalt tin. thick, already referred to as 
the floor covering for the concourses. 


The station offices have been designed to give the 
maximum convenience to the travelling public and the 
appurtenances are of the most modern character. 
Telephone facilities are provided throughout for the 
general public as well as the railway staff. 


The lighting of the stations is so arranged that a 
failure of two separate sources of supply is necessary 
to effect a complete shut down in the lighting; these 
sources are represented by high tension ring mains 
traversing the system and feeding the lighting reticu- 
lation through two independent transformers; while 
a constant supply of 10 per cent. irom a 25 cycle main, 
would give sufficient light to the stations in case of 
failure of the main supply. 


A complete water supply system has been installed 
throughout all stations. In addition to the ordinary 
supply for the lavatory blocks in each station, provi- 
sion has been made for hosing down all concourses, 
subways and platforms, besides fixing drinking foun- 
tains in the most suitable locations. 


TRACKWORK 


It was specially desired to lay down a road bed which 
would need as little maintenance as possible and at 
the same time provide the essentials of a first-class 
track. At the present time, it is intended to lay down 
four tracks as far as Central Station and two tracks 
from there to the City Terminal at St. James. 


Ironbark timber sleepers in ballast have been adopted 
for the road bed in the open. The road bed in the 
tunnels is similar, with the ballast laid directly over a 
concrete base on the floor of the tunnels. 


In order to minimise the presence of dust in the 
underground stations, as well as reducing the track 
maintenance, it was considered desirable to introduce 
a concrete road bed, with timber sleepers embedded 
therein. The sleepers are set into concrete, which will 
be kept 1 inch below the flange of the rail. 


The sleepers are of ironbark—g inches by 5 inches by 8 
feet long, with 9 inches wide sleeper plates, 92 inches 
long at all bearing points. 


TRAFFIC & POWER REQUIREMENTS 


The electrification of the inner zone suburban rail- 
ways will eventually embrace, besides the City Railway, 
the Main Suburban Line to Parramatta, the Illawarra 
Line to Waterfall, the Bankstown Line, the Strath- 
field-Hornsby Line to Hornsby, and the Milson’s Point 
Line to Hornsby, a total of some 200 track miles. 


The Chairman thanked Dr. Bradfield for his most in- 
teresting and illuminating address. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Col. J. H. Hurst, 
seconded by Mr. W. A. Nelson, and supported by a 
numbers of members and visitors, all of whom ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the opportunity both of 
hearing the lecture and also of joining the party who 
will visit the City Railway on the 18th instant. 

Mrs. Taylor gave notice of motion to be discussed at 
the October meeting, as follows: 
“As certain architects in Sydney will not employ 
draitsmen who have not been abroad, and the annual 


Excluding the Milson’s Point Line, it 
that i44 trams, carrying 100,000 passengers © 
iualiy have to be handled during the m 
and, assuming a power requirement of 
train, will need a power supply of over % 


That portion of the City and Suburban Rail 
trification to be immediately completed and « 
operation this year, extends from St. James 
on the City Railway to Sutherland on the 
Line, overhead structures being provided and ; | 
tion capacity. being made sufficient to provide 

electrification of the Bankstown Line. 


The approximate number oi passengers - 
the city over this portion of the system 
maximum hour will be 25,000, while the total 1 

ments for this section will be about 20,000 kw. 
the maximum hour, the load factor beimg of the 
of 4. 
In closing this address, may I quote de ‘ 
lines written in 1788 by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
father of the eminent Naturalist, Charles 


A VISIT OF HOPE TO SYDNEY ¢ 


“Hear me,” she cried, “Ye rising realms! - : 
Times open scenes and Truth’s ee 
There shall broad streets their stately ext 
The circus widen and the crescent bend ; 
There, ray’d from Cities o’er the cultured 
Shall ‘bright canals and solid roads exp 
There the proud arch, Colossus-like be 
Yon glittering stream and bound the 
Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, Scene.) 
Farms wave with gold and orchards blush bets betw: 
There shall tall spires and dome-capt towers 
And piers and quays their massy structures 
While with each breeze approaching vessels 
And northern treasures dance on every tid ; 
—Dr. Erasmus Darwit 
lt has fallen to my lot to translate Dr. 
prophetic vision into beautiful realities © 
stone, for, in this glorious city of ours, 
design is quite as essential as utility of 
economy in construction. ’ 


In conclusion, gentlemen, as the ape 
for many works which will either j 
Sydney, lecturing before the Institute of 
should feel as, perhaps, Daniel did when a 
thrown in the den of lions. Before 
work I was frequently told that an overhead 
in the City would be an eyesore; however, 
gardens are completed around Cen 
planted chiefly with Christmas Bu 
Illawarra Lillies, andthe land between 
and the retaining wall along Belmore 2 
with sandstone and planted with tree a 
and in places with flowering lantana, the z 
portions of the railway from- Central 
Campbell Street will be at least eyeable, as a 
use of Nature's foliage can be made to 
engineer's shortcomings as well as to | 
merit that may be in —— work. © : 


registration fees are being utilised in se 


tors; hence, I move that this unfair con 
be placed before the State Premier for 
the recommendation that the annual registr, 
of £2/2/- is excessive for its true purpose and 
reduced to 10/6 per year for architectural 
and architects not in private practice.” 
The Chairman then invited members and 
refreshments. 
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“Ferrodor’ Elastic Paint is composed of a‘natural Metallic Powder, found 
in a very fine state of division, the chemical analysis of which shows it to 
contain 95 % of Rustless Peroxide of Iron. The dry powder is unaffect- 
ed by the air, as further oxidation is impossible. Intense heat or cold has 
no effect upon it, neither has salt, soft, hard, or distilled water. It also 
withstands Nitric and Sulphuric Acids, and the strongest Hydrochloric 
Acid at roo°C only dissolves it very gradually. It has no galvanic or 
chemical action on metal, and is non-poisonous. 


“Ferrodor”is thoroughly elastic, and never forms a flinty or unyielding 
coat which would crack with expansion or vibration. It will not[‘chalk 
off through exposure to rain and sun and does not blister or scale, but 
retains its appearance and will last longer than any paint on the market 
to-day. It has been used for many years by several of the largest firms 
in Australia with satisfactory results, and affords perfect protection for 
all iron, steel or wood structures. 


Obtainable from all dealers and the Sole Agents 
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Peake: SANG ae lai Eel A Ise 


HE need of taking some measures to pre- 

serve the beauty of Sydney, was stressed by 

Mr. Sydney Ure Smith, at the official din- 
ner, recently initiated by the Society of Artists. 
“The relation of art to the State is important, 
and when art is given greater official recognition, 
its benefit to the State will be more readily under- 
stood,” remarked Mr. Smith. “With the rapid 
growth of our city, every day it becomes more 
obvious, to those of us who respond to any sense 
of beauty, that something definite will have to be 
done—and done quickly—to gain proper aes- 
thetic control of a city, which might have been 
wonderful, but which in many respects is rapidly 
becoming hideous. 


“Tt is not enough to measure progress materially. 
It is not enough for a successful company to re- 
build, without adding in some slight way to the 
beauty of the city. Does not a successful firm owe 
it to the community which has placed it in a for- 
‘tunate position to do its part in developing the 
community’s taste, so that at least our people will 
recognise a finer impulse behind the directing 
minds than that of mere commercialism? ‘The 
artistic impulse, which is latent in the public, can 
be awakened by proper guidance; the trouble at 
present is that there is no one to guide and lead 
in these matters, I think we all feel this can be 


remedied. 


“The city can be improved by seeking the advice 
of accredited experts—by the co-operation of the 
kindred professions—by the formation of a State 
Art Advisory Board, with necessary power, acting 
under a Minister for Tine Arts. Officially, there 
is always apt to develop a feeling of self-con- 
sciousness in connection with suggestions of this 
sort. Practical, hard-headed commercial men are 
apt to belittle the importance of such matters. 
T remember, Sir Baldwin Spencer made a similar 
suggestion that a Minister for Fine Arts be ap- 
pointed in Victoria, and I regret to say the Mel- 
bourne press ridiculed the idea. 


“Surely any practical man has sufficient vision to 
realise what improvements could be made, by 
expert advice as against ignorant amateur control 
in such matters; such as laws governing the 
appearance of exteriors of buildings in city and 
suburbs, limitation of painted signs on buildings, 
the designing and improvement of parks, the 
treatment of the foreshores of the Harbour, and 
the beaches and the beauty spots surrounding us. 
| maintain it is just as easy and probably no 
more expensive to beautify a city than to make it 
ugly. It is not a matter of expense—it is a mat- 
ter of taste. We must start clean and fresh with 
new plans if we wish to develop artistically. | 
hope no suggestion made to-night by myself or 
members of the Society will be taken as a per- 
sonal reflection on any interested person present, 
but only as a series of earnest suggestions put 
before you for consideration. 


“Before I leave this subject, I would like to 
mention the deplorable fact that the regional 
plan—that valuable scheme for the entire re- 
modelling of Sydney, put forward a few years 
ago—has been allowed to languish for lack of 
support. ‘The regional plan was not for to-day— 
it was for the future. ‘The idea was to gradually 
mould the city we have, to the plans of the city 
we should some day possess—bit by bit—as 
opportunity occurred—so that each generation 
would gradually do its part in helping the work 
to the grand plan conceived by the accredited 
experts of our time. ‘The regional plan is worth 
reviving. I hope something can be done to keep 
it going, instead of allowing all that work and 
careful planning to become useless.” 


Mr. Norman Carter, who had typed his speech, 
was unable to deliver it, owing to lack of time 
to complete the list of toasts. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts:—“The general condition of a 
city is a practical question, and we as artists are 
definitely interested. I trust that I will not be 
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thought presumptuous if I speak rather pointedly 
about prevailing conditions in Sydney. The beau- 
tification of the city is a matter of common 
sense, of working to an ordered plan. What is 
needed is a group of the best experts obtainable, 
from elsewhere if they cannot be provided loc- 
ally, to deal with this urgent problem. Pottering 
with piecemeal improvements is valueless. A plan 
conceived with the broadest outlook, to which all 
bodies and individuals would have to conform, is 
the only practical solution. Few of us realise how 
rapidly opportunities for improvement are slip- 
ping away. Every man for himself and the devil 
take the city, is no way to construct, for either 
utilitarian or aesthetic purposes: In walking about 
the city and suburbs the eye is tortured by lack 
of uniformity in scheme and design, the ruin of 
many fine sites by unsuitable buildings, and some 
fine buildings placed on unsuitable sites. 


“We boast of the natural beauty of our surround- 
ings. But what have we done to enhance them? 
We hear of many, who return from world tours, 
who tell us that they have seen no better place 


than Sydney. The original state of the harbour - 


may have been unrivalled, but what have we done 
with it? 


“There should be a greater use of native foliage 
producing masses of green welcome shade, an 
absolute necessity in this climate. Sweep away 
every tree natural to the place seems to be the 
order of the day. And if anything be done in city 
or suburban squares, palm trees and rockeries 
are accepted as the last word in beautification. 
Beds of flowers are robbed of much of their 
beauty if not set amid banks of foliage. They 
are like pictures without frames. Melbourne may 
not be perfect, but we would do well to follow 
her example in some respects. It is due to sheer 
thoughtlessness, if not ignorance, that we have 
destroyed and go on destroying so much natural 
beauty. 


“This jumble and tangle is the direct result of 
having no central control by a body of individuals 
equipped with necessary qualifications and 
powers. There is one grain of hope. There are a 
few men in the community who are imbued with 
sound ideas on this big question, but who are at 
present as voices crying in a wilderness of materi- 
alism. Here and there are to be seen a building or 
scrap of town planning to keep one hoping. It is 
to encourage and develop this germ of good that 
this appeal is made, and so endeavour to exter- 
minate the evils which are rapidly overwhelming 
us.” 

The Minster of Education (Mr, Mutch) saw no 
possibility of establishing a Ministry of Fine 


Arts. Leaving aside the conditions under which 
they had to carry on their sordid squabbles, a 
Minister, he said, would have no time to develop 
such ideas before he would be out, and someone 
else, perhaps holding entirely different views, 
would have replaced him. As an instance of what 
a Minister of Fine Arts would be up against, he 
might mention war memorials. He had tried to 
prevent townships from erecting stereotyped 
statues, only fit for birds to perch on; every time 
he had objected he had been attacked by the local 
bumbles for being disloyal. The best way in 
which to carry out Mr. Smith’s ideas was the 
way which was being followed now, under great 
difficulty, in connection with the public schools. 
They should start- with the school beautiful— 
then the child beautiful—which would lead to the 

State beautiful. 


‘There is no doubt there would be a lot of rum- 
blings among the bumbles if a Ministry of Fine 
Arts was established. But the idea which is de- 
rided to-day often beconies the accepted fact to- 
morrow. The State Conservatorium of Music, 
the exhibition gallery in the Education Depart- 
ment, and the School of Sculpture are now estab- 
lished institutions, and no one demands that they 
should be swept away. 


As a matter of fact, we have already, in Aus- 
tralia, an Art Advisory Board, whose recommen- 
dations, in most instances, are adopted by a 
Minister. The Prime Minister of Australia is 
practically a Minister of Fine Arts who is advised 
by a Federal Art Advisory Board. The Common- 
wealth Government is now one of the biggest 
patrons of art in Australia. A few items will give 
an idea what past and present governments have 
done for art. Over £10,000 was spent on the 
sculptural groups which adorn the facade of 
Australia House, over £6,000 has been spent on 
the collection of Commonwealth Portraits, 
£5,000 on the Ellis Rowan Collection, £ 3,000 
on the Wilson Collection of Drawings of Old 
Colonial Architecture, and so on. In addition, 
thousands have been spent on military portraits 
and battle pictures for the Australian War 
Museum. 


It is rather curious that no objections have been 
raised against either the recommendations of 
the Federal Art Advisory Board, or the money 
spent by the Commonwealth Government. It 
would appear, that in the wide swell of the Com- 
monwealth the bumble loses significance. He 
looms larger in the State and reaches gigantic 
proportions, in the pomposities of his own town. 
But even if it needs an Act of Parliament, he 
should be kept strictly in his place, 
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‘By Wiliam Moore 


EFERRING in the Daily Telegraph to the 

works produced by the pioneers of art in 

Australia, Arthur Streeton mentioned Stan- 
ford’s Fountain, which he claimed was the most 
artistic one in Australia. It stands in a small plot 
of ground in Spring Street, Melbourne, between 
Parliament House and the old Treasury Building. 
It has a curious history. 


Carved from rough blocks of bluestone by a pris- 
oner of the Crown, this fountain is forever asso- 
ciated with the agony of mind and _ strenuous 
labor of William Stanford, who succeeded in re- 
deeming his name from the taint of crime and 
died through inhaling the dust raised in chiselling 
this work. It is a memorial of his victory over 
circumstances. It is his expiation. 

Who was Stanford? 


Beyond the information that he was apprenticed 
to a stone mason in London, that he ran away 
to sea on account of some trouble with his step- 
father, and that he arrived in Bendigo in the 
fifties, there is nothing known of his early life. 
It is not necessary to go into the details regard- 
ing the circumstances which made him a criminal. 
He made his third appearance in the dock in May 
Ist, 1860, on two charges of highway robbery and 
one of horse stealing. He was convicted on all, 
his total sentences amounting to twenty years. 
We are told that when he returned to prison, he 
looked round on the high walls and muttered in 
glum despair, “Good-bye to liberty forever.” He 
had now reached the age of twenty-four when a 
fair future should have lain before him. But it 
was blank——-blank as the bare walls. For twenty 
years he would never hear the rumble of the out- 
side world, there would be no change in the days, 
the weeks, che months, the years; always the same 
outlook and the aching monotony of the prison 
round. He had only been in goal a year when 
exasperation prompted him to make his escape. 
He was soon recaptured and sentenced to an 
extra two years, with hard labour, in irons. ‘This 
was the orthodox manner of treating a prisoner 
and no one thought of any other till the chaplain 
of the prison suggested a way. 


In each of the cells there hung a slate on which 
the prisoner could use his pencil as he pleased. 
The chaplain noticed that Stanford’s was covered 


with sculptural figures which he had copied from 
a magazine from the library. The prisoner also 
showed him a carving from a meat bone, which 
had been done with a pen knife he had smuggled 
into his cell. The chaplain was so impressed with 
this that he showed it to the governor of the 
prison, and pointed out that the work showed 
evidence that Stanford had powers, which, if 
given a chance to develop, might change his whole 
character. ‘The governor who had the good sense 
to give him this opportunity, also gave permission 
to allow Charles Summers to instruct Stanford 
in modelling. Besides giving him valuable lessons, 
the sculptor lent him some art books, which were 
very useful. And so, later on, Stanford began to 
work on the fountain. The constant stooping and 
the inhaling of stone dust, however, affected his 
health and he petitioned tor his release. The 
medical officer at this time reported that he had 
carefully examined the prisoner, whose lungs, 
he said, were much injured. “Their capacity,” he 
added, “is much lessened by the inhalation of dust 
and his throat is in a diseased state from the same 
cause.”” But nothing was done. 


But while Stanford stood a dejected figure before 
the unfinished work, there were good friends 
working for his discharge. The news that a 
prisoner was carving a fountain stirred some 
curiosity outside and even became a subject of 
conversation at Parliament House. It was after 
a Collins Street doctor, who sat in the Assembly, 
had persistently urged the release of Stanford, 
that he at last got his freedom. He was discharged 
in 1870, having at this time some years to serve. 
Under the care of his deliverer his health im- 
proved; and with the doctor’s assistance he 
started as a monumental sculptor. He married, 
paid his rates and taxes, lived at peace with his 
neighbours, and worked up a successful business. 
It may be added that after he left prison he gave 
‘he finishing touches to the fountain where it now 
stands. He never received any payment for it; it 
was the price of his liberty, and it squared all 
accounts as far as he and the State were con- 
cerned. He died ten years after his release, death 
being caused by a complication of ailments, one 
of which was “stonemason’s disease.” 


The dust of the fountain had killed him at last. 
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The South Melbourne Council is considering a 
proposal to erect dressing sheds on the beach to 
contain 6000 cubicles. The frontage of the build- 
ing will be 700 feet. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia proposes to build and endow 
a church at Canberra at a cost of £44,000. 

The exhibition of examples of Architecture in 
the Dominions, under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, will be opened on 
October 19th. 


NEE IW. ACR CE TAH Ge Ree 


“There is no such thing as new architecture,” says 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, in the Quarterly Review. 
“Norman Shaw showed in his new Scotland Yard 
what a really great designer could do in handling 
a public building, if he could let his intelligence 
play freely round his problems and if he was 
allowed by the authorities to do so. Shaw’s build- 
ing remains the finest public building erected in 
London since Somerset House. It is on the old 
lines, and yet it is splendidly original, far more so 
than the newest of our new architecture.” 


THE GEELONG STUDERES 


On his return to Geelong, Mr. G. R. King, the 
the principal of the Gordon Institute of ‘T'ech- 
nology, gave the highest praise for the manner in 
which the students were received during their 
recent visit to Sydney. Of the many conducted 
tours it was, from every standpoint, the most suc- 
cessful. The value of the trip was manifest by the 
keen interest shown by students in everything 
they saw. 


VIS Im iO -N:E WC AS Ieee 


Accompanied by Professor Hook, a party of 
students from the School of Architecture at the 
University paid a visit to Newcastle on Septem- 
ber 29th. It visited the steel works and attended 
the ceremony of enshrining the Foster Lamp at 
the Warriors’ Chapel. The following day it visited 
Ryland’s Nail Works and Lysaght’s Corrugated 
Iron Works. 


REGISTRATION IN VIC EORTA 


“It is reported on good authority,” says the Mel- 
bourne Age, “that the Victorian Governaient sll 
soon be requested to amend the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Act, 1922, in order to make it uniform 
with the acts.in New South Wales, West Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Owing to a flaw in the 
drafting of the present Act, any person can prac- 
fice as an Architect in the State, as long as he 


does not describe himself as a registered architect. 
It contains nothing to prevent unqualified persons 
from doing architectural work for payment or 
from describing themselves as architects. 


A GLOOMY VIEW 


“In spite of the many excellent architects we 
have, the masses of the people are now forced 
to dwell in homes which their forefathers would 
have scorned to inhabit.” said Augustus John, 
A.R.A., in a recent broadcast talk in London. 
“The English have nothing to be ashamed of in 
their artistic past ;they need only blush for the 
betrayal of their admirable traditions, which has 
degraded industry to the level of a sixpenny 
bazaar. Still, thank God, there is nothing per- 
manent in our present conditions. Our slums are 
not going to last forever any more than the new 
mushroom villas. Probably the community of the 
future will grow its houses, much as the motor 
car industry grows its cars. But for the elabora- 
tion of the details of the house of the future, 
will not the artist be still employed ?” 


THE DIXSON WiniaG 


Just as the Mitchell Library provides a permanent 
place for the early records of Australia, the Dix- 
son wing which is to be erected at the rear of 
that building, will provide accommodation for 
rare examples of the early art of this country. 
It will contain the collection given to the State 
by Mr. William Dixson, who has done for the 
early art of Australia what Mitchell did for litera- 
ture. The collection includes examples of the 
work of most of the early artists from Governor 
Phillip’s time, to 1860. It contains many fine 
examples by Conrad Martens, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s portrait of Captain Cook, Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of the first Viscount Sydney, and many 
other valuable works. 


SPLAYING OF CORNERS 


Replying to a letter regarding the splaying of 
corners in busy city streets, the Town Clerk, Mr. 
W. G. Layton, has informed the Secretary of 
the Institute that the City Engineer and City 
Surveyor states that it would be difficult to com- 
ply with the request for plans and particulars to 
be made available to architects showing the cor- 
ners in the City that it was intended to splay, as 
each corner was dealt with on its own merits, 
taking into consideration the widths of the 
thoroughfares, the amount of traffic, and the 
actual type of building to be constructed. The 
City Engineer and City Surveyor was of the 
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opinion that it would be more practicable for 
members of your Institute to discuss the question 
of the splaying of any particular corner with 
him prior to the preparation of plans. 


BOUND FOR EUROPE 


Mr. Albert E. Barnard, a diplomate of the Syd- 
ney Technical College, who was recently awarded 
the Australian Medallion and the ‘Travelling 
Scholarship, leaves for Europe on October 2oth. 
At a farewell function, his friends presented him 
with a cheque, with the best wishes of the com- 
pany. Mr. Barnard, who has been on the staff 
of Messrs. H. E. Ross and Rowe, was recently 
elected a member of the Institute ot Architects. 
He intends spending three months in England and 
nine months on the Continent. He will then re- 

~ turn to London, where he will work in an archi- 
tect’s office for some time. He will visit America 
on his way back to Australia. 


Pee ON StU DENTS’ 
BOG BilsielO!N 


_ The exhibition of works by students of the School 
of Architecture conducted by the Architectural 
Association, London, was formerly opened by 
Hon. ‘T. D. Mutch, Minister for Education, at 
l'armer’s Gallery on October 11th. The collection 
consists of eighty drawings, and along with these 
ten drawings by students of the School of Archi- 
tecture at the University and ten drawings by the 
students at the School of Architecture, Sydney 
_ Technical College are shown. The exhibition 
- should be of great service to students here, as it 
enables them to compare their own work with 
that done by these London students. As larmer’s 
is one of the most central galleries, there should 
_ be a large attendance during the run of the ex- 
hibition. 


\ Ghat eeorBUILDING 
See IN. CE 


~The Institute of Builders, London, is taking steps 
to found a Chair of Building Science and Art at 
the Cambridge University. The formation of 
courses of study in Building Science and Art will 
not at present require the foundation and equip- 
ment of new schools and laboratories. 


There exist at Cambridge special schools, 
museums, and faculties dealing with exactly the 
‘subject-matter of the Building Industry. In the 
schools are the teachers and the apparatus that 
the scientific and practical building student re- 
quires. The practical reputation of the Univer- 
sity’s schools (especially that of the Engineering 
Schools) is well known and world-famous. 


All that will be required to initiate the scheme 
will be the establishment of a Professorial Chair 
of Building Science and Art, so that the edu- 
cational needs of the Industry’s University stu- 
dents may become the special care of a Professor 
who would undertake the organisation of a school 
and the focussing and directing of the existing 
courses for the benefit of Building students. 


The cost of endowing a Chair would be about 
£25,000, which the Institute considers for an 
Industry of such importance and for interests 
so vital to the development of its life should 
not be a difficult sum to raise. In the solution 
of technical education problems, the Building in- 
dustry has given freely to other professions, and 
the Institute feels that what the industry has done 
for others it can certainly do for itself. 


A COMMONWEALTH HONOUR 
BEDE RAE COON Clics .MED.AL 


A new honour for students has been estab- 
lished by the Federal Council of the Australian 
Institute of Architects. This is a bronze medal 
for a competition among all students of architec- 
ture of not more than twenty-five years of age 
at the closing date of the competition. As the 
competition will be open to architectural students 
throughout Australia, the prize is one which 
should attract a large number of competitors. 


The following are the full particulars of the 
competition. 


ADJUDICATION: The Competition will be 
assessed by three assessors appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Australian Institute of 
Architects. 


The decision of the Assessors in all matters con- 
nected with the Competition will be final and 
binding on all competitors. 


SUBJECT OF COMPETITION: The Medal 
is offered for the best set of Measured Drawings 
of some building of architectural and of historic 
interest. The subject to be approved by the 
Federal Council of the Australian Institute of 
Architects. 


The drawings are to be accompanied by actual 
field notes and dimensioned sketches. The com- 
petitor is to submit also typewritten notes descrip- 
tive of the building and indicating its history, 
use, dates of constructions, materials, and refer- 
ence to its Architect. 
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COMDTGEON:S: 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BEDERAL COUN- 


CIL: The Federal Council collectively and in- 
dividually does not accept the responsibility as to 
the safe transit, custody or return of the drawings 
and notes forwarded or delivered by competitors, 
but it undertakes that all reasonable care will be 
exercised to prevent damage during the period 
they are in its custody, and that all drawings not 
placed will be returned to the authors without 
delay. The Council reserves the right to publish 
any or all the drawings and notes. 


MANNER OF SUBMISSION: Fach Com- 
petitor may submit only one set of drawings. Each 
set is to be submitted without revealing the name 
of the competitor. The drawings and sketches 
shall not bear any motto, name or distinguishing 
mark or decorative border, but shall be accom- 
panied by a sealed opaque envelope containing the 
name and address of the author, and a declaration 
that the work is his own personal work. Such 
sealed envelope, which must be securely attached, 
will be numbered on receipt, and not opened by 
the Assessors until the adjudication is complete 
and the award made. 


The drawings must be made on paper 27in. x 
20in. (half double elephant) or mounted to that 
size and delivered flat in a portfolio, 30in. x 32in. 
The successful competitor must be prepared to 
satisfy the Assessors that he is the bona fide 
author of the drawings, sketches and notes sub- 
mitted, and must submit proofs that he is a 
Student. 


Competitive drawings shall be excluded from 
the Competition— 
(a) If sent in after the period named herein. 
(Accidents in transit excepted). 


(b) If it does not substantially fulfil the con- 
ditions stated herein. 


(c) If the competitor shall disclose his identity 
or attempt to influence in any way the de- 
cision of the Assessors. 
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CLOSING DATE AND DELIVER one 
Competition will close at 4 p.m. on 30th April, — 
1927, and competitive work must be received on 
or before the above date by the Honorary Sec- 
retary, 5 Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 
QUESTIONS: Any questions arising out of the 
conditions may be addressed in writing to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Federal Council, on or 
before 30th November, 1926. Such replies as the 
Assessors may think necessary will be forwarded 
to all competitors, and form part of these con- 
ditions. 
Issued by order of the /ederal Couneil of Aus- 
tralian Institutes of Architects. 
J. AUBREY KERR iionesc 
5 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 


SYDNEY UNIVER 
ARCHITECT URAB SoG eae 


At one of the recent evening meetings, Mr. 
Norman Weekes gave a very interesting tall 
on ‘Architecture and the young Architect.” The 
six cardinal points for the aspiring architect 
to keep in mind were: Love, Joy, Hope, 
Patience, Understanding and Industry. He gave 
many valuable hints to the students. He was in- 
troduced by Mr. R. S. Hawdon, and at the con- 
clusion of the lecture was thanked on behalf of 
the graduates by Mr. F. Munro, B. Arch., and on 
behalf of the undergraduates by Mr. C. C. Ben- 
nett. At the same meeting the Society bade fare- 
well to Mr. Raymond McGrath, the winner of the 
Wentworth Travelling Scholarship, who has since 
left for London. Farewell speeches were made by 
Messrs. Hawdon, Weekes, Clamp, Maderson and 
Mansfield. In response, Mr. McGrath said he 
would do his best to uphold the ideals of the 
Society and hoped to keep in touch with it while 
he was away. 


There was a reunion of graduates and students 
at a mixed Doubles Tournament at the Univer- 
sity Women’s Court on October 9th, when the 
proceeds were given to the Cancer Research 


Fund. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
i EERE om heal oe DN 


As a tribute of the valuable services rendered 
by the late Mr. H. C. Day as Honorary Secretary 
of the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales, a memorial has been placed over his last 
vesting place by members of the Institute. It is 
suimounted by a cross carved out of freestone 
from a design by Mr. B. J. Waterhouse. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Institute, 

Mrs. Day expressed the gratitude of herself and 
her family for the beautiful memorial to her late 
husband, and conveyed to the council and mem- 
bers her heart-felt thanks for their appreciation 
of his work. She added that she was much 
touched by the sending of a beautiful wreath to 
the cemetery on the anniversary of his death. 
At the annual conference the Federal Council ot 
the Australian Institute of Architects, held re- 
cently at Canberra, reference was made by the 
delegates to the services rendered by Mr. Day in 
the capacity of Hon. Secretary to the Federal 
Council, and it was resolved that an appreciation 
of his valuable work should be recorded in the 
minutes. The President (Sir Charles Rosenthal) 
was requested to forward a letter of sympathy to 
Mrs. Day on behalf of the Federal Council. 
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Competition for Students for best Collection of Measured Drawings. 


Gow urlONS: 

Open to bona fide students of Architecture whose 
age does not exceed twenty-five years. 
Jury.—The Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, or a sub-committee appointed by him. 

All work must be :— 


(a) The bona fide work of the Competitor 
only. 


(b) Must’ have been executed within 12° 


months of the closing date, and must be 
accompanied by a statement embodying 
these facts duly signed by the Competitor. 


DraAWINGs to be on Imperial sheets mounted on 
strainers. 


Drawincs to be in line only. Pencil or Ink sec- 
tions may be hatched. 


DRAWINGS are to be fully dimensioned and de- 
tails of construction where ascertainable, clearly 
shown. In judging, the Committee will take the 
following into consideration :— 


I. Selection of subject. 


2. Method in survey, taking notes and plotting. 
3. Draftsmanship. ~ 


A full criticism on drawing submitted will be 
published in “Architecture.” 


The original notes and spot plottings, which 
need not be mounted, but should be in book form, 
are to accompany the finished drawings. 


Drawings must not have any signature, motto, or 
identification mark inscribed thereon ; in the event 
of any such being on the drawings they must be 
covered with a neat black label. 
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Each set of drawings must have attached thereto 
Association, London, formally opened by the 
a plain wax-sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the author of the work, age of 
the competitor, and the declaration required 
under forms (a) and (b) above. 


Drawings and envelopes will be numbered con- 
secutively on receipt. 

The drawings are to be delivered during May, 
1927; the exact date, and particulars regarding 
delivery will be published later. 

Measured drawings of any building designed by 
the following Architects may be submitted for 
competition :— 

Any building designed by— 


The late Edmund Blackett, 
Horbury Hunt, 
W. W. Wardell, 
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F. Greenway, 


Church at Muswellbrook by the late Sir C. C. 
Scott. 


Public Buildings in country towns which were 
erected prior to 1875. 


Should any Competitor desire to submit drawings 
of only a portion of any building he must include 
a key plan indicating the relation of his drawing 
to the whole. 
Every reasonable care will be taken of drawings 
submitted for competition, but the Institute will 
accept no responsibility tor loss or damage from 
any cause whatever. 

First Prize £4/4/- 

Second Prize .. 2aj7a7— 
‘The Committee reserves the right to modify or 
alter the above prizes according to the standard 
of the work submitted. 


VILLAGE ST., AMBLESIDE. 
Coloured pencil drawing by Sydney Ure Smith, who 
is holding a show of drawings and etchings at the 
Macquarie Galleries, Bligh St., during the latter part 
of November. 
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“ “GRONG GRONG,” TOORAK, MELBOURNE. 
Architect: Walter R. Butler, Esq. 
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SPRING AWAKENING. 
Sculpture by Harold Parker. 


II 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND. 
Sculpture by Harold Parker. 
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THE, DESERTED COURTYARD: 
Etching by Sydney Ure Simith 
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SYDNEY TECHNICAL COLLE Ge 
ARCHITECT URAMee 


ECE? S: TAG 
BADGE 


The Official Badge 
Designed by G. A. 
MacDonell, who 
has adopted the 
motif of a Floren- 
tine Shield. 


HE annual exhibition of work by the School 

of Architecture, Sydney Technical College, 

is to be held in the Gallery, Education 
building, early in December. It is proposed this 
year to set aside a space for ex-student’s work. 
It rests with the ex-students to see that this is 
filled with good work. Anything of architectural 
interest is acceptable—sketches, measured work. 
rendered sheets, working drawings, or photo- 
graphs. Exhibits. must be handed in to the 
Lecturer-in-charge at the College by the 30th 
November. 


The club is determined to have ready in time for 
this exhibition a year-book of students’ work. 
similar to those previously published by Mr. 
Hadley, Lecturer-in-charge (at his own expense). 
It is felt that the publication of the year book is 
very important from both an educational and 
professional standpoint. We do not, however, 
expect to issue this number gratis, as has been 
done hithertofore, but we rely on all members of 
the profession to see that it receives the support 
that is its due. 


The above design, which has: been formally 
adopted as the official badge of the Club, is the 
result of the recent competition held for that pur- 
pose. The adjudicators, Messrs. Norman Carter, 
G. Rayner Hoff, A. H. Martin and F. CG. Cos- 
tello, considered that of all the designs submitted, 
this one was the most appropriate and best filled 
the conditions of the competition, which desired 
that the badge should be distinctive, neat and 
refined. The designer, G. A. MacDonell (Stage 
IV.) adopted the motif of a Florentine shield, 
which seems admirably adapted for this purpose, 


as it gives not only a distinctive shape, but an 
architectural feeling. This is also expressed by 
the introduction of the formal I’ Square. The 
only note of ornament is in the chevron orna- 
ment at the top, which, however, while being 
quite in keeping with the style, satisfactorily fills 
an otherwise waste space. 


September 9th, 1926, should be marked as one of 
the red letter days of the club, for on that date 
the first number of our monthly journal was pub- 
lished. “The Atelier’—for such is its name— 
has been well received, and it is evident that this 
is to become one of the most important of the 
club’s activities. The first issue consisted of six 
8vo pages produced on the rotary duplicator. 
Sixty copies were distributed. This is to be the 
official organ of the club. It will keep members 
posted with club news and follow our various 
travellers across the seas. Humorous, helpful 
and historic articles will also be printed, and the 
journal offers a field for some literary expression 
from the students. The editorial work is in the 
hands of the president and secretary, who, with 
the co-operation of the executive and other mem- 
bers, are working hard to ensure its continued 
success. The price charged is threepence per copy 
—a single copy being issued gratis to each club 
member. 


One of the objects of the Club was to arrange 
for short talks and lecturettes on various subjects 
appertaining to architecture by members of the 
profession, and the first of these was given by 
Mr. T. E. Cooper, a member of the teaching staff 
of the Architectural Department, on Thursday 
evening, 16th September, in the Club Room. As 
Mr. Cooper has just returned from about seven 
years of travel and study abroad, it need hardly 
be mentioned that his subject took the form of a 
narration of some of his experiences and observa- 
tions. The lecture proved to be not only very 
interesting, but very useful, especially to those 
students whose ambition it is to go abroad at the 
completion of their studies, as he was able to 
supply a great deal of first-hand information 
about England, Europe and America. The diffi- 
culties of travelling, the obtaining of accommo- 
dation, the necessity of travelling light, the towns © 
and examples of architecture really worth seeing, 
and the ways and means of viewing and photo- 
graphing prohibited subjects, were all mentally 
noted for future reference by all present, except 
Mr. A. E. Barnard, whose need being more press- 
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ing, took copious notes, which will no doubt be 
of great assistance to him in the near future. Mr. 
Cooper, judging not only by his references to 
them, but by the charming little water colours 
and sketches which he showed (with undue diffi- 
dence) to his admiring audience, seemed particu- 
larly impressed with the delightful old towns of 
England and France, whose charm can only be 
fully realised by those who have actually visited 
them. Vaguely disappointed with Italy, more 
perhaps in regard to the dirt and squalor as ex- 
perienced in the larger cities, than its architecture, 
he soon transported us to America. Here he 


stayed for several years, working first in the west 
then later moving eastward to Pennsylvania— 
where, at the University, he completed a two 
years’ course on Architecture (very condensed) 
—finally reaching New York. At this juncture 
Mr. Cooper dealt with American office practices, 
wages and working conditions, laying stress on 
the consideration given to the younger men in the 
profession. At the conclusion, the students ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this stout effort in 
no uncertain manner, and the fact that he was 
plied with innumerable questions is eloquent tes- 
timonial to their interest. 


Tre LOLLY ssHOr, 
Itching by Lionel Lindsay. 
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Process blocks by Bacon and Co. Ltd. ST, LUKE S HOSPITAL, DARLINGHURST. 
Architects: Messrs. Joseland and Gilling. 
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HE proposed removal of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral has revived considerable interest 


in its architect, Edmund Thomas Blacket, 
whose remarkable work has given such a prestige 
to the architecture of the State. He did so much 
and did it so well, that anything which throws 
light on his life and work should be welcome to 
those interested in the earlier developments of 
our architecture. It is a sad reflection on the cal- 
lous attitude towards Beauty in Sydney, that two 
of his works, St. Andrew’s and St. Maathew’s, 
Manly, should be marked for destruction. 
It would appear that there is nothing sacred in 
Sydney and that a hundred years hence, posterity 
will have to content itself with the ruins of what 
was once rare and fine. 


To Mr. Cyril Blacket we are indebted for the 
following particulars of his father’s career. Born 
in London, August 25th, 1817, early in life Mr. 
Blacket was engaged as a surveyor for the line 
of one of the first railways in England—the 
Stockton and Darlington line, which is now part 
of the London and North-Eastern Railway. 
While engaged in this work, all his spare time 
was spent in measuring and drawing old Gothic 
buildings. As he had never entered an architect’s 
office, he was entirely self-taught. While in the 
North of England he married, and with his 
young wife, he came out to Sydney. It was his 
intention to settle in New Zealand, but he was 
induced by Bishop Broughton, to whom he had 
letters of introduction, to settle here. His first 
job was the inspection of church schools, the 
buildings themselves, as well as the teachers and 
scholars, till eventually the architectural side took 
up all his energies. At this time he resided in a 
cottage at the far end of Oxford Street, which 
he built ct a cost of £600, and when the gold 
rush occurred he was able to let it for £600 a 
year. After filling the position of Government 
Architect for some years, he took up private 
practice, and was appointed Architect to the 
University. He died February oth, 1883. 


A steady worker, he got through a remarkable 
amount of work, and at one time he and Mr. 
Cyril Blacket_had three cathedrals and eighty- 
one churches on hand. He built four churches 
started by others. All but the outer walls of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral and Christ Church, Sydney, 
was from his design; he designed the spire and 
transepts of St. John’s, Darlinghurst, all of St. 
John’s, in the Glebe, except the tower top. The 
following structures were entirely designed by 


himself: The main building and the Great Hall 
at the University, St. Paul’s College, Goulburn 
Cathedral, Perth Cathedral, St. Mary’s, West 
Maitland, Canberra Old Church, St. Mark’s, 
Darling Point, St. Thomas’, North Sydney, St. 
Stephen’s, Willoughby, St. Phillip’s, Church Hill, 
All Saints’, Woollahra, St. Michael’s, Surry 
Hills, St. Mary’s, Waverley, Holy Trinity, Mil- 
ler’s Point, St. Saviour’s, Redfern, St. Stephen’s, 
Newtown, St. Matthew’s, Manly, St. Michael’s, 
Vaucluse, St. Peter’s, Watson’s Bay, “Grant- 
ham,” Darling Point, The Blind Asylum, and 
Mort’s Wool Store, Circular Quay. A lot of his 
work like°the old E.S. and A. Bank and the old 
Federal Bank have been re-modelled beyond re- 
cognition. A number of his buildings, which were 
not completed when he died, were finished by 
Mr. Cyril Blacket. 


Mr. William Slade, who started as a pupil of 
Mr. Blacket at the age of fourteen, had rare 
opportunities of observing the methods of this 
great architect. “Although he had made a close 
study of many buildings in England,” said Mr. 
Slade, “he was never mere copyist. In connection 
with the design of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, the 
original proposal was to have only one tower, 
modelled after the style of that of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, but Mr. Blacket, in re-modelling 
the whole design decided to introduce two towers 
after the style of those of the western front of 
York Minster. If you look at photographs of the 
towers of both edifices, you will observe that 
Mr. Blacket made no slavish copy of the English 
model. The towers of St. Andrew’s are actually 
more beautiful than the others. The treatment of 
the parapet and the finials express in a high 
degree the spirit of the Gothic revival, of which 
the Houses of Parliament, London, may be taken 
as the starting point. We should be very proud 
that we have these beautiful examples of Gothic 
architecture in Australia, and never forget the 
enthusiastic architect who has left us such noble 
examples of his work. These towers are vastly 
superior to those of Westminster Abbey, which 
were designed by Sir Christopher Wren. In his 
day Gothic architecture had fallen into disfavour 
owing to the prevalence of the classic influence, 
and so he failed to catch the spirit of the Gothic 
style so ably handled by Pugin and Barry in 
subsequent years. I should like to add that anyone 
interested in fine carving will find rare examples 
in the interior of St. Andrew’s, particularly the 
terminals of the stalls in the Choir. They were 
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done by Mr. Ferris, who had worked under 
Pugin, in connection with the erection of the 
Houses of Parliament, London. 


“Another big work designed by Blacket was the 
main building of the University. I have a book 
called “The Essentials of Aesthetics,’ by G. L. 
Raymond, Professor of Aesthetics, George 
Washington University. In this work the author 


reproduces a photograph of the facade of the , 


Main Building, which he regards as one of the 
finest examples of revived Gothic. He remarks 
on the way the exterior indicates the inner con- 
struction of the building. Blacket’s design of the 
Great Hall was based on that of the historic 
Westminster Hall. But here again he did not 
make an actual copy of the other building. By 
raising the height of the walls, he got a more 


imposing effect than was obtained in the other fs 


structure. 


“One of his churches, St. Matthew’s, Manly, is § 
unfortunately, to be demolished. Known as Early @ 


English in style, its exceptionally high pitched 
roof gives a peculiar but pleasing impression to 


the beholder. Mr. Blacket was very particular § 
in the matter of vanes, copper only being used. § 


To-day the finial on the turret of this church 
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is as good as it was when it was placed there 
over fifty years ago. The site of this church was 
given by the Darley family, and it was not till 
after St. Matthew’s was erected, that the property 
owners on each side of the Corso agreed to the 
street being widened from one chain to one and 
a half chains. This accounts for the building 
projecting beyond the present alignment about 
fifteen feet. 


We have in St. Phillip’s Church (Church Hill) 
an example of Mr. Blacket’s successful treatment 
of “perpendicular” Gothic. It is greatly to be 
regretted that of late (since his decease) it was 
deemed necessary to lower the pinnacles of its 
tower, considering them unsafe, thereby entirely 
destroying the beauty of that portion of the struc- 
ture by reducing them to stumpy and inappro- 
priate terminals. The original pinnacles might 
have been retained by simply buttressing them 
with metal stays as was done at York Minster, 
England. 


At St. Andrew’s Cathedral there is a memorial 
tile erected by the Chapter in recognition of 
Blacket’s services to the Cathedral. Something 
of the kind should also be done at the University. 


SAFE GUIDE FOR MOMGRIGas 


Most owners or drivers of motor vehicles now-a-days 
have a very good idea of the value of correct lubri- 
cation in the:r engines. Insufficient Oil, of course, 
will scon run an engine, poor oil will cause trouble 
almost as quickly, while oil which is of good quality 
but unsuitable is also attended by more or less disast- 
rous results. 


Every type of motor unit has its own particular needs, 
and as the average motorist cannot be expected to 
know these with anything like scientific exactitude 
the Vacuum Oil Company Pty. Ltd. has for years been 
getting out an annual Chart, which shows the exact 
requirements of every known make of automotive 
engine. The Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations, 
which is now well known to motorists, represents the 


work of about a hundred highly trained engineers, 
specialists in lubrication, who are constantly at work 
in the various centres throughout the world wherever 
motors are made, investigating the design and lubri- 
cating needs of these motors. 


This year, the Vacuum Oil Company Pty. Ltd.’s, Chart 
of Recommendations is more comprehensive than ever. 
Motor Cars, Buses, Trucks, Tractors, and Cycles are 
all dealt with on the one sheet. All that anybody 
owning one of these units has to do is to locate his 
make of unit on the Chart and alongside of it he will 
find the particular grade or grades of Oil which are 
recommended. Motorists will welcome the new issue, 
which can now be seen at practically every garage 
throughout the country. 
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As nearly as can be ascertained, the first mention 
in history of a lifting device is made by Vitruvius, 
who served under Julius Caesar as a Military Engineer, 
about 46 B.C.; he gives a description of an apparatus 
built by Archimedes in the year 236 B.C. This device 
was operated by man power and consisted of a wind- 
lass and tackle arranged to life heavy weights such 
as massive stones. 


The first practical power driven elevators were intro- 
duced about 1850 and were driven through worm 
gearing by belts from line shafting. 


America, due to rapid growth of high buildings, became 
the centre of elevator development, first with hydraulic 
power, and later, about 1889, with electric power. 


Speeds at that time were low, but by 1904 speeds up 
to 50oft. per minute were introduced successfully. 


During the last few years, more attention has been 
given to the question of control, safety, and efficient 
operation, so that it is now possible to provide elevators 
so mechanically perfect that they are controlled and 
driven by their own mechanism, the driver or operator 
merely acting as a guide to passengers and starting 
the machinery by the pressing of a button or the 
moving of a lever. 


The purpose of this short article is to refer only to 
some of the most modern practice developed during 
the last few years, the object in view being to obtain 
an increased service with a minimum number of lifts. 
The “round trip time’ and the number of persons 
carried per hour depend not only upon— 


(1) The speed of the lift when running, but also 
upon 


(2) The tiine to accelerate and slow down. 
(3) The time taken to open and close the doors. 
(4) Tke tinic takeu to load and unload passengers. 


With the type of winding engine known as the “Gear- 
less” Machine, speeds of 800 F.P.M. or more are 
perfectly practicable, though for normal office use where 
the rise is 1ooft. or over, 600 to 700 per minute is 
found to give most satisfactory results, and for Depart-. 
ment Stores, 350 to 450 feet per minute are usual. 


The Gearless Machine, as its name suggests, eliminates 
the use of worm or other gearing, and is thus very 
efficient in power consumption. Safety is fully provided 
for by various devices which automatically slow down 
the elevator as it approaches the extremity of travel, 
and in the event of the failure of the hoisting cables, 
special safety grips come into operation, and gradually 
bring the car to rest by clamping it rigidly to the 
guides. 


The acceleration and retardation can be quite uncom- 
fortable unless properly proportioned, and in this con- 
nection the latest development is what is termed “Multi 
Voltage Control,” which so regulates the starting and 
stopping that maximum acceleration is obtained without 
discomfcrt to passengers. 


In order to save time, “inching” at the landings with 
the consequent discomfort to passengers and wear and 
tear on the machinery, the “Micro Drive” or Self- 
Levelling Lift has been introduced, and with fast 
running elevators this becomes almost a necessity, as 
not only is the tripping hazard thus eliminated but 
time is again saved as the car is arranged to adjust 
itself to the floor level whilst the doors are being 


opened. ‘This development has done more to improve 
service than any other feature of recent birth. 


In regard to the operation of the doors, the latest in- 
stallations in England, America, and Australia, provide 
for pneumatically operated doors; examples of these 
will be found in the new buildings under construction 
for the “SYDNEY MORNING HERALD,” DAVID 
TONES LTD., and the new GOVERNMENT SAV- 
INGS BANK, whilst the new lift recently installed at 
Messrs. ANTHONY HORDERN’S STORE has the 
first example of pneumatic doors to be put into opera- 
tion in the Commonwealth. It can be imagined how 
the quick, smooth, and quiet operation of the doors 
will increase the service obtained from an elevator— 
the pneumatic engine never becoming tired and always 
responding to the touch of a lever in the car. 


In regard to the time taken to load passengers, wide 
and shallow cars are better than those which are 
narrow and dcep, and double entrances are to be 
avoided at all costs as they invariably slow up the 
entrance and exit of passengers, and consequently 
the quick operation. Wide openings are also desirable 
though if over 2ft. 6ins. the Lift Regulations require 
that a gate be fitted in the car, but this can also be 
operated pneumatically, and so arranged with the 
object always in view, viz., to “speed up” the service. 
Indeed the doors on the lift at Messrs. Anthony Hor- 
dern’s give an entrance of O6ft. wide, permitting 
extremely rapid loading and unloading of the car. 


In the case of large Department Stores, where the 
traffic is constant and passengers desire to travel from 
floor to floor, special “Department Store Control,” 
based on latest modern practice has been devised to 
give maximum quality and quantity of service, as well 
as the maximum of safety. 


With this form of control the attendant merely moves 
a lever to close the doors and car gate, and thereafter 
the machine takes control, automatically starting, 
accelerating and slowing down at the next landing, 
when the gates will open whilst the car is levelling, 
and after passengers have alighted or entered, the 
same procedure is repeated. 


The attendant is thus free to give his or her full atten- 
tion to the comfort and movements of the passengers. 
To give an idea of the improved service obtained with 
elevators operated by this type of control, it may be 
stated that they will give 30 per cent. or more increased 
service over the type of electric elevators usually 
operating in Department Stores. This means 30 per 
cent. more passengers will be handled in a given time 
with elevators of the same capacity and rated speed. 
In the case of Messrs. David Jones’ new store there 
will be some 22 elevators, 8 of which will be operated 
by the special Department Store Control described 
above. These elevators will be of the “Gearless” 
pattern, running at a speed of 4ooft. per minute with 
“micro” self-levelling equipment and multi-voltage con- 
trol. Steel doors moved rapidly and silently by pneu- 
matic power will be a special feature; flashing lamps 
will indicate which car is available, and high speed 
elevators will carry customers direct to the restaurant. 
It is expected that this equipment will be the most 
perfect that Engineers can produce, the acceleration 
and retardation being designed in direct relation to 
the movement of the car, giving maximum safety, 
smooth motion, level stopping, and easy entrance and 
exit from the cars by reason of the arrangement of 
the cars and power operated doors. 


In addition, 5 special elevators for staff and goods will 


be provided as well as numerous “dumbwaiters” or 


service lifts and a large motor car elevator. 


The whole of this important installation has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Waygood-Otis (Aust) Pty. Ltd., 
acting under the Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Julius 
Poole and Gibson, and the Associate Architects, Messrs. 
Henry E. Budden and Crawford H. Mackellar. 


A further development of the ideas embodied in the 
equipment above is what is termed “Signal Control.” 
This form of control is the development of the auto- 
matic lift for intensive service in busy office or other 
buildings. When first installed in the Standard Oil 
Building, New York, it was described as “almost 
human.” ~ 


The statement is not exaggerated—the car literally 
seems to think. It starts, it moves, it stops automati- 
cally. It accelerates and retards its speed without 
interference. 


The starter gives the sign to a full car to begin its 
upward journey. The uniformed operator with a slight 
movement of his wrist presses upon a lever on which 
his hand rests. Gliding smoothly forward, the car 
gate and the landing door fly shut, clicking simultan- 
eously. Instantly the elevator starts to mount passing 
imperceptibly from low to high speed. The closing of 
the doors has conveyed the signal to the control. The 
car moves, and acceleration takes place automatically. 
Each entering passenger is requested by the guard to 
give the number of the floor at which he wishes to 
alight. “Three!” = “Six!” — “Right!” ““freive a 
comes the replies. Unperturbed he raises his hand to 
a bronze tablet directly above the lever, on which are 
two rows of buttons, one for each floor. With every 
response he presses a button bearing the corresponding 
number. There his worries end—“Signal Control” does 
the rest. 


When the elevator approaches within a given distance 
of the first landing at which it has been commanded 
to stop, it slows down and halts on a level with the 
sill, as if by magic. Without the use of hands, the 
inner and the outer doors roll back and the passenger 
is permitted to step out. The operator has not moved 
a muscle. The instant his charge crossed the sill he 
informs his elevator that it may proceed by once more 
pressing the lever which closes the doors. ‘This is the 
only effort the operator is obliged to make to aid 
the car on its round trip! The steel cage continues 
merrily’ on its way until the control brings it to a 
standstill at the’ next floor for which the signal has 
been given. 


And so it responds to the will of the passenger as 
expressed through the button until its ascent is com- 
pleted. What is true of the upward, is true of the 
downward trip. 


In the meantime, what of the man or woman who 
waits in the hallway to be picked up by an ascending 
or by a descending car? 


_this zone the great speed at which the eleva 


Every landing is supplied with the usual “up” 
“down” buttons, pressure of which commonly notifies 
the guard that he is wanted to stop. Aa ees 

In the case of Signal Control it is the elevator 
not the operator that gets the message. It slows do 


of an elevator boy who, under ordinary circum 
could pick him up or leave him standing accordi 
his caprice. Signal Control has taken charge of 
desire to go up or down, registering it and ma 
known to the elevator which, as if with human unc 
standing, answers his call. Deliberately, efficiently, 
its own accord it has thrown wide its doors, clo 
them again and without fuss or waste of tim 
rapidly started in motion. ee 


An indicator lamp placed in the proper relation 
hall buttons has notified the passenger in due 
which hatchway door he is to await his car 
avoiding all delay and_ uncertainty. 


There is a time when the operator assumes - 
In case he has a capacity load; .or should he fi 
he is falling behind: his schedule, he has but to 
a switch marked “Non-stop,” and the signals int 
for his car are automatically by-passed to the 
immediately following, which takes his calls while 
is permitted to complete his trip uninterrupted. 


Reduction of round-trip time is one of the p 
features of Signal Control. Seconds are m 
count. The novice who rides in one of these 
instantly observes that there is no shooting se 
inches beyond the floor level, with the necessarily 
pleasant jerky return and the consequent loss 
he notes that this extraordinary car stops flu 
the landing. 


The Micro-Drive, or self levelling feature, plus 
multi-voltage control with which the Signal 
elevator 1s equipped, eliminates all “inching.” 
a car which is about to stop enters the Micr 
a space some two feet above and two feet blo 
floor level, the main operation is automa 
off, the Micro-Drive bringing it to the 


discussion travels is reduced, the transition b 
smooth that the change from high to low is s 
perceptible. Safely and slowly it is conducted 
destination, the landing floor and the car p 
bemg tevel. All tripping hazards are elimin 
‘he name Signal Control, as has undoubtedly 
been assumed, is derived from the fact that 
in the hall, ordinarily used to flag a passing e 
actually control the stopping of cars. 
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; THE GREAT EAST SWINDOW, M.E.S. POWER HOUSE 
Etching and Aquatint, by J.C A. Trail. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
4 ARCHITECTURE 


Automatic Hot Water 


Means a hot water Service as efficient ds fuel without 
any attention 


Note: 


An illustration 
depicting the 
Hot Water Service 


in operation. 


The Cold Water Feed 
Box, heating units, and 
Hot Water Storage all 


in one. 


Some of our recent installations : 
Black & White Cab Co., Main Garage, Moore Park. 
Dr. H. C. Rutherford Darling, Private Residence, Double Bay. 
J. B. Davis, New Residence, Victoria Road, Bellevue Hill. 
Hotel Kosciusko, (Public Works Dept.) Mt. Kosciusko. 
B. Kirton (Coal Cliff Colleries) Thirroul. 


Rylands Bros. (Aust.) Ltd. (Affiliated with B.H.P. Ltd.) Newcastle. 
Sapeew ie 
Rapi Electric Company It4 
Hot Water Engineers 


Licensed Plumbers & Manufacturers. 


Showrooms: 35 PITT Silas SADINIE Ne Factory: 10 DEAN’S PLACE. ‘Phones: B2335, BI286. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
AR G@EREGE CTU RE 
By Arthur H. Wright. 


HE first impression of a visitor upon 

emerging from his hotel at New York is on: 

of disappointment. He is not overpowered 
by tremendous skyscrapers. He is in a street 
perhaps 90 to 100 feet wide with sidewalks 20 
feet wide, bordered by tall buildings of perhaps 
twenty stories, but they seem quite sedate and 
equable in their varied masses. 


The skyscraper takes some finding, being away 
from the hotel and shopping districts. The Wool- 
worth being the highest is the one most frequent- 
ed by the visitor. The Gothic treatment to this 
building seems to lack individuality being reduced 
to mere ornament owing to the tremendous height 
of the shaft of the building and all detail is lost 
up 300 feet high when observed from the side- 
walk. 

The most impressive sight of the tower is from 
the other side of the Hudson when this and the 
Singer Building can be seen at their best tower- 
ing above the other buildings and losing their 
peaks in the clouds of mist that are very 
prevalent in New York in Summer. 


The vestibule is very fine, being of white marble 
with foliated and enriched frieze carved in 
marble and barrel-vaulted ceilings finished in rich 
mosaic work in which deep blues, reds and gold 
are worked in to floral designs. The effect is aided 
by concealed lights behind the frieze. ‘The exter- 
nal terra cotta work is carried up to the towers 
-—these are in copper, but the copper shows signs 
of distortion, due no doubt to the extreme 
weather conditions. The view from the tower is 
magnificent on a clear day. 


Unfortunately, a haze of smoke and fog obscured 
the distance, but the effect of the great bridges 
spanning the Hudson laid out in a bird’s eye view 
before you, the Statue of Liberty, the ships, and 
the other skyscrapers emerging from the haze is 
one not to be forgotten, 


The value of these towers for advertisement is 
obvious. When in Chicago I was told that 1,200 
people had passed up the Tribune Tower that 
morning and that the daily average nearly ap- 
ro a > r 7 . 
proached 2,000 visitors. The Woolworth tower is 
visited by 300,000 people every year, each paying 
a few cents for the privilege of visiting the tower. 
The Strauss building at Chicago is instrumental 
in keeping the name of Strauss before the invest- 
ing public. You are taken by a young woman 
guide, shown the banking chamber, the Board 
Room, the details being explained to you, and 
after viewing the tower you are asked to sign 
the visitor’s book and you leave this building 
feeling that you are a person of importance. 
lt is interesting to study the results of the Archi- 
tect’s efforts to comply with the Municipal by- 
laws, to construct a huge building on a restricted 
site and yet to produce a building that is really 
graceful as well as useful. 


Some have concentrated upon the effect from 
flood lighting at night time, as Raymond Hood 
with the Radiator Building. This building (a 
moderate skyscraper) rises up about 20 stories 
in a shaft of black bricks with nothing to relieve 
it except the window openings. The tower is 
set back from the building line and is finished 
with black bricks and gilt bronze terra cotta, the 
idea being that the glitter of the gold when the 
floodlights are turned on would give a very rich 
effect, but it does not look very impressive as it 
is not very graceful. 


Unfortunately for a comparison, one has only 
to look along 42nd street to the west at the Bush 
Building by Messrs. Helme and Corbett, who 
have produced a tall shaft of a building sur- 
mounted with a really graceful gothic tower. This 
building rises 20 stories as a shaft in brickwork, 
but the plainness of the sides is relieved by long 
perpendicular lines and panels finished with 
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shields and a small gothic cornice. Each angle 
has a large lantern tower and the building is set 
back along front and sides and assumes a hexagon 
shape, breaking back still further in the upper 
three floors. 


The arched openings are foliated above and the 
effect of the window openings at the side as well 
as the front when floodlit is that of a small 
cathedral suspended in mid air, and if one is 
lucky enough to see this building at sundown just 
before Broadway is lit up and the sun is sinking 
at the western end of 42nd street it is a sight 
well worth remembering. 


In the Chicago Tribune, John Mead Howels and 
Raymond M. Hood have created a beautiful 
building, without doubt the most beautiful tall 
building in America. Built as a tower facing 
Michigan Avenue, it is of stone and is sufficiently 
isolated to stand out from any disturbing build- 
ing that might detract from its beauty and the 
buttresses supporting the tower give that feeling 
of true gothic that gives this building the name 
of the Cathedral of Commerce. 


The most original building I saw in America was 
the Bell Telephone building at San Francisco. 
Faced with terra cotta of a granite finish, this 
building rises over 30 stories above the pavement 
and has not a single European classical moulding 
or column in its design. Yet it gives the effect of 


a gothic design when viewed at a distance. The 
exterior is columnar treatment with Aztec de- 
signs for ornament. ‘The entrance archway is 
about 400 feet high and gives a very impressive 
appearance to the lower floors. The tower has 
eight large eagles poised as for fight, each eagle 
being fourteen feet high and these stand upon 
the floral caps to the columns that form mullions 
to the windows. The vestibule is faced with black 
polished marble and the lift enclosures are of 
bronze gilt. 


The ceiling is most original. A cornice of square 
blocks in design, with Aztec decoration forms a 
border for a ceiling in blue, gold and red, with 
designs of dragon, fighting cocks and Chinese 
scrolls. It is said that the model of this ceiling 
was a Mandarin’s Robe. This, with the Radiator 
Building, illustrates the originality of some of 
the American Architects. 


Another interesting but ugly building is the “Day- 
light Building,” 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
by Messrs. Rouse and Goldstone, Architects. It 
was designed to give the maximum of light to the 
interior. Occupying a corner sight wholly for 5 
floors, it rises 18 floors in two wings, flanking an 
area and then is zoned back to the 10th, 12th and 
15th floors, in three steps. It is only interesting 
as a warning to Architects to combine grace with 
utility. 


R.LB.A. COMPETITIONS 


HE, Institute of Architects of N.S.W. has 

been requested by the R.I.B.A. to conduct 

competitions for prizes and studentships in 
1927-1928 and has acceded to the request. 


The Competitions open to Students in Australia 
are: The Tite Prize, The Soane Medallion or 
Victory Scholarship, and The Owen Jones Stu- 
dentship, and they are conducted in 2 stages— 
preliminary and final. The preliminary competi- 
tions for the Tite Prize and the Soane Medal- 
lion or Victory Scholarship consist of 12 hour 
competitions “en loge” in each case, followed by 
a further period of six weeks and ten weeks 
respectively within which competitors may finish 
their drawings. 

The Board is anxious to make it possible for 
oversea competitors to take part in these com- 
petitions and so have an equal chance with stu- 
dents at home in England of gaining one or more 


of these traditional awards. The Council of the 

kK.I.B.A. on the recommendation of the Board, 

have therefore approved the following proposals : 

I. ‘The Tite Prize and the Soane=Medallaeaam 
The Victory Scholarship. 


1. The preliminary and final competitions for 
the Tite Prize and the Soane Medallion or 
Victory Scholarship shall be ‘held in the 
Dominions by the R.I1.B.A. Allied ‘Societies 
overseas. 


2. The R.I.B.A. Allied Societies overseas shall 
be empowered: 


(a) To admit qualified competitors to pre- 
liminary competitions. 


(b) To set the subjects for, and make all 
arrangements for, the conduct of the 
preliminary competitions upon the lines 

of the system adopted in England, 
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(c) To consider and adjudicate upon the 
designs prepared by competitors in the 
preliminary competitions. 


(d) To select competitors in the prelimin- 
ary competitions to take part in the final 
competitions. 


The R.1.B.A. Allied Societies shall make all 
the arrangements for the conduct of the 
final competitions overseas. 


The subject for the final competitions shall 
be sent to the overseas centres by the Board 
of Architectural Education. 


The final competitions shall be held in the 
overseas centres so that the designs pre- 
pared by the competitors may be received 
at the R.I.B.A. in time for the final judging 
by the R.I.B.A. Juries in London. 


The R.I.B.A. Allied Societies shall be asked 
to pay the cost of carriage one way and to 
send the drawings packed in rolls. 


The drawings prepared in the preliminary 
competitions by students selected to take 
part in the final competitions, shall be sent 
to the R.I.B.A. with the final drawings for 
the information of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education. 


. The Owen Jones Studentship. 


The R.I.B.A. Allied Societies in the Domin- 
ions shall be empowered to receive and con- 
sider applications from candidates for 
admission to the competition upon the sys- 
tem adopted in England. 


The R.I.B.A. Allied Societies in the Domin- 
ions shall be empowered to se'ect competi- 
tors to take part in the competiticn to be 
held at overseas centres upon the same 
system as that in operation in England. 


The competition shall be held in the over- 
seas centres so that the designs prepared by 
the competitors may be received at the 
R.I.B.A. in time for judging by the Jury 
for the Owen Jones Studentship in London. 


The R.I.B.A. Allied Societies shall be asked 
to pay the cost of carriage one way and to 
send the drawings packed in rolls. 


. The drawings prepared in the preliminary 


competition by students selected to take part 
in the final competition, shall be sent to the 
R.I.B.A. with the final drawings for the 
information of the Board of Architectural 
Education. 


In the case of the Tite Prize and the Soane Med- 
allion or the Victory Scholarship, in order that 
the final competition finished drawings may be 
received at the R.I.B.A. by the 30th November, 
it will be necessary for the final competitions 12 
hours “en loge” to be held in the last week of 
June each year. ‘The competitors would then 
have six weeks in the case of the ‘lite Prize, and 
ten weeks in the case of the Soane Medallion and 
Victory Scholarship within which to complete 
their drawings. Competitors should be required 
to deliver their drawings to their respective over- 
seas Allied Societies at the end of these periods, 
and all the drawings would be despatched to Eng- 
land not later than the 1st October in order to 
arrive there in time for the adjudication. [t would 
be necessary for the preliminary competition to be 
held at the overseas centres about six weeks be- 
fore the final competitions in order that the com- 
petitors to take part in the final competitions may 
be chosen and may be given time to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


As regards the Owen Jones Studentship, com- 
petitors chosen as a result of the preliminary 
selection, to take part in the competition, should 
be sent the conditions so that they should reach 
them by the 1st August annually. Competitors 
are allowed six weeks within which to complete 
their finished .drawings, and at the end of that 
time they should send them to their respective 
R.I.B.A. overseas Allied Societies. These draw- 
ings, as in the case of the Tite Prize and the 
Soane Medallion or Victory Scholarship, should 
be despatched from the overseas centres not later 
than Ist October, in order to reach London in 
time for the adjudication. 

Tite Prize-—The competition will be open to 
candidates who have passed the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate or equivalent examination or who pro- 
duce certificates from responsible Architects to 
the effect that they have reached the required 
standard. 


The Victory Scholarship—The competition will 
be open to candidates who have passed the 
RJ.B.A. final or equivalent examination, or who 
produce certificates from responsible Architects 
to the effect that they have reached the required 
standard. 


The Owen Jones Studentship.—The competition 
will be open to those who have reached the age 
of 23 and have passed the R.I.B.A. final or ‘equiv- 
alent examination, or have produced certificates 
from responsible Architects to the effect that they 
have reached the required standard, ; 
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THE EXHIBITION OF STUDEN ie 
DRAWINGS 


THESOPENING CERREMOnE. 


HE Exhibition of Drawings from the 

Architectural Association’s School of Archi- 

tecture, London, together with drawings by 
students of the Schools of Architecture, Sydney 
University and Sydney Technical College, at 
Farmer’s Gallery, was formally opened by the 
Hon. T. D. Mutch, Minister for Education, on 
October 11th. 


Mr. Mutch remarked that one did not usually asso- 
ciate Commerce with Art, but in this respect 
Farmer’s stood well out as a firm which did a 
great public service with no thought of gain or 
profit. The work on view was not competitive, 
but comparative. He was not suggesting that we 
had nothing to learn from our confreres on the 
other side, but he was convinced that the Aus- 
tralian work could stand comparison with that of 
England. This was something to be proud of, 
considering that this country was so isolated from 
the centres of artistic achievement. He could 
assure parents, who thought of starting their chil- 
dren on an architect’s career, that all the essen- 
tials in the way of modern instruction were avail- 
able, both at the University and the Technical 
College. He referred to the magnificent service 
rendered by the Board of Architects under the 
presidency of Mr. G. H. Godsell, whom he con- 
gratulated on his election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. With men 
of high standing at the head of affairs the future 
progress of architecture was assured. The efforts 
made by the Institute of Architects had done 
much to make the public appreciate what was 
good in architecture; and a stimulus had been 
given to the work of students by the institution of 
a medal for measured drawings, initiated by the 
Federal Council of the Australian Institute of 
Architects; and the establishment of the Jose- 
land Prize, awarded at the annual exhibition of 
the Institute of Architects. An effort had recently 
been made to compel all municipal councils to 
refuse to pass plans for building unless a regis- 
tered architect had prepared them. In his opinion 
this was too ambitious a step at the present 
moment. An easier and more satisfactory plan 
might be to provide each council with a regis- 
tered architect in an advisory capacity. At present 
the average council submitted its plans only to 
its engineer, who might be no more than a clerk 
of works, 


Professor Hook, the President of the Institute of 
Architects, who introduced Mr. Mutch, remarked 
that American architects had the advantage of 
getting across the Atlantic and seeing the latest 
developments in Europe, while wealthy citizens 
in the United States enabled them to carry out 
some of the finest buildings designed to-day. Al- 
though Australia had not the same advantages, 
there had been far-seeing souls who had advanced 
the cause of architecture here. The early history 
of this country showed that Macquarie was a 
great patron of the arts. 


Mr. G. H. Godsell, President of the Board of 
Architects of N.S.W., said that Australia’s dis- 
tance from the world’s art centres had the effect 
of causing her to work the more energetically in 
order to keep abreast of them. On the subject 
of councils’ building plans, he remarked that the 
Town Planning Association was expecting more 
from its scheme of compulsory employment of 
architects than were the architects themselves. 
The latter considered that the time was not op- 
portune for a measure of this kind. Nothing 
could be forced on the people which the people 
did not want. In thanking the Minister for being 
present, he referred to him as the best friend the 
profession ever had. 


Mr. James Nangle, Superintendent of Technical 
Education, observed that the freedom of the work 
by the London students required some under- 
standing. He doubted whether it showed the same 
firm foundation on first principles as that pro- 
duced locally. 


Professor Wilkinson contended that this freedom 
was based on sound principles, and showed that 
the students were not bound too closely to tradi- 
tion. After the Armistice Australians from every 
State worked at this school, where the training 
was quite sound and comprehensive. The difficul- 
ties in arranging the exhibition had all been 
solved by Farmer’s, which had given every assist- 
ance. 


Mr. George Wright, Managing Director of 
Farmer’s, Ltd., said the firm had only been too 
pleased to help in an important enterprise of this 
kind. While the present board lasted it would 
always be ready to assist in all movements of 
national interest, 
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THE DRAWINGS 


On viewing the work of the London students, one 
is struck immediately by its absolute freedom. It 
can be seen right through that the student has 
been taught to visualise the problem set before 
him and not to make a front elevation look 
“pretty.” The student is evidently encouraged to 
develop his imagination and to design in the three 
dimensions. The whole of the work is excellent, 
and while stereotyped forms have been departed 
from, the designs are all based on traditional 
lines. The training of the student can be traced 
from the first year right on to the fifth. During 
the first two years, the student has a sound train- 
ing in traditional work, while in the later years, 
under the restraining hand of the master, he is 
encouraged to give expression to his own ideas. 
The drawings made in the first year show how 
the student starts first with geometrical drawing, 
the study of the elements of construction, then 
proportion, composition and technique in drawing 
is continued to the drawing of the orders. Ren- 
derings in wash and out-of-door done studies, 
together with instruction in the manipulation of 
colour washes, prepare the student for further 
work later on. A further study in traditional 
architecture is continued during the second year 
and design is taught by practice in traditional 
forms as the main elements. The Greek, Roman 
and Renaissance compositions were very good 
indeed. The examples of museum work, which is 
an important part of the curriculum, were most 
interesting. 


The work during the third year involves design 
free from any limitation of style, and problems 


are set which, though simple at first, become more 
complex as the year advances. Equisses here are 
most important, and aim at developing the imagi- 
nation, being made as elastic as possible. During 
the fourth and fifth year there is an advanced 
course in design, the problems set ranging from 
designs for domestic buildings to larger compo- 
sitions. The decoration and colour schemes are 
worked out in detail and applied to the subjects 
designed. A course of town planning is taken and 
schemes are worked out on surveys of actual 
sites. 


The work of the students of the Schools of 
Architecture of the University, the Sydney Tech- 
nical College and the Melbourne University 
Atelier, reach a very high standard, sufficient 
work being shown to indicate that the teaching 
in all these schools is on a very sound basis. In 
some instances, the student appeared to be more 
intent in making a fine drawing than in studying 
and developing his design. Probably the most 
original designs were those by Raymond Mc- 
Grath, in the Sydney University section, his work 
being indeed excellent. 


It was a privilege to be able to hang designs from 
the leading architectural school in England, the 
whole exhibition being most interesting and edu- 
cational. The students should have derived great 
benefit from it. The Institute of Architects and 
Farmer’s and different ones who helped are to 
be heartily thanked for arranging such a fine 
exhibition. It is to be hoped that the next will be 
an International Exhibition. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


By John D. Moore. 


A study of the examples of students’ work of 
the London Architectural Association’s School of 
Architecture, shows very decidedly that this 
school is alive and vital. One feels that there is 
here expressed an intense interest and enthusiasm 
for teaching by the staff and an equally sincere 
effort to study by the student. 


This school is training its pupils to think and 
reason for themselves, along definite logical lines, 
their individualty is encouraged, they are helped 
to express their own personality in their work, 
and this teaching and encouragement is based on 
sound and fundamental truths of Architecture. 

One also feels that the student is cognisant of the 
fact that buildings have a definite duty to per- 
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form, that they should express the purpose for 
which they are designed, that they are solid things 
and have weight and mass, and that draughts- 
manship is only a means towards an end. 


The teaching is essentially that of the twentieth 
century, itis not merely a cramming of facts, 
or of acquiring a nice knowledge of the contours 
of Georgian or Gothic mouldings, though these 
things no doubt are given their proportionate 
value in the curriculum. Apparently the main 
work of the school is to train students in the 
fundamentals of architecture, and to develop 
their creative instincts so that when they take 
their places among the practising architects of 
the future they will be capable of solving the 
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problems they will meet in a definite logical way, 
instead of merely repeating the past; they will, 
therefore, create and add something to their own 
period of civilization, as the masters of the past 
have done to theirs. 


The main benefits to be derived from the exhibhi- 
tion by our own students are not just tricks of 
draughtsmanship, the fascination of a particular 
bit of colour, or the charm of a fragment of 
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design, but the realization that the study of archi- 
tecture means much sincere effort carried out 
with intense enthusiasm; that they must study 
hard at the fundamentals of their art, get into 
the habit of thinking in masses; and that, except 
in some particular cases, planning must come first, 
mass design and construction second, and the con- 
sideration of details, textures, etc., will then 
follow and take their place naturally in the com- 
plete scheme. 


After being exhibited in Brisbane, the whole collection, 
which was on view at Farmer’s Gallery, will be shown 
im New Zealand, and will be sent from thence to - 
London, where the drawings by the students of the 
Schools of Architecture, of the Sydney University 
and the Sydney Technical College, and also the Mel- 
bourne University Atelier, will be exhibited. 4 


DRAWINGS ANDi WATE RECGE OURS 


N exhibition of pen and ink and-meip pioued 
ings, by Eric Thompson, who leaves for 
America next March, will be held in a 

room on the sixth floor, Manufacturer’s House, 
O’Connell St., on November 22nd. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who studied under Julian Ashton, served his 
articles with Messrs. Joseland and Gilling, and is 
now on the staff of Messrs. Morrow and Gordon. 
He was awarded the Joseland Prize in 1923 


The collection will consist of drawings of city 
buildings and streets and a number of sketches 
made during a visit to New Caledonia last year. 
Mr. Thompson remarked that this was an ideal 
place for a holiday. It was often very hot, but 
the nights were cool and delightful. All the 
shops close between eleven and two, when the 
population has its siesta. There is but.one main 
road and one railway. 


Sunday is a gala day, a trip to the terminus of 


the railway and a visit to the picture show, being 
the main attractions. Mr. Thompson says that 
everyone who goes to the island should meet Pat- 
rick Daley, a descendant of one of the first set- 
tlers, who can tell rare stories of the place. Living 
is cheap, and the life of Noumea is a constant 
entertainment. 


Mr. Eric T. Cooper, who recently returned to 
Sydney after spending seven years abroad, will 
show a number of his water colours, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Thompson’s exhibition. He is on 
the staff of Messrs. Morrow and Gordon, and is 
also a member of the teaching staff of the Archi- 
tectural Department, Sydney Technical College. 
He recently gave a very interesting lecture on his 
travels in England, the Continent, and America, 
where he remained most of his time abroad, to 
the members of the Architectural Club associated 
with the college. 
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W. W. Wardell. 


HE proposal to demolish the Union Club in 

connection with the suggested extension of 

Elizabeth St. has revived fresh interest in its 
architect, W. W. Wardell, who designed and 
carried out so many important buildings in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales during his long and 
active career. One of the greatest of the early 
architects in Australia, the range of variety of his 
work was extraordinary. The following account 
of his career was contributed to The Journal ot 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, January 
13th, 1900. It was written by Mr. Edward Stan- 
field Wardell, shortly after the death of his father 
on November 19th, 1899. 


William Wilkinson Wardell, born in London in 
1823, was educated for the profession of a Civil 
Engineer, but a strong desire to be a sailor sent 
him to sea at an early age. After a few years 
he returned to his first destination and entered 
the office of Mr. Morris, one of the surveyors to 
the then Commissioners of London Sewers, who 
was also engaged in general practice, and after- 
wards that of Mr. W. F. East, a London 
Architect. 


During the “Railway Mania” of 1843, and after, 
Mr. Wardell was largely engaged on surveys for 
projected lines, and at this time, when the atten- 
tion of all England, or at least artistic England, 
was engrossed by what was called the “Gothic 
Revival’, he made the aquaintance of Mr. A. W. 
Pugin, then a prominent leader in the movement, 
and soon caught the enthusiasm of his friend, 
devoting his spare moments to the steady sketch- 
ing and measuring of the ancient buildings within 
reach of his railway surveys, the localities of 
which being constantly changing gave a very large 
field for such pursuits. He became an associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1843, being elected a fellow in 1850. 

In 1846 he received his first commission for a 
small church on the Thames, and immediately 
after another for one of greater pretensions at 
Croom’s Hill, Greenwich. From this time to 1858 
he erected, besides other works, some thirty 
churches and other ecclesiastical buildings in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In 1858 his health failed and 
he had to seek a more genial climate. Australia 
was suggested to him, and shortly after his arrival 
in Melbourne he accepted the appointment of 
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Chief Architect to the Government, and in the 
year following succeeded the late Major General 
(then Captain) Pasley, R.E., as Inspector Gen- 
eral of Public Works and Buildings. 


While filling this appointment, which he held for 
nearly twenty years, he had the responsible charge 
of the design and execution of all the works— 
except railways and roads—undertaken by the 
Government, embracing an extensive and varied 
range of engineering and architectural practice. 
Among the public works carried out under his 
professional charge and direction in Victoria 
may be mentioned the Alfred Graving Dock at 
Williamstown, the lighthouses at Gabo Island, 
Queenscliff, and Warrnambool, the Lattice Girder 
Bridge over the Yarra to the Botanical Gardens, 
Government House, the Royal Mint, the Lunatic 
Asylums of Kew, Ararat, and Beechworth, the 
Preston Reservoir of Melbourne Water Supply, 
the Harbour works at Belfast, the commencement 
of the works to form an entrance from the sea 
to the Gippsland Lakes, the improvement of the 
River Yarra and its Basin, wharves and jetties 
in Port Phillip and the coast harbours, the Mel- 
bourne Custom House, and many other works 
throughout the Colony. 


In 1863 Mr. Wardell was Chairman of a Board 
appointed by the Government (of which Board 
the late Mr. Thomas Higginbotham, M. Inst. 
C.E., and Mr. R. W. Larritt, C.E., were’ mem- 
bers) to consider and advise as to the best means 
for preventing floods in the River Yarra and the 
low-lying lands of Melbourne. The Report of 
the Board recommended the removal of the old 
Princes Bridge and the construction of another 
with largely increased spans, and the formation 
of a canal direct from the city to the river’s 
mouth, leaving the regimen of the river undis- 
turbed, but providing wharf accommodation on 
the canal banks. 


In 1875 Mr. Wardell was requested by the 
Government of West Australia to advise them on 
the subject of harbour works at Fremantle, and 
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after inspection he furnished a report and esti- 
mate but, as he was aware that the probable cost 
(over £800,000) was at that time beyond the 
means of the Colony, he suggested as an alter- 
native scheme the construction of a railway from 
Perth to King George’s Sound, a fine natural 
harbour, and the railway was carried out. 


Mr. Wardell’s official career closed in 1878, when 
he and other heads of departments, amongst them 
Mr. Thomas Higginbotham, M. Inst. C.E., and 
Mr. George Gordon, M. Inst. C.E., the County 
Court Judges, Police Magistrates, and nearly all 
the higher officials were deprived of their offices 
by a coup d’ etat of the then government of 
Victoria, on a day known throughout the Colonies 
as “Black Wednesday”. Since that time he had 
resided in Sydney, engaged in the private practice 
of his profession. 


Among his works in Sydney may be mentioned 
the extensive wharves and warehouses known as 
the Grafton Wharf, St. Mary’s Cathedral; St. 
John’s College at the University; the Union Club 
House; the New South Wales Club House; the 
A.S.N.Co’s warehouses and offices, the Union 
Bank and the Citizen’s Life Assurance Co’s 
offices. He was in 1890 appointed a Royal Com- 
missioner to enquire into and report on the exe- 
cution of certain Defence Works in Sydney, 
Newcastle and Botany; and in 1892 he was a 
member with Messrs. C. W. Darley and R. Hick- 
son, M.M. Inst. C.E., to select a design for a 
swing bridge across Darling Harbour at Pyrmont; 
and was Chairman of the Board to advise on the 
disposal of the Parramatta sewage. 


He was also the architect of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Melbourne, the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank, the town mansion “Cliveden” 
of Sir W. Clarke, Bart., in that city; the Church 
of St. Ignatius, Richmond, and other works. 

Mr. Wardell was elected an Associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1857, and was 
transferred to the class of Members in 1869. 
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A NAPOLEONIC LINK 


‘By William Moore. 


OU come across the place in the bush about 

three miles from Eltham, Victoria. It is 

the homestead called St. Helena, to which 
is attached a church and a burial ground, the 
former being erected in 1842 by Anthony Beale, 
who was Paymaster General of the Pritish East 
India Company at St. Helena during the period 
of Napoleon’s imprisonment. 


Mr. Beale, who retired with a pension of £500 
a year when the Company gave up the control of 
the island in 1834, was the descendant of an 
Irishman who settled at St. Helena not long after 
it was taken possession of by the Company. ‘The 
two St. Helenas—the isolated rock in the mid- 
Atlantic and the rural homestead in Victoria, are 
thus associated with the family and both are 
bound up in the magic name of Napoleon. 


Mr. Beale had lived at the homested twelve years 
when his domestic happiness was clouded by the 
death of his wife. A year or so later he erected 
to her memory a beautiful little private chapel 
with chancel appointments, stained-glass win- 
dows, and pulpit, in harmonious completeness, 
giving to the edifice the simple appellation of Rose 
Chapel. This was the second name of his wife, 
whose “‘happy life and peaceful death,” the mural 
tablet informs us, it was his desire to commem- 
morate. ‘This picturesque building remained as 
part of the homestead for eleven years, and on 
the death of its founder, it was left, with three 
acres of ground, to the authorities of the Church 


of England. It is now connected with the Eltham 


Church, and is attended by the inmates of the old 
homestead and the people living on the adjoining 
farms. 


The writer formed one of the congregation here 
on one Sunday morning some years ago. It took 
him about four steps to get from the door to the 
front pew, where he sat right beneath the pulpit ; 
in front was a small chancel about five feet deep, 
and on the left was the area reserved for the or- 
gan and a pew for the choir. 


“A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons pass.” 


That was the burden of the hymn sung on the 
still, clear Sabbath morn. How simple the sing- 


ing in its artlessness—how effecting in its earnest- 
ness! While the rustic chorus swelled within, 
the birds without were twittering in joyous harm- 
ony, and peace reigned over all. 


“A few more suns shall set 
©’er the dark hills of time.”’ 


It was the third verse. An old man sat as he 
sang from the large printed page of an ancient 
hymn-book, and the sun coming through the 
amber panes of an adjacent window, cast a gold- 
en aureole round his snow-white head. ‘There 
will be a few more golden sunsets to lighten him 
down the dark hills of time, and then his humble 
place in the small congregation will know him no 
more. In the meantime he sings to the glory of 
his Creator his cheerful hymn of praise. 


Adjoining the church is a small burial ground, 
reminiscent of a country churchyard in England. 
Here rests the old Paymaster-General, and by his 


‘ side “Katherine Rose, his devoted wife,” to whom 


the little church stands as a lasting memorial. 
Near by a massive stone slab marks the resting | 
place of the late Mr. Graham Webster, formerly 
police magistrate at Bendigo, who died at Greens- 
borough, in December, 1902, and about whose 
history the inscription gives the following inter- 
esting fact: 
Here Lies Graham Webster, 


The last of his race, who descended 
it one unbroken line from father to 
son for a period of 779 years. 


The late magistrate belonged to the Iintry stock 
of the Grahams, of which John Graham, of 
Claverhouse, the Bonnie Dundee of Jacobite song 
and story, was a descendant. 


Here also is the last resting place of Walter 
Withers, who lived at Eltham for some years. 
His “Tranquil Winter”, which hangs in the Mel- 
bourne Gallery, is one of the rarest landscapes 
painted in Australia. In the Sydney Gallery you 
may see “The Storm” and “Nearing the Town- 
ship” by the same artist. 


Such are the historic connections of the little 
church at St. Helena, which stands like a shrine 
midst pastoral solitudes in the hush of the bush. 
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NEWS? AN Do NOagEssS 


“Tf all the world is a stage, then architecture is 
the scenery of that stage,’ said Mr. Alan 
Devereux to the Queensland Classical Associa- 
tion. 


Conditions for the Joseland Prize in connection 
with the 1927 Exhibition are obtainable at the 
office of the Institute. 


The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects is 
arranging to hold an International Exhibition in 
Melbourne next April. 


Mr. Walter H. Morris, who is returning via 
America, is expected to arrive in Sydney by the 
‘Niagara’ in the middle of December. 
Permission has been refused to erect a building 
of 40 stories, approximately 400 feet in height, 
in City Road, South Melbourne, close to Prince’s 
Bridge. 


The total value of the buildings erected in the 
Greater Brisbane area during the year ended 
September 30 was £3,275,129. Dwellings num- 
bered 2,719, and other buildings 614, a total of 


31333: 


There is a considerable difference of opinion re 
garding the proposal to create a memorial square 
in front of Parliament House at the east end of 
Bourke St., Melbourne. The original proposal 
for a State Memorial was a Shrine of Remem- 
brance on St. Kilda Road. 


Messrs. H. Y. Randerson, R. K. Ferris, W. M. 
Goode-Smith and F. G. Costello, of the Sydney 
HA : 7 c : 
Technical Coliege, were successful candidates at 
the recent examination in Town Planning, held 
under the University Extension Board. 


The competition for the Masonic Peace Memorial 
in London, one of the largest of recent years, was 
won by Ashley and Winton Newman. 


The Royal Society of British Sculptors has 
awarded the medal for the best work of the year 
to Mr. CoS. Jagger; AREA. for hissArilleny 
Memorial at Hyde Park Corner. 


RADIO SETS 


The use of radio sets is now so general that every 
new home is certain to have radio eventually. 
Provision should therefore be made for plugging 
in a loud speaker in two cr three rooms, in order 
to avoid the necessity of trailing a long wire from 
one part of the house to another.—Sydney “Sun.” 


A STUDENT ABROAD 


Mr. Meredith Smith has succeeded in getting a 
good position in the Housing Branch of the 
Architects’ Department of the London County 
Council. He recently had the opportunity of 
joining a tour of inspection arranged by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Institute. 
Through Mr. H. C. Cortelli, the London repre- 
sentative of the Board of Architects of N.S.W., 
he was able to present letters of introduction to 
Professor Abercrombe, of the Liverpool Univer 
sity, who is the President of the Institute, and 
to Mr. W. R. Davidge, an authority on Town 
Planning. 


SMALL HOMES BUREAYW 


The following constitutes the Directorate of the 
Small Homes Plans Service Bureau. Colonel 
J. H. Hurst (Chairman) and Wi @eiiende 
appointed by the Institute of Architects; Messrs. 
3. Hadley and D. W. Weston, appointed by the 
Board of Architects; Messrs. W. Morris and 


James McIntyre, another member to be appointed. 


The Directorate is now engaged in drawing up 
memorials and articles of association and arrang- 
ing the conditions of the competition. Full par- 
ticulars will be given in the next number ot 
Architecture. 


DOMESTIC ECONGIA 


A little less than 18 months ago the Public Works 
department accepted the tender of Mr. W. Bolger 
for the erection of a college of domestic economy 
on the site of the old Melbourne gaol, at the 
corner of Russell and Victoria streets. The cost 
was fixed at £37,481. The work was put in hand 
originally by reason of a gift of £25,000 made 
by Sir William -and Lady McPherson, for the 
purpose of founding a college on this site for the 
training of girls in domestic work. The resultant 
building, apart from the very practical purpose it 
is intended to serve, is an architectural classic, 
and a distinct acquisition to this part of the city. 
The design was prepared by Mr. Evan Smith, 
chief architect of the Public Works Department. 
—Melbourne Argus. 


JERRY BUILDERS 


It is certain that our forefathers were no tyros in 
the art of jerry-building, as witness the discover- 
ies which have been made in the work of restor- 
ing St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. Here it was 
found that the whole roof had been unsafe for 
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years, because the entire vaulting rested on 
springers, which should have been bonded into 
the wall, but which bonding Henry VIL.’s work- 
men had, in a fit of light-heartedness, omitted. So 
there was no scientific reason why the vault had 
remained in position at all. l'urther investigations 
showed that a number of the buttresses were 
merely dummies, and that half of one entire wall 
was in consequence unbuttressed.—The Home 
Journal. 


AUSTRALIAN WOODS 

For years past South Africa and America have 
been cultivating the very timbers we have been 
neglecting, said Mr. M. Hannal, at a lunch-hour 
address at the Millions Club. From our own 
wattle seed, he added, South Africa was now 
supplying Australia with tanning material, and 
America had extensive forests of eucalypts. Did 
not America, early in the War, offer to supply 
£ 2,000,000 worth of timber grown from Austra- 
lian seed? In Canada, Australian messmate was 
extensively used for flooring, but in Victoria nine 
out of ten floors were made of imported soft 
woods. 


IN DENMARK 


“The recent revival of Neo Classicism in Den- 
mark has produced many notable buildings of 
outstanding architectural interest. Previously Neo 
Classicism in Denmark culminated in the works 
of C. F. Hansen about a century ago, but the 
architectural character of the old buildings is sur- 
passed in some respects by that of some of the 
newer buildings erected by the revivalists. In ap- 
pearance the newer buildings seem to be less 
bulky and more refined. These qualities probably 
are due to use of lighter forms of building con- 
struction in use at the present time. The works 
of Emanuel Monberg are notable for their har- 
mony and balance, and every line and every tone 
of colour are evidence of the deep thought be- 
stowed on them.”—The Architects’ Journal. 


NEW FELLOWS 


Mr. G. H. Godsell and Mr. James Peddle have 
been heartily congratulated on their election as 
Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Ata dinner party given at Adam’s Hotel, 
by Mr. G. H. Godsell, president of the Board of 
Architects of New South Wales, the host was 
felicitated by the Minister for Education on the 
distinction recently conferred on him by his elec- 
tion as a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. ‘The occasion served also to celebrate 
his birthday, and on behalf of the Company, Mr. 
Mutch presented Mr. Godsell with a handsome 
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present of cut-glass ware. ‘The guests included 
Professor Wilkinson, Professor Hook, President 
of the Institute of Architects; Mr. S. H. Smith, 
Director of Education; and Mr. A. Speers, Presi- 
dent of the Master Builders’ Association, as well 
as members of the Board and of the Council of 
the Institute. 


ARO-WELDED STEEL BEAMS 


The results of 21 comparative tests carried out 
in the material testing laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburg (Pa., U.S.A.), 
have proved a decided superiority of arc-welded 
steel beams and columns over similar riveted 
members. The tests, which required two days, 
were made before more than 150 representatives 
of steel companies, general contractors, builders, 
technical societies, and publications. The tests 
were made in an Olsen tester, capable of exerting 
400,000 pounds pressure on the beams. In some 
cases it was found the welded beams developed 
50 per cent. greater resistance to pressure than 
those riveted. 


According to Mr. G. D. Fish, a New York con- 
sulting engineer, it was proved that welded joints 
could be made without any misgivings as_ to 
safety, and furthermore, that a large percentage 
of saving in steel could be made because it is pos- 
sible to have lighter beams and columns in arc- 
welded structures. This may mean an average 
saving of from 15 to 25 per cent. in the amount 
of steel used. An outstanding development of 
the tests was that the arc-welded connections de- 
velop a continuity of beams and columns, which 
will effectively stiffen high buildings against wind 
pressure. Mr. Fish says that the equivalent can- 
not be obtained with a riveted joint.—/M e/bourne 
Argus. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


‘Historically it has been the vivid parochialism 
of City States, of Athens, or Venice, or the Neth- 
erland towns, or the concentrated self-conscious- 
ness of a great Court, or the Medeci or the Grand 
Monarque, that have proved the most fertile soil 
of the arts, and in spite of the breaking down of 
the barriers and the interchange of ideas, it will 
remain so, at least for our time. All this is not 
to say that we may not learn from a study of the 
self-expression of other races. This throws new 
light on our own, and gives a keener relish to 
that sense of individuality, of peculiarity, which 
is the starting point for the artist, whatever his 
medium. ‘Technically, we may learn new forms 
—not what to say, but how to say it, freshly, and 
in our own way. But, when all is said, art in 
any form, if it have a real flavour and signific- 
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ance, can no more grow out of internationalism 
than Esperanto could produce a literature.—T hc 
Architectural Review. 


BARE Ys ARC HEE GIES 


In reply to a letter, asking him if he would be 
kind enough to give the names of the architects 
of some of the buildings mentioned in the recent 
article on The Anonymity of Architecture, Mr. 
K. R. Cramp, Hon. Secretary of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Society, writes as follows :— 


In reply to your letter of the 6th instant as to 
who were the architects who were responsible 
for the following buildings, I beg to state that in 
a paper read before this Society in July, 1924, 
on “Some Early Architects and Their Work,” the 
buildings named by you are thus dealt with. 


St. Johw's Church, Camden.—William Mortimer 


Lewis, Govt. Architect 1840, and after his arrival 
in 1842, E. TT.) Blackett. 


Government House. Sydney.—E. Blore, London, 
superintended by Wm. Mortimer Lewis, and 
additions to Eastern Colonnade and entrance por- 
tico James Barnet, and several additions and ~ 
alterations, which were made by Colonel W. L. 
Vernon, Government Architect. 


St. John’s Church, Parramatta-—Mr. James 
Houison, of Parramatta, father of the late Dr. 
Andrew Houison. 


Old Government House, Parramatta.—(The pre- 
sent Junior King’s School House). ‘The back 
half or portion 1799 built by Governor Hunter--— 
the whole of the front rooms added in Mac- 
quarie’s time, 1818, by Lieutenant Watt, 46th 
Regiment. 


I can find no record of Camden House {John 
Macarthur’s), nor of ‘““Wotonga,” now Admiralty 


House. I think Edward Hallan did “Subiaco,” 
but am not sure. 


HAYLING, PORTSMOUTH 


Exching, by Grant Lindeman. 
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mes li TUTE (OB ARCHITECTS 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


HELD, 


HE, President, Prof. A. S. Hook, occupied 
the chair. 


Apologies were received from Sir John Sul- 
man. Mie, ©. W. Weston, Mr. A. Speers (Pres., 
M.B. Assn.), and Mr. C. P. Shaw (Pres., Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Institute). 


The Minutes of the General Meeting held on 7th 
September were confirmed and signed. 


The tollowing motion, of which due notice had 
been given, was moved by Mrs. Taylor :—- 


“As certain architects in Sydney will not 
employ draftsmen who have not been abroad, 
and annual registration fees are being utilised 
in sending students abroad, draftsmen and 
architects not in private practice who pay 
annual registration fees, are thus compelled to 
contribute to the success of their competitors ; 
hence, | move that this unfair condition of 
affairs be placed before the State Premier for 
action, with the recommendation that the 
annual registration fee of £2/2/- is excessive 
for its true purpose, and that it be reduced to 
10/6 per year for architectural draftsmen and 
architects not in private practice.” 


This motion was seconded by Mr. D. Lb. Dobson. 
Mr. James Peddle moved the following amend- 
ment — 


“As certain architects in Sydney recognise the 
increased worth of draughtsmen who have 
studied and worked in Europe and America, 
and all members of the profession recognise 
the value to the State and the Commonwealth 
of the broader experience, this Institute desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the Board 
of Archietcts’ work in diverting unexpended 
income, from consolidated revenue, and using 
it for the provision of scholarships for students 
of exceptional merit; and also its appreciation 
of the generosity of the members of the Board 
in donating their own fees to this good work. 
The Institute is in complete sympathy with, 
and pledges itself to support, the Board’s 
policy and activities.” 


The last sentence was withdrawn later. 


12th OCTOBER, 


1926 


ry e “ cmt 

"his motion was seconded by Col. Hurst. 

a tisk ¢ . 
he voting was taken by members standing. 


4 - 
The amendment was defeated by 23 to 21 votes. 
nA ws 3 = 

lhe original motion was carried by 23 to 20 
votes. 


Mr. Peddle gave notice of motion to be discussed 
at the November General Meeting as follows :— 
“That the resolution that has just been passed 
be rescinded.” 


The ballot for the new member resulted in the 
election of Mr. William Powrie, of Albury, as a 
member of the Institute. 


The President introduced to the Members Mr. 
C. H. Bertie, who occupied the rest of the even- 
ing telling a most entrancing story in pictures of 
“How Sydney Grew,” tracing the first faint me- 
anderings of George Street around the shores of 
what is now Circular Quay, and carrying his 
audience by means of plans, sketches, photo- 
graphs and anecdote, through wonderful years 
of city-building. 


Unfortunately, the evening was all too short in 
which to finish the story and bring the account of 
the building up-to-date, and the President asked 
Mr. Bertie if he would consider continuing the 
lecture at a later date. Mr. Bertie said this might 
later be arranged. The Members thus have an- 
other most fascinating evening awaiting them in 
in the future, when they may again follow 
the growth of the premier city of the South. 

A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. Harris, who expressed Jeep appreciation 
of the interest and fascination of the subject of 
the evening, and seconded by Mr. A. W. Ander- 
son, Vice-President of the Institute, who said 
that he had been simply enthralled by the re- 
awakening memories of his early life in Sydney. 
Many of the Members expressed their pleasure 
and enjoyment of Mr. Bertie’s excellent story, 
and the hope of hearing more of it at some future 
date. 


A goodly number of Members enjoyed refresh- 
ments at the close of the evening. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARG@RIE Oks 
ORDINARY GENERALE MEET ERE 


EGE ED 


HE President, Professor A. S. 
occupied the. chair. 


Hook, 


Apologies were received from Mr. A. W. 
Anderson, Sir Charles Rosenthal and Mr. Rk. V. 
Minnett. 


The minutes of the last meeting, held 12th Octo- 
ber, were confirmed and signed. 


Mr. Peddle then moved: “That the resolution 
passed on the motion of Mrs. ‘Taylor at the last 
meeting be rescinded.”” Notice of this motion 
had been duly given at the last meeting, and had 
appeared on the Agenda Paper for the present 
meeting. ‘lhe motion was seconded by Mr. J. D. 
Moore. Mr. Peddle spoke very fully and directly 
to his motion, supporting each point taken by 
references to the Architects’ Act, and authen- 
tic records of the Institute and the board 
of Architects, end said he did not think that the 
unused money of the Board of Architects of 
N.S.W. could be used in any better way than in 
raising the tone of architecture in the way it 1s 
now doing in this State. 


Mr. Godsell spoke of the splendid work the Board 
is doing in providing scholarships and thus offer- 
ing opportunities for study abroad to the more 
brilliant architectural students of to-day, who 
otherwise would possibly not be able to so fully 
qualify themselves to assist this State in raising 
the standard of architecture in the years to come. 
He said he was proud of the close relationship 
and co-operation existing between the Board and 
the Institute, and felt sure that the Board would 
always have the loyal support of the Institute— 
that the work of each was essential to the other. 


Both these speakers emphasised the fact that the 
suggestion in the motion now under revision that 
application be made to the State Premier with a 
view to having the fees of the Board lowered was 
futile, that the only way in which this could 
be done—were it decided that it was advisable or 
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necessary to do it—would be application to the 
Board itself—and each cited the clauses in the 
Architects’ Act governing such action. 


Several other members spoke for and against the 
motion before the meeting, and a division was 
then taken, which resulted in the carrying of the — 
rescinding motion by thirty-five votes to twenty- 
eight. 


Mr. Burgin, ex-president of the Electrical Em- 
ployers’ Assn., gave a short address on “The 
modern practice of wiring the home for Radio.” 
The President then introduced Mr. Frank — 
Walker, the lecturer of the evening, who gave a@ 
very interesting address on “Early Colonial® 
Architecture,” illustrated by some 60 slides show- — 
ing some beautiful old churches and _ historical 
buildings all over N.S.W., Tasmania and Norfolk — 
Island. Mr. Walker’s lecture will be printed in 

full in the December number of “Architecture.” 


In thanking Mr. Walker for his most interesting — 
lecture, the President told the members that a _ 
letter had been received by the Council asking 
that Mr. Walker be asked if he could see his way 
to repeating the lecture in Newcastle some time 
in December, and that Mr. Walker had promised 
to do this, though not this year, as his time is — 
just now too fully occupied. Arrangements will, — 
however, be made early next year for this. ; 


As the hour was so late, the President asked per- _ 
mission to cut out the usual speeches of thanks, — 
and himself expressed the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the Members, a vote of thanks was car-— 
ried by acclamation, and the meeting adjourned ~ 
for refreshments. 


Copy of Professional Practice and Scale of Mini- 
mum Charges is given herewith, as recently 
revised and brought up to date by the Council of 
the Institute, who have devoted much time and 
consideration to this matter. ‘This subject will be 
dealt with at the December General Meeting. 
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ao O'R I ARON “RAD TO 
‘By R Burgin. 


O much has been published regarding Radio, as 

Wireless Transmission is designated, particularly 

i <Ssociation with Broadcasting, during the last 
few years, that one does not propose to trace its history 
in this country at the moment, but rather to draw 
attention to some of the opportunities which members 
of the architectural profession have of serving their 
clients, by providing better and more extensive faci- 
lities for taking advantage of the Broadcasting services 
in operation to-day, to say nothing of the increased 
benefits and pleasures which will surely come in the 
immediate future, in view of the rapid development 
and extension of Broadcasting in Australia. 


In suggesting that the progress to date justifies the 
architect in taking Radio reception into account when 
planning a new building, the extent to which same 
is likely to be of service can be gathered from a few 
figures, without taking up a lot of time, in consider- 
ing extensive statistics. Broadcasting has been in 
general use in Australia now for a little. over two 
years. During that period in the State of New 
South Wales, the number of Broadcast Listener’s 
Licenses in force has grown to approximately 45,000 
at the end of September, 1926. Other recent figures 
indicate that an increase is taking place at the rate 
of about six per cent. per month. If this rate of 
increase is maintained, and it might easily be a more 
rapid increase, judging from the experience of other 
countries, in the course of the next two years we 
shall have licenses to the extent of one for every 
three or four homes. Such a proportion as this will, 
no doubt, confirm one in anticipating that in any new 
building equipped for convenient use of Radio recep- 
tion, sufficient use of the facilities provided will he 
made to justify the small expenditure incurred. 


Now, as to the provision which should be made in 
new buildings for Radio reception. Tet us take the 
average residence first. It is suggested that when 
carrying out the general electric wiring of the build- 
ing, provision should also be made for a_ separate 
circuit of wiring between the different parts of the 
house so that Headphones or Loud Speakers may be 
conveniently used at some distance from the location 
of the Receiving Set itself. This special wiring would 
comprise a similar grade of wire and casing to that 
used for ordinary electric light service and at each 
“listening-in” point the wiring should he connected to 
one of the many standard types of electric wll plugs 
in common use. The detachable portion of the plug is 
connected by a small cord to the Loud Speaker or 
Headphones in a similar manner to that in which a 
Radiator or other electrical apnlinne> is connected 
and with the same facility the Radio apparatus is 
connected up from room to room. It is necessary to 
mention here that precaution should be taken to see 
that the type of wall plug used for the Radio service 
is not interchangeable with those used for the ordinary 
light and power wiring in the same premises. The 
Receiving Set itself, having been installed in, say, the 
Living Room, Library, or other convenient position, 
the number of other positions in which the Broad- 
casting programmes can be heard will only be limited 
by the number of plug points and other apparatus 
available. Installations of this kind already carried 
out have proved themselves well worth the small 


initial cost, as they have provided a rapid means of 
taking the entertainment to the position where same 
can be best enjoyed, either to the fireside on a 
Winter’s evening, or to the verandah on a Summer’s 
night, to the Dining Room during meals, or to the 
bedrooms, kitchen, etc. 


The cost of installing a circuit of plug points as 
suggested, could be estimated at approximately 50 
per cent. of the rate payable for ordinary electric 
lighting points, the exact figures varying according 
to the different quality or type of material used, 
flush types of plugs being, of course, more expensive 
than ordinary surface type, ete. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that for the expenditure of, say £5, a sufficient 
number of outlets in the average home could be in- 
stalled during the erection of the building. 


Another radio provision which should be made in the 
home is an additional standard electric power supply 
outlet in the room where the main Receiving Set is 
to be operated. The ordinary electric supply of 240 
volts, or other standard pressure, is becoming exten- 
sively used for the purpose of charging, from suitable 
apparatus. the accumulator batteries and also providing 
the “B” Battery or high tension current required for 
Radio reception, thus avoiding the necessity of taking 
the accumulator away for recharging from time to 
fime and also dispensing with the use of dry cell “B” 
Batteries. As the usual power plug installed in the 
room may be wanted for supplying an electric Radia- 
for, or other appliance, at the same time, this addi- 
tional plug will then be available -for the sole use of 
the Radio apparatus. As the two plugs could be fixed 
cuite close together the cost would be reduced to 
ebout half the usual rate per point, providing the 
circuit was not in this way overloaded. 


Mention has just been made that the various parts 
of the house where “listening-in” plugs could be fitted 
include the Bedrooms. This brings to mind the class 
of building which is composed almost entirely of 
bedrooms, that is, our various Hospital buildings 
throughout the suburbs and country. Abundant. evi- 
dence is available as to the great boon Radio has 
been to sick folk lying in Hospitals, the service being 
provided by means of ordinary Headphones (not 
loud speakers) so that the reception can be made 
available just to those patients fit and able to appre- 
ciate same without causing any interference to others. 
Some of the larger Hospitals have been fitted and 
others are in the course of installation. It is suggested 
to the Architect that in planning Hospital buildings 
in the future much expense will be saved if the pro- 
vision of plug points is made to each bed position 
in the course of the general equipment of the building. 
An allowance of from 10/- to 15/- per bed will be 
sufficient to cover the supply and erection of plugs 
and wiring, terminating in a central distribution 
position ready for connection to the Receiving Set at 
any time. 


In connection with “Apartment” or “Flat” buildings, 
where the tendency is always to provide a maximum 
of facilities for the tenants, the provision in each suite 
of an additional power plug for battery charging pur- 
poses, etc., as already suggested, is recommended, as well 
as the provision of some means of obtaining an efficient 
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aerial and earth connection for the Receiving Set. 
The more expensive types of Receiving Sets can be, 
of course, operated efficiently without either an ex- 
ternal aerial or earth connection, but the types more 
commonly in use and within the means of the average 
person still require an efficient earth connection to the 
water service and some form of aerial outside the set 
itself but not necessarily outside the building. A length 
of insulated wiring fitted behind or above the picture rail 
is a method largely adopted with good resllts. If this 
wire and the earth are terminated in the respective con- 
tacts of an electric plug base as before mentioned, every- 
thing is ready then for connecting up the receiving set 
without any trouble or probable damage and disfigure- 
ment to the finished interior of the room. Another 
practicable scheme is the installation of several “listen- 
ing-in” plugs in each Flat all connected to a central 
position in the building where one common Receiving 
apparatus may be installed and more or less automati- 
cally controlled. 


Residential Hotels provide still further opportunities 
for a suitable scheme of Radio wiring to the various 
rooms. As the broadcasting service of to-day starts 
off with 7 a.m. Health Exercise and morning news 


gett! 


HE report of the Sydney University Archi- 

tectural Society for the vear 1925-26, pre- 

sented at the Annual General Meeting on 
October 19th, showed a highly successful year. 
During the year many functions of a social nature 
were held, among them being the annual farewell 
dinner to Graduating Students and the Annual 
Dance. Lectures were given to the Society by 
Professor Wilkinson, Dr. W. A. Woolnough, 
Professor Todd, Mr. Norman Carter and Mr. 
Norman Weekes. 


Travelling Scholarships were won by 2 members: 
Mr. Manderson, the Board of Architects’ Scholar- 
ship for Study in Europe, and Mr. Raymond 
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and finishes with a late news service about midnight, 
with a great variety of information and entertainment 
throughout the day and evening, many hotel guests 
would welcome a Radio speaker in their own bed- 
rooms as they now welcome the private telephone 
and other conveniences, even if at a small extra cost 
sufficient to cover the outlay incurred providing the 
necessary equipment. 


Passing on now to the modern Office buildings being 
erected in our larger cities, the provision of a Radio 
service from a central point right into the office of 
the busy commercial man of to-day will well justify 
the small outlay necessary. 


With a properly planned equipment, for the outlay 
of a very few pounds per annum, the commercial man 
could sit at his desk and hear the latest Stock Ex- 
change business announced, the day’s livestock and 
produce prices reported along with much other valu- 
able commercial intelligence which is broadcast through- 
out the day, or he could at 3.30 p.m. this afternoon, 
hear a running description of the Melbourne Cup 
broadcast direct trom the Race Course right from the 
starting bell to the announcement of the \Winner. 


URAL ‘SOC LEM 


McGrath, the Wentworth Travelling Scholar- 
ship. 


The faculty was well represented in sport this 
year, winning in conjunction with Economics, the 
Fishman Cup for Athletics. A Faculty Tennis 
Tournament was held on October 9th, at which 
many graduates were present, Miss Peden and 
Mr. Hargreave being the winners. 


The Office-Bearers for the ensuing year are— 
Patrons: Professor L. Wilkinson and Mr. G. H. 
Godsell; President: Mr. J. A. V. Nisbet; Vice= 
President: Mr. J. McE. King; Hon. Secretaries: 
Miss Jessie P. Northcott and Mr. Ian B. Fell; 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. D. B. Shepherdson. 


Professional Practice (abridged) and Scale of Minimum Charges. Condition of Engagement. 


The Architect is employed subject to the following 
Conditions founded upon the Customs of the Pro- 
fession, and his remuneration is payable according to 
the Scale of Charges hereinafter stated, which Scale 
is fixed and accepted on the basis of the same con- 
ditions : 


(a) That the general supervision which the Architect 
will give to the work is such periodical inspection by 
him or his deputy as may be necessary to ensure 
that the work is being carried out in accordance with 
his design, but constant superintendence of the works 
does not form part of .the duties undertaken by him 
and is not included for in the following Scale of 
Charges. 


Note-—Wherever “him,” “his,” or “he” is mentioned 
it is to be taken to include “her” or “she,” 
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(b) That in all cases in which constant superintend 
ence is required a Clerk of Works shall be employed 
for this purpose. He shall be nominated or approved 
by the Architect and appointed and paid by the Client. 
He shall be under the Architect’s direction and control, 
but the Architect shall not be held responsible for 
any fraud or negligence on the part of the Clerl 
of Works. 


(c) That the issue of a certificate by the Architec: 
for a payment to the Builder implies only that u 
the Architect’s opinion work has been done at the 
date of the certificate entitling the Builder to the 
amount stated in accordance with the agreement, and 
to the best of his belief in accordance with the con- 
tract or order, 
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(d) That the Architect ‘has authority to give such 
orders on behalf of the Client as are necessitated in 
the Client’s interests by constructional emergencies. 
(e) That the Architect is empowered to make such 
Variations as he may reasonably consider desirable in 
the Client’s interests in carrying out the works, pro- 
vided that no material addition to the cost of the 
contract or order is caused thereby. 
Page 4, 

(f{) That fees of any Consultant or Consultants 
retained for any part of the work by the request of 
the Client shall be paid for by the Client. 


(g) That all drawings, specifications, and documents 
prepared by Architect shall remain in his custody. 
One copy of contract drawing to be furnished on 
request to the proprietor. The copyright in all draw- 
ings shall be reserved to the Architect. 


(hj) That the Quantity Surveyor shall be nominated 
or approved by the Architect. His fees shall be in- 
cluded in the contract sum, and be paid by the Builder 
on the issue of the first certificate. In the event of 
the work not being proceeded with, the Quantity 
Surveyor’s fees to be paid direct by the Client. 


SCALE OF MINIMUM FEES 


Clause 1.—For taking the Client’s instructions, pre- 
paring sketch designs, making approximate estimate 
of costs by cubic measurement, or otherwise, preparing 
drawings and specification for the purpose of esti- 
mates, obtaining tenders, advertising on tenders, and 


in preparation of contract, selecting and instructing 


Consultants, supplying copies of drawings and speci- 
fication required by local authorities, such drawing, 
etc., as the Architect considers necessary for the Clerk 
of Works, if any, and supplying to the Builder one 
copy of the drawings and specification and such other 
details as are necessary for the proper carrying out 
cf the works, general supervision as above defined, 
issuing certificates for payment, and passing and cer- 
tifying accounts, the charge in respect of new works 
is to be a percentage on the total cost of all executed 
works as follows :-— 
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(a) !f the contract or order exceeds £2,000 the fee 
is to be not less than six per cent. 
(b) If the contract or order does not exceed £2,c00, 
the fee may be 10 per cent. In the case of works 
costing £100 graduated to six per cent. in the. case 
of »works costing £2,000 as the special character of 
such works may render appropriate. 


(c) That in the case of factory buildings or buildings 
of similar type used for commercial purposes, the 
estimated cost of which does not exceed tod. per 
foot cube, the minimum charge shall be five per cent. 


Clause 2.—(a) For services in connection with altera- 
tions, additions, or repairs, other than in the extension 
work carried out to the same design, the minimum 
charge shall be seven and a half per cent. 

(b) For assessment of damages due to fire or similar 
causes and adjusting claims for compensation :— 
One and a half per cent. on the-amount of assessed 
damage. 

For preparing plans and specifications and obtaining 
tenders in connection with such adjustment or. re- 
Instatement :— 

Three per cent. on the total expenditure. 

For supervising reinstatement in connection with such 
damages and passing accounts for payment :— 


Three per cent. on the total expenditure. 
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SRE CUAL PE RSerOR FITTINGS. 
DECORATIONS, ELC 


Clause 3.—For specially designed fittings, decorations, 
furniture, sculpture, leaded or stained glass, ecclesiasti- 
cal or other memorials or monuments and_ similar 
special works, other than buildings the minimum charge 
shall be ten per cent. on the total expenditure. 


A special fee may be charged for advice in connection 
with purchase and installation of machinery. 


Piiomrh OR! Onin te) WORK 


Clause 4.—In addition to the percentage on the total 
cost of executed works, the Architect is to be paid 
in respect of all works included in the tender, or 
ordered by the Client, but not executed, two-thirds of 
the charge which would have been due upon them had 
they been carried out. 


BEES@BOR PARTIAL SERVICES 


Clouse 5—If the proizct or part of it be abandoned, 
cr if the services of the Architect cease or are dis- 
pensed with before the contract is entered into or 
order given, the charge in respect of the works 
abandoned or for which the Architect was employed 
(es the case may be) are as follows :— 


(a) For taking Client’s instructions, preparing sketch 
design sufficient to show accommodation and type of 
design and making approximate estimate of cost, the 
Architect shall be entitled to charge one-fourth of the 
percentage stated in Clauses 1 and 2 (as the case may 
he) on the estimated cost of such works. 
Page 7. 

(b) For taking Ciient’s instructions, preparing sketch 
design, making approximate estimate of cost, ‘and 
preparing drawings and particulars sufficient to enable 
quantities to be prepared or a tender obtained, the 
charge shall be one-half of the percentage stated in 
Clauses 1 and 2 (as the case may be) on the estimated 
cost of such works. 


PAYMENT OF FEES IN 
INSTALMENTS 


Clause 6—On completion of contract drawings and 
specification the Architect shall be entitled to an in- 
stalment of one-half of the charge calculated on the 
total aniount of the. contract or order, and no part 
of such payment shall be reclaimable from the Archi- 
tect in the event of the subsequent abandonment of 
the works. The remainder of the Architect’s remunera- 
tion shall be payable by proportionate instalments 
from time to time as the work proceeds. 


FEE WHEN WORK IS EXECUTED 
WITH OLD MATERIALS, ETC. 


Clause 7—in all cases where work is executed wholly 
or im part with old materials, or where material, 
labour or carriage is provided by a client the percent- 
age shall be calculated as if the works had been 
executed throughout by a Builder, and with new 
material. 


~ 
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FEE FOR DAY LABOUR OR SEPARATE 
CONTRACTS 


Clause 8&8—When the work is carried out by day 
labour or separate contracts, or on a percentage basis, 
involving the checking and passing of accounts or 
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time sheets, the minimum charge shall be seven and a 
half per cent. 

When work is so carried out, the Architect shall in 
no way be held responsible for the cost of such work, 
nor for any of the risk or liability attached to 
the office of the Builder, the Client in all such cases 
taking upon himself all such risks, liabilities, and res- 
ponsibilities. : 


SERVICES| NOTSEN GG.» ED 
IN PER CE NAG ES 


Clause 9.—The foregoing percentages do not cover 
the following services, for which, and for any other 
services not covered by any payment herein provided 
for additional charges may be made in accordance 
with the amount of work involved :— 

Advising as to the selection and suitability of site. 
Negotiations relating to the site or building. Survey- 
ing the site or building and making surveys, measure- 
ments, and plans of existing buildings. 

The preparation of further sketch designs necessitated 
by a material alteration in, or addition to, the Client’s 
instructions, or altering the working drawings and 
specification in consequence thereof prior to the com- 
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mencement of the works. Altering drawings, or pre- 
paring new drawings, and other services involved in 
consequence of variations or additions desired by 
the Client after the commencement of the works. 
Making extra drawings for the Client’s or Builder’s 
use, and making drawings for the negotiations with 
ground landlords, adjoining owners or others, and 
making applications for licences and consents. 
Making arrangements in respect of party walls and 
other easements, reservations or restrictions. Services 
in connection with litigation or arbitration. Services 
consequent upon or resulting from the death or bank- 
ruptcy of Builders or the failure or neglect of Builders 
from any cause whatever to carry out the works. in 
accordance with the contract or order or consequent 
upon the fraud or negligence of the Clerk of Works. 
Services in connection with fire, flood, or tempest 
during the execution of the works, and services in 
connection with the planning of grounds or gardens. 


APPRON AL OF FESSEES 
PLANS 


Clause 10.—For aproving plans submitted by a lessee 
and for inspecting the work during its progress so 
far as may be necessary to ensure the conditions being 
fulfilled, and certifying for lease when required, the 
charge is as follows :— 
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I‘or each £100 or part of £100 of the total cost up to 
£500, two and a half per cent., the minimum fee 
being £3/3/-. For each £100 or part of £100 from 
£500 up to £5,000, one and a quarter per cent. For 
each £100 or part of £100 from £5,000 up to £10,000, 
three-quarters per cent. For each £100 or part of 
£100 from £10,000 up to £20,000, one-half per cent. 
Above £20,000 by arrangement. 


LITIGATION AND ARBITRATION 
Clause 11—For qualifying to give evidence, settling 
proots, conferences with Solicitors and Counsel, attend- 
“neces in Courts or before Arbitrators or other tribu- 
olf the Institution benefited. 


nals, and for other services in connection with 
litigation and arbitration the charges are based upon 
the time occupied and professional standing of the 
Architect with a minimum fee of £5/s/- per day, or 


SANITARY SURVEYS 


Cis Ristiare : 3 eee 
ause 12.—-For inspecting, reporting, and advising on 


sanitary condition of premises, charge is by time in 
accordance with Clause 17, the minimum fee being 
£3/3/- in addition to the cost of assistance and appli- 
alices. 


MEASUREMEMTS 


Clause 13.—This does not apply when the Architect’s 
fees are covered by Clause 1, 

(a) When an Architect is instructed to measure and 
value for the purpose of arriving at the amount of 
an interim certificate the minimum charge is half per 
cent. upon the amount. Minimum fee, £2/2/-. 
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(1) Measuring for and making account. of variations 
upon building works, including pricing, the minimum 
charge shall be two and a half per cent. 


DELAPIDATIONS 


Clause 14.—For estimating dilapidations and furnishing 
or checking a schedule of the same, the charge is 
five per cent. on the sum agreed, the minimum fee 
being £5/5/-. For negotiating settlement of claim and 
for other services, the charge is by time in accord- 
ance with Clause 17. 


Where one Architect acts between both parties, the 
minimum charge shall be scale and a half, divisible 
between them. 


VALUATTIORe 


Clause 15.—For valuing property for whatever pur- 
5 \ g property 1 
pose, the charge is as follows :— 


Minimum fee of £3/3/- on each property valued, pro- 
vided the valuation of a single property does not 
exceed £1,000. 


Minimum fee of £4/4/- on each property valued, pro- 
vided the valuation of a single property does not 
exceed £2,000. 


Minimum fee of £5/5/- for valuations over £2,000 
and not exceeding £5,000. 


Minimum fee of £7/7/- for valuations over £5,000 and 
not exceeding £10,000. 
Special fees for valuations over £10,000. 


TRAVELLING Wii 


Clause 16.—If the work should be beyond a radius 
of 10 miles from the Architect’s office an additional 
charge may be made under Clause 17. 


Page 12. 
TIME CHARGES 


Clause 17.—In cases in which charges are based upon 
the time occupied, they will depend upon the pro- 
fessional standing of the Architect, the minimum fee 
heing £5/5/- per day, exclusive of charges for Assist- 
ent’s time. 


EXPENSES 
Clause 18—The foregoing scale is, in all cases, exclu- 
sive of travelling and hotel expenses, and all other 
disbursements, which are to be charged in addition 
at first-class rates. 
Clause 19.-—-Variations from this Scale of Professional 
charges may be made to meet special circumstances 


provided permission has been obtained from the Coun- 
cil of this Institute. 


Clause 20.—Variations from this Scale of Professional 
charges may be made to meet special circumstances 
in connection with national or charitable institutions, 
but in all such cases the full charge for services in- 
volved should be made, and any reduction therefrom 
definitely published and announced as a donation from 
the Architect concerned in the statement of accounts 
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RODNEY LANE, ILFRACOMBE, ENGLAND 
Etching, by Will Ashton. 
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For Timber SERVICE 


Large stocks of every variety of 
Builders’ and Timber users’ 
requirements in Timber, Ply: 
wood and Joinery. 


Huge stocks of thoroughly 
seasoned floorings of every 
description and our milling is 


unequalled. We have installed 
only most modern and efficient 
machinery and the finish ofour 


manufactured linesis perfect 


necessitating no further expense 
to the buyer. 

Thoroughly seasoned Queens- | 
land and Pacific Maple always 
available. We ean quote bed- 
rock prices for genuine Red 
Pacific Maple in joinery, skirt- 
ings, architraves, etc. 

Prompt delivery anywhere by 
motor give us one opportun- 
ity of showing what our 


SERVICE means. 


DAVIES & FEHON LTD. 


Timber Merchants and Importers 


Hill Street, Pyrmont Phone No. MW 2716 (5 lines) 


~ Concrete Watertight ?— 
ABSOLUTELY ! 


and it is done with 


"FROLIME” 


(Pure Hydrate of Lime) | 


Ten per cent. by weight of Cement. 


Have one of our technical staff call on 
you about the use of Frolime. 


MOUNT FROME EEE ETD: 
4 Bridge Street, Sydney. 


Phone B 7865 
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THE OFFICE BUILDING 


Grand Stand, Royal Agricultural 
Showground, Sydney. 


All Iron and Steel Work is painted 


with “Ferrodor.” 


“FERRODOR" the Paint with the 
Longest Life of efficient Protection 


A long life of protective efficiency is the greatest asset a 
paint can possess, and makes for greater economy. 


“Ferrodor” Elastic Paint has been made to give this long 
life of efficiency, and has proved its merits in all parts 


of the world. 


An effectual protective paint must preserve its elasticity 
when exposed to vicissitudes of weather, and it cannot 
do this unless it possesses sufficient body and thickness 
to resist abrasion; and in‘Ferrodor”this thickness is 
suppled by the inclusion in the paint of a suitable pig- 
ment, sufficient in quantity to render a coating of the 
necessary thickness to afford perfect protection to the 
surface to which it is applied. 

“Ferrodor”is the most resistant of all paints, and proves its worth by the 


unrivalled wear it affords in the most trying circumstances. Always 
if ee 9 ° e , 
specify’ Ferrodor.” Sold distributors : 
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by Ernest A. Scott 


HE preparation of plans and superinten- 

dence of the erection of a large block of 

offices is one of the most interesting pro- 
jects that can be considered by an Architect. 
Some of the matters mentioned in this article 
may be considered by many Architects and oth- 
ers to belong more to the business of Land Agent 
than to an Architect. ‘This is not so, for unless 
the latter is equipped with all and more than is 
contained in this article, he will not be in a post- 
tion to properly advise his client. 


The quality of the accommodation supplied in 
these large office buildings marks to a very great 
degree the business standing of the city, as well 
as the refinement of the business population. 


It is computed that 54 to 6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of large cities is employed in offices, mak- 
ing it their home for the greater part of their 
working hours. It is therefore evident that the 
project should be approached with the greatest 
care and consideration. It may be said there 
are three classes of office building. 


ist. The building erected entirely for letting pur- 
poses as first class offices, as an investment. 


and. The building erected by some Banking or 
Insurance Institution, or other such Company, 
with a view of advertising its standing, and pro- 
viding a monumental home for itself. 


3nd. The building erected to supply both shops 
and offices. 


It is the first class that I proposed to deal with in 
this article, but to a certain extent it is applicable 
to Nos. 2 and 3. 


When a client approaches an Architect with a 
proposition of this nature, he places on him a 
very great responsibility, for it is his duty to 
equip himself, if he does not already possess ity 
with all necessary information to guide his client 
in the very considerable investment of his capi- 
tal, 


The time has fortunately passed when tenants 
are satisfied with dark, badly ventilated and 
unattractive offices. ‘hey now require and will 
pay well for offices well laid out, lighted, and 
ventilated and of attractive appearance, and 
provided with the last thing in comfort and con- 
venience: and it should be the object of the Ar- 
chitect to give them all they deserve, and, if 
possible, more than they expect, always keeping 
in mind the construction and maintenance cost, 
as this class of building is first and all the time 
a business proposition, and the owner looks for, 
and should get, a fair return on his investment. 
The Architect should impress on his client not 
to hurry him while the scheme is in its infancy, 
for this is the time the basis of the project is 
being laid and any oversight may mean failure. 
The Architect should get in touch with the Agent 
into whose hands the letting of the completed 
building is to be entrusted. If he is a competent 
man he can afford a great deal of assistance and 
information. ‘The American Architect 1s very 
fortunate in being able to call to his assistance 
he National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, who have completed very useful 
statistics from many points of view that are 
extremely useful. The first duty of the Archi- 
tect is to satisfy himself that there is, and will 
continue to be, for a reasonable time a demand 
for office accommodation of the class he pro- 
poses to supply. In Sydney to-day, and tor 
years to come, there is, and will be, this demand. 
There are some old and obsolete offices vacant, 
and it is quite right they should be, they are re- 
lics of a bad past that should disappear. 


Having determined that the proposed building is 
certain to be a financial success, the next and most 
important matter is the selection of the site, as 
it is to be remembered that a good building on 
the wrong site is little better than an inferior 
building. There are several matters to bear in 
mind when selecting the site, viz., Convenience 
of transit, closeness to the business centre, and 
‘ts relation to Stock Exchange, Post Office and 
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Principal Banks, Aspect, Class of adjoining pro- 
perty, Cost of foundations, as in Sydney sites, 
only a hundred feet apart, may make some 
thousands of pounds difference in this direction. 
A corner site is of course very desirable, but 
as there are few, for the purposes of this arti- 
cle, a «site about 55 items ercoresee proposed 
with only rights of light from the front street, 
having an easterly aspect. In America the retail 
area is considered the most suitably site for office 
buildings. This is not so in Sydney, in fact 
quite the reverse, shops on the ground floor re- 
duce the letting value of the upper floor for 
office purposes, the supposed necessity for awn- 
ings over all shops, destroying the architectural 
effect and obscuring the entrance, which is a very 
serious defect. Strongly advise your client 
against investing in a small block, as it is most 
difficult to make a satisfactory return on same. 
The unearning part of the site such as light areas, 
entrance hall, lifts, corridors, lavatories, etc., oc- 
cupy too great a proportion in relation to the let- 
ting area. Again the maintenance costs, such as 
Caretaker, running of lifts, cleaning of corridors 
and stairs in the small scheme, are out of all pro- 
portion to that of the larger one in relation to the 
rental returns. 


Having selected a suitable site the building is the 
next consideration. This may be divided under 
the following heads in order of importance—The 
lay out or plan, the construction, the equipment, 
the exterior treatment and the internal decora- 
tion. As the problem is to obtain the best return 
on expenditure, and with a view of reducing the 
site cost in relation to the letting area, it will be 
wise to carry the building up to the rsoft. 
limit, which is far too low in my opinion. [In 
buying the site, the owner should estimate his 
purchase on the area in square feet, not by the 
frontage, as he derives his rent on the square foot 
basis. Further, the front offices, with the excep- 
tion of the ground floor, and in a much less de- 
gree the first floor, have no advantage in rental 
value over the remainder. ‘This may be doubted 
by some, but it is an ascertained fact in my ex- 
perience. In planning the building, the aim should 
be to give the greatest proportion possible of let- 
ting area in relation to the non-letting area, with- 
out sacrificing good lighting, this is all important, 
as badly lighted floor space is of little value. Be- 
fore starting the plan, enter into an arrangement 
with the owner at the rear to join in the back 
light area, each giving 7ft. 6in., this will give a 
light area 15ft. wide, which will be sufficient. 
This will provide for light to back and front, in 
addition you will require the two cross areas 
15ft. wide, thus giving three blocks approxi- 
mately 4oft. wide, all parts being 20ft. from 


light, which is the greatest distance that good 
light can throw, especially if broken by glass 
divisions, without relying too much on artificial 
light if the floors are kept reasonably low. The 
American unit is 35 to 37 feet, which is far too 
much unless the floors are very high and entirely 
unobstructed. The Northern light should be 
availed of as much as possible, as this light is 
fully 20 per cent. more penetrative than Southern, 
and it is the penetrative light you want. Avail 
yourself of any already constructed light courts 
on the North side where possible, to lengthen the 
throw of light to the lower floors. The cross 
area will be found much superior to the longitu- 
dinal area when it comes to lighting up the sub- 
divisions. Do not fear making your light courts 
large, there is no capital cost in them other than 
the land; and this charge can be diminished by 
carrying the ground floor offices across the areas 
and lighting with roof and high lights, leaving 
areas at each end for light and ventilation to the 
Basement. 


With a view of extending these Northern areas 
as much as possible, keep your entrance hall and 
corridors as far South as possible, leaving only 
sufficient on Southern side for lifts, staircase, la- 
vatories, etc., with supplementary light courts be- 
tween to supply them with the light necessary. 
The plan should be as elastic as possible, that is, 
restrict to the smallest area you can without 
cramping the necessary fixed items such as lifts, 
and lobbies, lavatories, staircases, cleaners’ cup- 
boards, &c., so that as much as possible of the 
iloor space may be let in large or smaller offices 
as required, and throwing all the corridor you 
can into the letting area, thus increasing rental 
return and saving constructional upkeep and 
costs. The tenants’ entrances should be as 
marked as possible, and from the main corridor. 
The distance between stancheons is very import- 
ant. The American standard is approximately 
t7ft.; it should be quite 25 to 27 feet, as it 
helps so materially in subdivision that the return 
will amply pay for increased construction costs. 
Do not be economical of space in planning your 
Entrance Vestibule, remember you have many 
floors to let and the sacrifice of area, even on the 
valuable ground floor, will be repaid many times 
over if you establish a good tone to the building 
by its striking and roomy Vestibule. Stand the 
lifts back a little from the line of main corridor, 
so that waiting passengers do not obstruct it. 


Try over several plans for subdivision of the 
iarge letting areas before you determine the posi- 
tion of doors and windows; and it will be found 
that smaller individual windows divided by nar- 
row piers are better than large ones, unless 
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divided by wide mullions for the divisions to 
butt against. | Nothing looks worse than parti- 
tions ending against windows or narrow frames; 
multiples of five will be found convenient for the 
centres of piers or mullions between windows 
when it comes to subdivisions. ‘The windows are 
of little use below table height, but should be 
carried up to ceiling. ‘The box frame is hard 
to improve upon with a plate glass hopper at bot- 
tom to deflect the draught from loose papers on 
the table. Avoid having windows of different 
shape, for nothing looks worse in an otherwise 
well appointed office. ‘There should be provided 
in a building of this size, at least 6 Strong Rooms 
per floor, placed within the letting portion at the 
ereatest distance from the light so as not to ob- 
struct. ‘They will insure better letting. The 
subdivision partitions should be standardised, 
easily removable to allow for the expansion or 
contraction of tenants’ requirements. I[t should 
be of such a nature that no plaster is required on 
the job. Avoid cornices, they obstruct the sub- 
division partitions; and keep ceilings perfectly 
plain for the same reason. Picture, chair rail and 
flush skirtings should be provided, and where 


skirtings are in Keens a quarter round should be 


provided at junction with floor. A great number 
of subdivisions should be avoided, as large open 
spaces for the staffs of various offices saves capt- 
tal cost, increases the circulation of light and air, 
gives better supervision, and saves room. 


It is a good idea to charge the tenants separately 
for their partitions, say 10 per cent. on the cost, 
as it may reduce the number required and is a 
fairer plan. Good ventilation should be provided 
at the window heads. In case of the front win- 
dows on the lower floors to prevent the noise and 
dust, double windows should be provided. 


It can be taken that each person in an office 
requires approximately 70 square feet, and that 
there are generally 25 males to each female, this 
will enable you to arrive at the lavatory accom- 
niodation required. ‘These should be roomy and 
well lighted; 1 W.C. and lavatory basin to every 
20 persons, and 1 urinal to every 30 in the male 
lavatories will be ample. No W.C’s. to be pri- 
vate to any particular office. "Too much attention 
cannot be given to the lavatories, they should be 
tiled or slabbed to at least the door heads, the 
divisions of Terrazzo or Marble, 6ft. 6in. high. 
he floor should be impervious and coved. ‘The 
doors not more than 2ft. 2in. wide, opening in- 
wards, kept gin. off floor, and down a similar 
distance from top of divisions, hung in solid wide 
hardwood, or Marble or Terrazzo frames to suit 
divisions standing on a base of the floor material 
coved up to receive same. The divisions should 


be kept 6in. off floor and supported from wall 
and frames, and supported in centre by metal 
standard on coved base. All fittings should be 
kept off the floor on cantilever principle, the stall 
urinals raised with 6in. riser, and sufficiently 
wide tread. ‘The toilet paper holders secured to 
back of doors, also hook with rubber buffer 
should be provided to protect the divisions. The 
windows should be 4ft. off floor to ceiling, 
the top one-third a fixed hopper sash open at 30 
degrees, the lower two-thirds a sash hinged to 
sill so that that it can be opened for extra ventila- 
tion and cleaning as required and secured by 
chains and bolt. Louvres are objectionable as 
they become dirty and are hard to clean. — All 
pipes should be nickelled copper 3in. off walls— 
pipes touching walls are bad dirt collectors. The 
lavatory basins should discharge direct without 
traps into a metal floor gully, and thence to 4:n. 
stack, 24in. lavatory wastes, as also back vents 
to lavatory wastes are unnecessary and unsightly. 
In a building of this class lavatories for each 
sex should be provided on every floor. The 
American principle of 2 floors for men then 1 for 
women is undesirable, as no one should have to 
leave the floor for these conveniences, as it means 
waste of time, loitering and the unnecessary use 
of lifts and stairs. A small Sink Room for the 
tenants should be provided on each floor, as also 
a broom and bucket room with sink for Cleaners, 
and somewhere near the Caretaker’s quarters. a 
Luncheon and Changing Room should be pro- 
vided for the lift attendants and male cleaners, 
and a changing room for the women cleaners, 
and separate lavatory accommodation for both 
sexes. The staff should not use tenants’ lava- 
tories. In a convenient position near the lifts a 
comfortable Caretaker’s Quarters should be pro- 
vided, also Laundry and flat roof for drying pur- 
poses, also ample storage for supplies for the 
cleaners, also in the Basement storage room for 
removed partitions, ladders, waste paper, &c. This 
provision is too often neglected. A building of 
this class will require three lifts, with a capacity 
of 18 persons each, travelling 450 to 500 feet 
per minute, one being express, another dual con- 
trol, and must be of the very best .quality, one 
having a full opening front for furniture removal. 
should all be fitted with floor indicators—they 
form the most important item of the building 
equipment. 


The height of the floors should be, with the ex- 
ception of the ground and ist floors, 11ft. 
from floor to floor. ‘The ground floor 13ft. 
and the ist floor t12ft. slightly varied as 
necessary to work in as many floors as possible 
in the 150ft. height, each additional floor is 
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very worth while trying for, not including Lift 
House and Work-shops on roof. ‘These should 
be architecturally treated so as to improve rather 
than disfigure the skyline. The Height of Build- 
ing Act will apply to this building and must be 
observed as regards lifts, staircases, fire alarms 
and hydraulic service. ‘The staircases should be 
plain and easy, they do not enter very materially 
into the daily life of the building, as everybody 
uses the lifts. 


The electric lighting of the building is next only 
in importance to the lift service, it should be of 
the very best quality, any saving of money being 
a great mistake. The Entrance Lift Lobbies and 
Corridors should be well lighted by good fittings 
of the enclosed variety controlled by key swit- 
ches; in the letting areas the subdivisions not yet 
being decided upon, the position of lights is 
somewhat difficult. Prepare several subdivision 
plans to test the probable requirements before 
installation, generally speaking the points should 
be approximately 12ft. centres, and no more 
than four on a circuit. The shades and lamps 
should be good and plain, the switches of either 
wall or ceiling being only the best quality. 
Power points for radiators will be required in 
the proportion of one point to every 150 square 
feet, fortunately, the temperature in Sydney is 
mild, generally standing somewhere near 60 de- 
grees; and as 70 to 75 degrees is a pleasant office 
heat no great amount of heating has to he al- 
lowed for. Keep all conduit pipes larger than 
usual and of the best quality. As the tenants 
have to be metered separately, it will be seen 
that particular care must be taken in the lay out. 
All electric fitments and re-wiring should be cap- 
able of execution within the tenancy. A vacuum 
cleaner should be installed, the pipes being as 
exible as possible and not too large for conveni- 
ence in handling—it should save in cleaning ex- 
penses. Storage tanks of good capacity, con- 
structed of tinned copper, must be provided on the 
roof for the water supply, and all pipes through- 
out should be copper nickelled wherever exposed. 
A patent hydrant booster will be required for the 
Hydrant Service at the front of the building. 
Hose taps should be provided in all light courts 
to allow of hosing the walls and floors of areas, 
and also at front for a similar purpose. 


The introduction of a Telephone system must be 
carefully considered, as also the Dictaphone with- 
in the various offices. Proper consideration of 
these points will save much damage to the build- 
ing. 


Ample provision in the way of recessed ducts 
must be provided for water hydrant, electric light 
and telephone cables, and provision carefully 
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thought out for position, and provision for switch 
room in basement, fire switch at entrance, and 
supplementary switch boards on all floors for 
electric light and telephones. A Letter Shoot to 
box on ground floor from all floors should be 
provided. The construction of the building must 
be fire resisting throughout—what system to be 
followed rests with the Architect. The floors of 
letting portion finished in cement, that of corri- 
dors with ornamental covering at the discretion 
of the Architect. The tenants will cover their own 
floors, an underlay of cork under the lino will 
greatly add to their comfort. The exterior of light 
courts other than occupied by windows should be 
tiled in white glazed tiles, carefully set, as they 
are liable to form pockets at the corners that will 
allow damp to penetrate the walls. 


The exterior elevation of the front should be 
carefully considered to indicate as much as pos- 
sible the nature of the occupation, and should be 
as attractive as the Architect can make it. The 
base to shoulder height should be of polished hard 
stone for purposes of cleanliness and durability, 
apart from architectural effect. The windows of 
the front should be in plate glass, the remainder 
in wired plate in steel frames, especially in light 
areas. Special care should be taken that the 
windows can be reglazed and cleaned inside the 
office. The side walls where not protected by 
other buildings must be painted or treated in some 
other manner to stop damp penetration. ‘The 
roof may be flat concrete or otherwise at Archi- 
tect’s discretion, but part should be flat to provide 
drying area for Caretaker. 


The entrance to the Main Vestibule should be 
wide and attractively treated, it is a very impor- 
tant matter. Separate entrances should be pro- 
vided for offices to let on ground floor—this in- 
creases very substantially the letting value. Avoid 
if possible name plates on the front, and if you 
must have anything of the sort, have neatly de- 
signed alphabetical index boards, 1din. to each 
400 feet of occupancy is sufficient. 


The Entrance and Vestibule contributes very 
greatly to the success of the building. It must 
be attractive but need not be too ornamental. The 
walls should be marble or tiled up to picture rail 
height, the floors slightly more decorative than the 
rest of the Corridors. Sufficiently large Alpha- 
betical Indicator Boards should be provided with 
moveable letters. The ce‘ling should be attrac- 
tively enriched, but it is to be remembered that 
all floors except the ground, and to a _ lesser 
degree the 1st Floor, are all of the same value, 
so the treatment of the Corridors and Lift fronts, 
lobbies, etc., should be kept in same treatment. 
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It looks poor to start lavishly and finish cheaply. 
The ground floor should be slightly richer in 
treatment, but not to the extent of being strik- 
ingly superior. Whatever wall facing is decided 
on for ground floor should be carried through- 
out all upper corridors as a dado fully 5ft. high. 
All walls above dado should be attractive and 
treated in flat paint or imitation stone, the ceilings 
in all cases being white. 


The woodwork throughout the building should be 
high class hard wood such as Maple, filled, stained 
and polished. Avoid painted woodwork, it is 
cheap looking and costly in maintenance. ‘Too 
much carving or moulding in any direction should 
be avoided. 


Nothing should be allowed to be done in_ the 
building without the advice of the Architect, such 
as tenants’ screens, divisions, counters, &c—the 
writing on doors or windows—the class of blinds 
or shades to be used. No projecting sun shades 
should be allowed, they become untidy and ob- 
struct light to the floors below, especially in light 
areas. 


There are many other matters to be carefully con- 
sidered in a project of this nature, but these re- 
marks will indicate to the student or younger Ar- 
chitect, who has not had the responsibility of 
work of this class, to whom this article is really 
addressed, that the office building can be full of 
interest, and give ample room for serious thought. 
The treatment will vary in accordance with the 
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site and conditions, but generally speaking the 
principle will hold good. 


Depreciation is one of the most important items 
to be guarded against, as it is of course desiravle 
to make the proposition the best rent producer 
as long as possible. 


The inevitable depreciation by decay cannot be 
prevented, but it can and should be deferred as 
long as possible. Nothing but the best and long- 
est lasting in all trades. But depreciation by 
obsolesence is quite 33 per cent. more rapid, 
therefore it is necessary to guard against 1t much 
more carefully. ‘Try to think and design 20 years 
ahead of the existing standard of excellence re- 
quired, as all buildings pass through various 
stages, Ist the highest with best class of tenants 
at high rates; 2nd the lower class at reduced 
rents, and so on till the time may come when the 
building will not pay interest on capital and run- 
ning costs, and it must come down to make room 
for a more suitable structure. It is the Archi- 
tect’s job to defer each of these later stages as 
long as possible; the wise building owner will 
have provided a sinking fund against such a time. 
but very probably the increase in land values will 
materially assist him. The life of a first class 
office building should not be considered to be 
longer than 75 years. Further depreciation can 
be materially arrested by proper maintenance, and 
is deferred during the latter stages of life by re- 
placement of the more perishable parts from time 
to time. 
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by William Moore 


HERE once lived in the township of Dia- 

mond Creek, Victoria, a man who desired to 

do some good to the place where the work of 
his hands had brought him prosperity. So he 
decided to bequeath £100 for Gothic arch tor 
the entrance of the local cemetery. And in his 
will he ordered that the Latin inscription “Janua 
Vitae’ should be inscribed above the arch, as a 
suggestion that our little life did not end on this 
side of the tombstone. 


In consonance with its inspiriting arch, this burial 
ground is curiously complacent. The inscrip- 
tions on most of the memorials, indicate that 
those who composed them had evidently much 
less respect for this world that the one here- 
after. ‘The legends range from “Glory m Ex- 
celsis” to the more stoic “Jt matters not where the 
righteous sleep.” ‘The premature death of a 


young woman 1s commemorated in this strain: 


“So kind, so young, so gentle, so sincere, 
So loved, so early lost, may claim a tear, 


Yet wherefore mourn, the life resumed in heaven 
Doubtless fulfilled the end for which ’twas given.” 


‘The short years of evils past” and “Life’s vain 
tumults” may be picked out among the other re- 
ferences to our transitory life. 


The idea of the Gate of Life must have got a firm 
hold on a writer, who once visited the township. 
He composed a long article on the subject, but 
being a man without method, he carelessly left 
the last page of the manuscript behind him. 


It was picked up by the landlord who had no 
philosophy beyond the belief that beef was good 
to eat and beer to sell. It was with a strained 
look that he read these lines: “When our day is 
over and we walk down the dark path and knock 
at the door of the Unknown, what shall we say to 
the Giver of Life? 


“T tried. I failed. But I did what I could. And 
now like a worn labourer I seek for rest. When 
that is done, O let me rise and—fight again.” 
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“EARLY COLONIAL ARCHITECT Gia 


From a Lecture given by Frank Walker, F.R.A.H.S., at the meeting of the Institute on November and. 


ARLY Australian Architecture stands to 

the memory of times past, and around it is 

woven all the old associations that remind 
one of the notable characters who figured in the 
early history of this continent. What though the 
builder’s name be forgotten—a name signifies but 
little—it is his work that endures. 


The huge cemetery monument lasts for years, no 
doubt, but eventually it decays and falls to pieces, 
or, maybe, is burnt for lime—serving at least a 
a useful purpose at last. Over the cemetery 
where it stood the future may see tall buildings 
erected, and the wealthy personage who originally 
lay beneath the monument, having achieved no- 
thing more than wealth, will long have been for- 
gotten. We have an apt illustration in the 
transition from a cemetery to a building site in 
the case of the old George-street burial ground, 
which to-day is wholly taken up with a huge civic 
structure and an ecclestastical building. 


Early Australian Architecture shines with stories 
of builders’ endeavours. It wanted no small de- 
gree of courage for the early constructors to fling 
themselves out into the unknown, as they fol- 
lowed the explorer who blazed the track, and left 
the builder to seal the work by erecting human 
habitations in his trail. Not for the pioneer 
builders stand the majectic piles that commemor- 
ate the memory of the builders of a city. Per- 
haps the only record of his strenuous endeavour 
is a little mound with a rough stone boulder at 
the head. As one of our own poets has so aptly 
put it :— 
“They made his mound in the rough red ground, 

By the dip of a desert dell; 
Where all things sweet are killed by the heat, 

And scattered o’er flat and fell. 
In a burning zone they laid him alone 

Past the uttermost western plain; 


And the nightfall dim heard his funeral hymn, 
In the voice of the wind and rain.” 


So sings Kendall, in one of his early songs, yet 
those early pioneers laid a foundation for a na- 
tion that to-day holds the greatest possibilities in 
the history of the world. 


My purpose this evening is to introduce you to 
some of the few remaining specimens of our early 
builders’ work that have survived to the present 
day. he better to classify these I have divided 
them into three divisions, viz.: CHURCHES, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS and DOMESTIC AR- 


CHITECTURE. As regards the former, the 
period dealt with will cover about 90 years. ‘I'he 
second division will embrace nearly seventy years, 
that is from 1793 to 1860, whilst the third divi- 
sion commences about 1810, and the last example 
brings the section up to the early fifties. 


Obviously the various styles of building were 
copied from English designs, and were permeated 
with English thoughts and ideas. I am open to 
correction, but I think I am stating what is a fact 
when I say that as regards Domestic Architecture 
we have yet to create what may be termed a 
purely Australian design. When I say an Aus- 
tralian design, I mean something that is in keep- 
ing with our climate, and one not coloured or 
influenced by English or foreign ideas. I am 
aware that “The Terrace,” that terrible excres- 
ence upon the face of the earth, has departed “un- 
honored and unsung,” and that a wonderful ad- 
vance has been made in modern and up-to-date 
places of habitation, but in the older suburbs there 
are still some examples of houses, which, though 
well and faithfully put together, show a remark- 
able lack of knowledge of what constitutes a 
really comfortable home. For instance, there are 
scores of houses built twenty or thirty years ago, 
showing an attractive exterior, but possessing 
straight through halls, and every door exactly 
opposite its fellow. ‘These places are never free 
from draughts, and any privacy expected is a 
minus quantity. Our early builders—and I am 
speaking now of seventy or eighty years ago— 
although they had vague ideas of details which 
nowadays are a sima qua non in the profession, 
nevertheless produced dwelling places which will 
last for centures, if they are allowed to, and 
which, in consequence of the materials they are 
built of, are cool in summer and correspondingly 
Warm in winter. 


Many of my hearers are familiar with that 
quaint design consisting of a one-storied struc- 
ture, with low hung roof, front collanade, and 
the inevitable two-rooms at each end of the col- 


lanade, or verandah, to give it its Australian term. 


They are to be met with in all parts of this State, 
and in some localities in Tasmania, and right well 
have they served their part. Who furnished the 
original design is a question that has never been 
answered, but I like to think that it is a design 
that has been evolved by an Australian, for Aus- 
tralian purposes, and as most of the existing spe- 
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cimens are, or were, in active use as public 
houses, possibly the unknown gentleman had a 
considerable interest in the business that kept 
them going. 


In the vicinity of some of our oldest towns many 
fine specimens of the early-day homestead may 
still be seen. They were erected when labour 
was cheap and plentiful, but whoever designed 
them, he knew his business thoroughly, and their 
solidity and strength will help to keep them be- 
fore us for many a long year to come. 


_As regards our Churches, nearly all that [ have 
to show you owe their existence to English im- 
pressions and ideas. It is only natural when 
you come to look at it, for have we not sprung 
from British stock, and do we not inherit all its 
traditions and history. ‘The Norman, the Gothic, 
and the Perpendicular all have their representa- 
tive buildings, and as regards the first named, 
many of our older Churches are undoubtedly 
replicas of old Norman Churches in the Pro- 
vinces of England. 


I am reminded of a particularly fine specimen 
in one of our suburbs, viz.: St. Anne’s, Ryde, 
which this year is celebrating its Centenary. 
Those of you who have travelled in the Old 
Country (I have not had that privilege, yet)— 
will be reminded of similar types of buildings, 
when you see them on the screen, which you may 
have come across in your travels, surrounded by 
their quiet ‘“God’s Acre,” where, as Gray, the 
poet expresses it in his inimitable elegy —‘‘The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Nearly all of what we call the “Macquarie 
Churches” have a strong family likeness, and the 
five that are still existing are a tribute to that 
doughty builder and Administrator, even if they 
do not send us into raptures over their architec- 
tural beauty. 


The years 1817-1819 were prolific of great build- 
ing projects in New South Wales and Tasmania, 
and during this period many buildings were ini- 
tiated, commenced and completed, a fair percent- 
age of which are still in existence. All have the 
“Macquarie stamp” upon them, and though more 
than a century has passed since the great man 
gave them his approval, they are still in excellent 
preservation, landmarks of a period of our his- 
tory which it is not wise to forget. 


The public buildings that date from the earliest 
period of our history, and have survived to the 
present day, show more of the utilitarian aspect 
and character, than the ornamental. ‘The oldest 
public building that we have with us, and which 
for over 130 years has been in constant use, is 
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that huge construction on the western side of 
Sydney Cove, known as the Commissariat Stores. 
These were erected in 1793, and formerly stood 
close to the water’s edge. Overshadowed by the 
neighbouring “‘sky-scrapers” towering up into the 
heavens, dwarfed by the giant ocean going steam- 
ers alongside, and circling around them the roar 
and bustle of a ‘I'wentieth Century city, the old 
buildings still show a brave front to the world, 
and offer a strange contrast to our modern 
ideas of building construction. 


Other existing public buildings such as the Mint 
(formerly a portion of the old General Hospi- 
tal, erected in 1816) ; Hyde Park Barracks, dat- 
ing from 1819; the recently demolished Girls’ 
High School, erected about the same date; that 
peculiarly ugly and unprepossessing pile of bricks 
and mortar, the Supreme Court; are each in their 
way characteristic of the times when they came 
into being. ‘The plans and designs of each are 
obsolete, but in their day were highly thought of 
and no doubt gave much satisfaction to the great 
Autocrat, Macquarie, who has so aptly been 
named the “Building Governor.” 


Parramatta and Windsor still remain a fair num- 
ber of the old style of buildings. reminiscent of 
the Macquarie era, and it-is only fair to pay a 
just tribute to those early builders for the ex- 
cellence and enduring qualities of their work, 
when we remember that nearly all are still in 
active use. In nearly every case where bricks 
have been used in construction work the splendid 
wearing qualities of this material are self evi- 
dent, and I sometimes wonder if a hundred years 
from now the material we are using to-day will 
present an equally solid appearance. 


At Norfolk Island, and Port Arthur in ’T‘asmania, 
are to be found many interesting specimens of 
the builder’s art, which mostly came into exist- 
ence in the forties, and as regards the first 
named place, several of those erected in the con- 
vict days are still in excellent preservation, These 
are all of free stone, quarried, cut and dressed on 
the Island, and nothing short of an intensive bom- 
bardment would reduce them to ruins. The 
prison itself has almost disappeared, consequent 
upon the Islanders being allowed to make use 0! 
the material for the building of their homes. The 
Commissariat Stores and Military Barracks are 
intact, and are excellent, if gruesome specimens 
of that particular style of building which the de- 
erading “Convict System” required for its ad- 
ministrative and punitive powers. 


With this brief introduction to my subject, I may 
now produce the slides which will afford you a 
better idea of my subject, than a written descrip- 
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tion. Before I do so I would like to give you a 
brief sketch of Francis Howard Greenway, who 
as one writer has said, “ . . . succeeded, in the 
face of overwhelming difficulties, and ceaseless 
opposition in creating architecture which 
has become singularly precious because there is 
so little of it, and because it is the foundation 
of art in Australia, well and truly laid. is 
rancis Howard Greenway practised as an Ar- 
chitect in Bristol until the year 1812, whea he was 
tried and sentenced to fourteen years for conceal- 
ing his effects at his bankruptcy. He was trans- 
ported to Sydney in 1814, and two years later 
Macquarie appointed him Civil Architect to the 
Government of New South Wales, from which 
he was dismissed soon after Macquarie’s recall. 
Greenway was an artist in the art of Architecture, 
and was also a painter of sorts. Although he 
was twice forbidden expression in his art, he 
designed enough buildings during the few years 
when working with Macquarie, to show that he 
was one of the most accomplished architects who 
have dwelt in Australia. His emolument, during 
the period he occupied his official position, was 
not one that would make the mouths water of the 
members of the profession to-day, for it consisted 
of but three shillings per day. The unfortunate 
architect came in for some bitter criticism from 
John Thomas Bigge, the Commissioner sent out 
to report upon the affairs of New South Wales. 
His designs and plans were interfered with, and 
the expression of his art so persistently denied 
him that he stopped furnishing plans and seldom 
visited jobs. Bigge charges Greenway with 
“making too great a sacrifice of time and labour 
to the purposes of ornament and effect.” ‘his 
seems a rather strange charge when one considers 
the Hyde Park Barracks, St. James’ Church at 
Sydney, and St. Matthew’s Church at Windsor, 
which do not by any means bear out Bigge’s 
charges of indulgence in their ornamentation, for 
three plainer buildings could not well be imagined. 


He set up in business at 84 George Street, and a 
portion of his professional advertisement should 
interest my hearers. After referring to his pre- 
vious experience in the old country, the adver- 
tisement goes on to say further :—“Plans, Eleva- 
tions and Sections of Buildings, from the simple 
Cottage to the most extensive Mansion: making 
out a Bul of Quantities for the workmen to esti- 
mate from, and to ascertain the Expence (sic) 
of the Building for the Proprietor; plans of the 
most approved Staircases; of Shop Fronts; of 
Chimney Pieces; Awnings and Verandahs: Or- 
naments of every description and models of 
Buildings, he is anxious to provide ; and his terms 
are Five-per-cent.” 


Although Macquarie and Greenway were the best 
of friends and worked in harmony together, the 
latter’s life as Civil Architect was not a happy 
one, for although his patron was considerate he 
could not give his architect much scope for his 
artistry, nor protect him from the interference 
and antagonism of officials, who never lost an 
opportunity to spoil his works. 


It may not be a matter of general knowledge 
that the first mention of a bridge across the har- 
bour happened in 1814, and the suggestion came 
from Mr. Greenway. He proposed to Governor 
Macquarie that a bridge should be built from 
Dawes’ Point to the North Shore, pointing what 
an aid it would be to settlement on that side of 
the harbour. Fourteen years later he writes in 
the “Australian,” making reference to the many 
necessary public works he had advocated, and 
amongst them he includes the North Shore 
sridge, that he had proposed in 1814, and says: 
~ .. . . In the event of the bridge being thrown 
across from Dawes’ Battery to the North Shore, 
a town would be built on that shore . Pat 
also points out the many advantages that would 
accrue to that locality. More than a century later 
we are still waiting for that bridge, but now there 
is a reasonable hope that in a few short years our 
dreams will be realised. 


Greenway’s career came to an untimely end in 
1823, when Commissioner Bigge recommended 
that an officer of the corps of engineers should be 
appointed ‘to direct and superintend all works, 
and then he added the fatal words: “After the 
appointment of such an officer shall have taken 
place, it does not appear to me that it will be 
necessary to continue that of the Colonial Ar- 
chitect.” And so passed-a singularly gifted man, 
who, in spite of his lapse from virtue, which he 
was never allowed to forget, was an ornament to 
the profession he loved. 


One of the main objects which brought the Royal - 


Australian Historical Society into existence, over 
twenty years ago, was that of concentrating its 
efforts on the preservation of many of these in- 
teresting relics of the past, and by lectures, and 
the spread of information concerning them, en- 
deavour to create an interest which would go far 
to help us in our efforts. I think we have suc- 
ceded in some small measure in awakening a 
desire in all good Australians to know more of 
their country and its interesting past even if the 
eternal money question has prevented us from 
taking practical steps to preserve some of the old 
and historic buildings from demolition, when 
their time came to give place to something more 
in keeping with the spirit and customs of the age 
we live in. 
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The President, Prof. A. S$. Hook, occupied the chair. 
Apologies were received from Sir Charles Rosenthal, 
Messrs. A. W. Anderson, O. W. Weston, W. A. Nel- 
son, R. V. Minnett, A. W. Gerard, H. E. Budden, 
R. K. Harris, and Prof. Wilkinson. 


Minutes of General Meeting, 2nd November, were con- 
firmed and signed. 


Col. J. H. Hurst read a progress report of the Smail 
House Plan Service Bureau, as follows :— 


The Directorate was established in accordance with 
directions of the Council of the Institute of Architects. 
Two members appointed by the Institute, two by the 
Board of Architects, and two elected by these four, 
not necessarily architects. 


The Institute appointed Messrs. J. H. Hurst and J. 
A. Kerr. The Board appointed Messrs. O. W. Weston 
and B. Hadley, and Mr. Morris, of Priestly & Morris, 
Accountants; and Mr. Jas. McIntyre, of Williamson 
and McIntyre, were elected. 


Mr. J. A. Kerr, finding it impossible to give the time 
required to the work resigned and Mr. N. C. Mackey 
was appointed by the Institute in his stead. 


The preparation of the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association was the first undertaking. Weekly 
meetings have been held until this was completed, and 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association after 
approval by the Council of this Institute have been 
forwarded to the Hon. the Attorney-General with a 
request for a license to register. In the absence of 
any request for amendment it is presumed that as 
soon as the Governor or Council has given sanction 
the license will be issued and the *Bureau be registered 
under the Companies Act of N.S.W. 


Mr. Morris has proved himself a very enthusiastic and 
most useful member of the Directorate, his expert 
knowledge of the requirements of the Companies Act 
has been of inestimable value in drawing up the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. It is due 
to his help that no expense has been incurred in this 
connection. 


The conditions for the competition have also been 
drawn up and approved by the Council of this In- 
stitute, and the Directorate only awaits completion of 
registration before launching the competition. 


A draft copy of these conditions may be seen at the 
Institute rooms. It is hoped that Members will 
anticipate the launching of the Competition and get 
their designs well in hand. 


Comparatively no expense has been entailed up to the 
present, and very little will be incurred until the 
Bureau is in a position to place the plans on the market. 
In this connection several Members of the Institute 
have generously conseted to forego any payment for 
their designs until the Bureau is in a position to pay 
for them. It will materially assist the Bureau if others 
competing will follow their example. 


A circular letter will be forwarded to all Municipal 
and Shire Councils, also to all Banks and other In- 
stitutions who advance money to build small houses, 
inviting their attention to the objects of the Bureau 
and their co-operation in their achievement. 
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It is hoped that the Bureau will be in a position to 
sell designs before the beginning of February, and from 
the amount of interest that is being taken and the 
inquiries that have been received success is indicated. 
DRAFT OF LETTER PROPOSED TO BE SENT 
TO ALL MUNICIPAL AND SHIRE COUNCILS. 
The Institute of Architects of New South Wales in- 
vites the attention and interest of .all Municipal and 
Shire Councils to the Small House Plan Service 
Bureau, which has been recently established under its 
aegis, and ventures to hope that it will receive your 
wholehearted support and recommendation. 


The Bureau has been incorporated under the Companies 
Act of N.S.W.; the objects stated in the: registered 
Memorandum of Association are :— 


1. To improve the standard of design and economic 
planning and construction of the small house. 

2. To assist those who are desirous of erecting or 
having erected a small house by supplying at a 
moderate cost, well considered plans, specifica- 
tions, ete. 


3. To devote surplus funds inter-alia to the advance- 
ment of and education in Architecture. 


It is generally admitted that there is room for much 
improvement in the architecture of our smaller resi- 
dential buildings. 


Many of these buildings are designed by men who 
have had no training in the principles of design, with 
the result that our suburbs are full of grotesque and 
ugly buildings. 

The Small House Plan Service Bureau proposes to 
provide plans for small houses which shall be archi- 
tecturally correct, economically built, and correctly 
planned, in addition to ensuring to the owner much 
more protection than at present obtains under the 
loose system of designing and building by unqualified 
men. 

The officers of Municipalities and Shires will appreciate 
the saving of time by having carefully prepared plans 
submitted for their approval instead of many of the 
crudely drawn plans which barely comply with the 
Local Government Ordinances, and give very little 
information as to construction. 


The Bureau will be of benefit to the man of limited 
means who feels that he cannot afford the recognised 
fee charged by Architects. 


It is proposed to provide at a cost of not more than 
£5 5s. properly prepared plans, specifications and con- 
ditions for contract. 


Three copies of the plans will be provided, one for the 
Council or Shire, one for the Builder, and one for 
himself. 


The Bureau is not being established as a money 
making concern and should it receive the support which 
the Institute of Architects believes it deserves the above 
mentioned fee may be reduced. 


The Council of the Institute of Architects is desirous 
of having the co-operation and support of the whole 
of the Municipalities and Shires in this project and 
will be glad to have the assurance that the scheme 
has your approval. 
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There was some discussion as to the work outlined 
by the report, and Mrs. Taylor gave notice of the fol- 
lowing motion to be discussed at the next General 
Meeting :— 

(a) This Institute sanctions the issue of plans by the 
Small House Plan Service Bureau provided they are 
sold to architects only, who will receive 50 per cent. 
of the commission charged for their trouble in hand- 
ling and distributing the plans, in much the same way 
as the transactions for wholesalers and retailers are 
conducted. 

(b) The architects in turn will sell to the builders 
(as distinct from the general public) for the small 
sum stipulated by the Small House Plan Service 
Bureau; but with no additional fee unless alterations 
be made to the plans when normal fees are to be 
charged for the alterations only, 

Consideration was given to the Scale of Professional 
Charges as amended and printed in the November num- 
ber of “Architecture.” There was some discussion, and 
the following alterations were minuted:—Proposed by 
Mr. F. H..E. Walker, seconded by Mr. J. A. Kerr that 
on page 5, clause 2 be amended to read: “For services 
in connection with alterations, additions or repairs, 
other than in the extension of current work the 
minimum charge shall be 25 per cent. above the rates 
as set forth for new work in Clause 1.” 

Carried. 

Mr. A. E. Scott pointed to Page 5, Clause C, and said 
that he would very much like to see a reversion to the 
sliding scale formerly used, and it was resolved on the 
motion of Mr. Peddle that this clause be referred 
back to Council for further consideration on the lines 
of Mr. Scott’s and Mrs. Taylor’s suggestions, with 
authority to act. Mr. Scott then moved that Clause F 
on page 4 read: “any Architect who has to employ 
a consultant to do any portion of his work shall pay 
his fees himself.” Seconded by Mrs. Taylor. Mr. Peddle 
moved an amendment to this motion: “That this matter 
be referred back to Council for reconsideration, with 
authority to act”; seconded by Col. Hurst and sup- 
ported by Mr. Copeland. After some discussion the 
amendment was carried by sixteen to twelve. It was 
also resolved that Clause 9 on page 8 be referred back 
to Council for reconsideration, with power to act. 
The President explained that the matter of the pro- 
posed Royal Australian Institute of Architects is to 
be dealt with at a special Council meeting and that 
owing to some possibility of the necessity of alteration 
and adjustment the matter was not yet ready for dis- 
cussion at this meeting but would probably be pre- 
sented at the next general meeting. 

The President read the following report on the sub- 
ject of quantities :— 


Up to the time about 18 or 20 years ago, it will be 
remembered, when tenders were called for any build- 
ing work, whether the job was large or small, tenderers 
took out their own quantities. 


It was claimed by builders at that time, and recognised 
by architects, that for a dozen or twenty contractors 
to take out quantities for jobs of the value Ol says 
50, 60 or 80 thousand pounds while only one could 
get the job, and perhaps not one did get it, was 
uneconomic and unfair. 


A conference was held between representatives of the 
Institute and representatives of the Master Builders’ 
Association, and the quantity system was considered. 
It was recognised by the delegates that while in large 
jobs the hardship suffered by builders in taking off 
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quantities was serious, in small jobs it was negligible, 
and it was agreed that for work of the magnitude of 
£2000 or less, at the values then ruling, no quantities 
need be furnished. ; 

It was also recognized by the delegates, as a matter 
of fact, that, as the Building Owner had to pay for 
them, he had the right to say, if he chose, that quan- 
tities should not be supplied. 


The Institute delegates reported to the Council the 
result of the conference and advise the introduction 


of the quantity system as agreed to by the delegates 


and under the condition named. 


At the General Meeting of the Members the Council 
recommended the introduction of the quantity system 
as submitted by the delegates, under the condition 
named, and the members agreed. ; 


The system has proved satisfactory, and now for 
almost for every job quantities are issued with plans 
and specifications when tenders are called, except for 
the small work specifically exempted. 


Notwithstanding the success of the system, and the 
advantages that have accrued to builders in consequence 
of its almost universal adoption, the Master Builders’ 
Association has for some considerable time sent letters 
charging various members of the Institute with breaches 
of the agreement. When these complaints have been 
made every courtesy has been shown to the Associ- 
ation, and each complaint has been fully investigated ; 
the investigations have shown, however, almost with- 
out exception, that no departure, or no serious de- 
parture, from the agreement has been made. 


During the last few months the Association has gone 
further than send protests to the Council. 


A short time ago Mr. Buchanan called for tenders 
for a job for which his client refused to have quan- 
tities; the Association threatened, and attempted to 
boycott Mr. Buchanan. This was not done through 
the Council but was a direct attack upon one of our 
members. 

Later Mr. Claud Hamilton called for tenders for a 
simple factory job and under specific instructions from 
his client (who was himself a retired builder) quantities 
were not issued. Complaint was made by the 
Association to your Council and after our reply a 
threat was made to take action against our Member, 
which action was, it appears, to boycott him unless 
he gave a written pledge to act as the Association 


dictated. The Association again made a direct attack 


upon one of our Members. 


Later again Mr. Richardson called for tenders for a 
job which, as a matter of fact, was worth £2000 or 
less, as proved by the tenders received. The Association 
circulated its members directing them not to tender 
upon the ground that in the opinion of some of the 
builders the job was worth more than £2000, and as a 
result nearly one half those who had promised to give 
prices failed to do so. 


We wrote the Association pointing out first, that no 
exception could be taken to Mr. Claud Hamilton’s 
action as it was in accordance with the condition under 
which the quantity system was agreed to, and second, 
that in its attack upon Mr. Richardson it had broken 
both the spirit and letter of the agreement. 


In its reply the Association repudiated the condition 
with reference to a client’s right in the matter of 
quantities; altogether it has recognised this condition 
for 18 or 19 years and repeated the mis-statement that 
Mr. Richardson had broken the agreement and not 
the Association. 
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This reply left your Council no choice and on the 
25th October, 1926, a letter was sent to the Master 
Builders’ Association cancelling the agreement that 
regard to the quantity system as from that date. 


The President advised the Members that the Report 
just received from the Board of Architects covering 
period up to the end of October, will be published 
in “Architecture.” 


The ballot for new members resulted in the rejection 
of Mr. H. Whitehouse and the acceptance of Mr. A. 
Muir. 


The President advised the Members that their Council 
has decided to take over, edit and publish the Journal 
of the Institute as from the 1st January next. He felt 
sure that this would meet with the support and co- 
operation of the individual members, and suggested 
that at any time members had interesting matter, or 
felt inclined to write on current topics that they 


thought would be of interest to the Institute Members, 
they sent same into the Editor. Mr. Louat suggested 
that it would be of great value if alterations in local 
ordinances could be published in “Architecture” for 
the benefit of Members and the President welcomed 
the suggestion and said it would be carried out. Mr. 
Dobson suggested the establishment of a correspon- 
dence column, and was advised that such a column 
was already being arranged for, and that a letter had 
already been received for publication. 


The President advised that he had in hand a very 
interesting article by Mr. Howard Joseland on “‘Some 
English Water Color Painters.” As it was not possible 
for Mr. Joseland to be present to read it himself he 
had very kindly handed it over to he read if time 
allowed. As, however, the business of the evening had 
taken up so much time and it was now rather late he 
thought it would be best to ask Mr. Joseland to come 
and read it to the meeting at a later meeting. Mem- 
bers then adjourned for refreshments. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTS FOR NEW 
SOUTH WALES 


Report for the Institute of Architects 


MEETINGS.—Since the last report of the Board was 
published in this Journal and up to the end of October, 
12 Board Meetings, and one Committee have been held. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO MR. B. J. WATER- 
HOUSE.—Before leaving for England on the 209th 
May last, Mr. B. J. Waterhouse requested the Board 
to grant him leave of absence for a year. The Board 
has accordingly granted him leave of absence for this 
period. Mr. Waterhouse was tendered a Dinner by the 
Members of the Board and the Council of the In- 
stitute at Adams Hotel on Thursday, 27th May, before 
his departure abroad. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. NANGLE.—On the re- 
commendation of the Board and the Minister for 
Education, His: Excellency the Governor in Council ap- 
proved of the appointment of Mr. James Nangle, 
Superintendent of Technical Education, as Deputy Mem- 
ber for Mr. B. J. Waterhouse during his absence 
abroad. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. ANDERSON.—\Conse- 
quent upon the resignation of Mr. B. J. Waterhouse 
as Vice-President of the Institute of Architects of 
New South Wales, Mr. A. W. Anderson, who had 
been elected Vice-President in his place became eligible 
for appointment as a Member of the Board. He has 
accordingly been appointed a Member by His Excei- 
lency the Governor in Council. 


RETURN OF PROFESSOR WILKINSON.—The 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture, University of 
Sydney, was welcomed in June at the first meeting 
of the Board after his return from Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. 


HONOR TO THE PRESIDENT.—The President of 
the Board Mr. G. H. Godsell has been honored by 
being elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. This is regarded by the Board as an honor 
to the profession. 

REGISTRA TIONS.—The following registrations have 
been approved:—W. P. Page, C. H. Ballantyne, Bur- 


cham Clamp (jun.), S. Lipson, W. D. Baxter, E. 
B. Thompson, J. A. Gardiner, R. M. McGrath, H. S. 
Standen. 


Five applications for registration have been declined. 
WITHDRAWAL FROM REGISTER—Mr. Varney 
Parkes applied to have his name withdrawn from the 
Register as the infirmities of advancing age compelled 
him to give up practice of his profession. The Board 
agreed to his request and also permitted him to retain 
his registration certificate after it had been endorsed 
“Cancelled by request on retirement.” 


The request of Mr. C. G. Plumb for permission to 
withdraw from the Register has been acceded to, and 
his certificate of registration has been returned to 
the Board. 

DECEASED ARCHITECTS.—The sympathy of the 
Members of the Board has been conveyed to the rela- 
tives of the following deceased architects :—E. J. Bowen, 
A. L. McCredie, B. C. Martyn, G. H. Mathison, R. 
J. Marks. 


ILLEGAL USE OF THE WORD “ARCHITECT.”— 
Suitable action has been taken by the Board regarding 
the illegal use of the word “Architect” in two cases. 
In one instance the Board felt impelled to prosecute, 
and the defendant was fined £1 plus 8/- costs in default 
14 days’ hard labour. 


AUSTRALIAN MEDALLION.—The conditions 
governing the award of the Australian Medallion have 
been reviewed and amended by the Board. The fol- 
lowing are now the conditions of award:— 


1. Two Medallions, each accompanied by a Travelling 
Scholarship of the value of £400, may be awarded 


annually by the Board of Architects of New South 
Wales. 


. One such Scholarship shall be open to Graduates 
in Architecture of the University of Sydney of not 
more than three years’ standing and who shall be 
British subjects. 
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3. One such Scholarship shall be open to holders of 
the Diploma in Architecture of the Sydney Tech- 
nical College of not more than three years’ standing 
as such and who shall be British subjects. 


4. The Faculty of Architecture of the University of 
Sydney, and the Board of Studies of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Sydney Technical Col- 
lege may submit one or more nominations to the 
Board. Such nominations must be accompanied by 
details of the accomplishments of the candidates. 
Before an ward is made nominated candidates may 
he required to appear before the Board. The award 
of the Medallion will be made by the Board to 
the candidate who gives promise of profiting most 
by study abroad. 

5. Each applicant shall be required to submit to the 


Board his proposed course of study and ilinerary 
and, if successful, shall— 


(a) Enter into an agreement to return to Sydney 
within three years or as determined by the 
Board. 


Remain in New South Wales for at least twelve 
months after his return to this State, and be 
prepared to be guided by the Board as to his 
career during that period. 


(b 
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(c) Deliver a course of lectures upon his return 
where and as may be required by the Board. 


(d) Present to the Board of Architects such of his 
studies prepared abroad as may be selected. 


(ec) Present to the Board a report upon a subject 
selected by the Board and _ prepared during 
his tour abroad. 


(f) Report to the Board during his tour at inter- 
vals of six months. 


6. The amount of the Scholarship shall be advanced 
from time to time in such manner as the Board 
may determine. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARS One. of. the Board’s 
travelling scholars and winner of the Australian 
Medallion for 1926, Mr. Albert Edward Barnard, 
Diplomate of the Sydney ‘Technical College, left Syd- 
ney by the “S.S. Largs Bay” on the 20th October 
last. He has been furnished with letters of introduction 
from the Minister for Education, the President and 
the Registrar, and a State Credential from the Premier. 
In accordance with the terms of the agreement, Mr. 
Barnard has been asked to make a study of, and 


report on “The Adaptation of Mediterranean work to 
Australian conditions.” 


December, 1926 


The other scholar for 1926, Mr. Frederick Keith Man- 
derson, Bachelor of Architecture, University of Syd- 
ney, does not propose to go abroad for another year. 
TRAVELLING SCHOLARS ABROAD—Copies of 
reports from travelling scholars regarding their work 
and studies have been made available to the School 
of Architecture of the University, and the Department 
of Architecture of the Sydeny ‘Technical College for 
the information and encouragement of the students. 


Action has been taken to give publicity to the Board’s 
gratitude to Architects in England for the help they 
have given to the scholars and students from this State 
by employing them and affording them facilities for 
continuing their studies. Those who have gone abroad 
have found a friend and wise counsellor in Major 
Hubert C. Corlette, O.BE., F.S.A, BR ae othe 
Board is greatly indebted to him for the deep interest 
he has taken in the welfare of these scholars. 


k.I.B.A—ACCEPTANCE OF THE) BOARDS 
PRESCRIBED EXAMINATION AS AN 
EQUIVALENT QUALIFICATION FOR 
ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE 
RUB AY 


On the 12th March, 1925, the Registrar addressed 
the Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tcets on the above matter. Professor Wilkinson dis- 
cussed it with the Board of Architectural Education 
while in London and he reports that the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects informed him 
that his Institute had come to view its overseas exam- 
inations as somewhat out of date, and was desirous 
cf decentralising its operations and of accepting recog- 
nised examinations of bodies such as the Board in 
the Dominions. He informed Professor Wilkinson that 
he was communicating with the Registration Boards 
and Institutes in the Dominions on the matter with 
a view to coming to some arrangement that would 
be uniform throughout the Empire. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT SELECTION 
COMMITTEES.—In reply to the Registrar’s represen- 
tations, the Secretary of the Public Service Board has 
intimated that the Board will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the services of the President, Mr. G. H. 
Godsell, in connection with appointments to the Higher 
Grades of the Public Service. 


E. WILLIAMS, 
25/11/26. 
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SOMO: ENGLESHe WATER COEOUR 
PAINTERS 
by Mr. Howard Joseland 


HE, names I bring before you are among 

the greatest of these Masters, and it is 

the more to their renown when we consider 
that there were no art schools in those times, as 
we know them to-day, and that a Water Color 
painter could not make a bare living unless he 
supplemented his income by teaching, illustrating, 
or also painted in oils. As a matter of fact, Water 
Color painting was then used to a great extent as 
a means of making studies for oil painting and 
as producing views for the engraver to work cn. 
I propose to deal with the most prominent figures 
in the group. An astonishing amount of work 
was accomplished by Girton, who was born in 
London in 1775 and died at the age of twenty- 
seven. ‘The comrade and friend of Turner, he 
was the son of a ropemaker and a pupil of Ed- 
ward Dayes, a versatile artist who painted archi- 
tectural subjects, figures and miniatures; en- 
graved in mezzotint and wrote several works on 
art. 


Girton was scarcely less impressive than Cozens, 
but was more various. Payne in 1823 said “This 
artist prepared his drawings in the same principle 
hitherto confined to oils, namely, with local color 
and shadowing with individual tints of its own 
shadow.” He saw the actual English world of 
wood and stream, bridge and tower and town 
which he portrayed with cheerful fidelity. He 
is said to have completed his sketches on the spot 
which was contrary to the usual custom. Previ- 
ous to Girton and Turner, drawings were sha- 
dowed entirely throughout; houses, trees, moun- 
tains, foregrounds alike, with black and grey. 
They were then stained or tinted, enriched and 
finished. Girton made in 1802 noble studies for 
his panorama of London, which was exhibited in 
August of that year. 


He was one of those rare men to whom the prac- 
tical details of his work presented apparently no 
difficulties, being capable of attacking and over- 
coming the most exacting problems of his art. 
He was fond of a peculiar quality of coarse car- 
tridge paper which was folded up the middle 
into quires. The crease formed caused a dark 
tint in the sky or landscape eventually prized by 
connoisseurs as a proof of their authenticity. An 
account of his method is given somewhat as fol- 
lows :—‘‘Washed in azure spaces with indigo and 
lake and shadows with light red and indigo. The 
warm tome of the paper served as lights opposed 


to cool color of azure and shadow of clouds. He 
then proceeded with tints of buildings, trees, 
water, etc., other colors used were Roman ocre, 
madder brown, Indian red, Vandyke brown and 
burnt sienna, yellow lake, gamboge and brown 
pink. His pallate was more varied than his con- 
tempories 


JOHN SELL COTMAN, who was born in 1782, 
died at the age of 60. Described as one of three 
giants in their work, the other two being Cox and 
De Wint. He was contemporary with Turner, 
Girton and Varley, and was the founder of the 
Norwich School. His work was always broad 
and certain, but his late work was wanting in 
harmony. He was an etcher of high attainment, 
a poet by nature, sedate, elegant though retiring. 
He loved architecture and tranquil landscape. 
Took to illustrative work on architecture and out- 
lined with the reed pen at times. 


The distinctive peculiarity of his “Greta Bridge” 
is its reliance on clear stain or rich blotting of 
color, limped washes preserved in all freshness. 
We are unfortunate not to be able to see 
this original painting. Mr. Binyon draws atten- 
tion to resemblance to conventional methods and 
aims of Japan and China of thousands of years 
previous in some of his work. For instance, 
trunks and branches of tree put in flat—not 
rounded. 


At one period of his life, about 1830, his color- 
ing got violent and strained and he unduly used 
blue and orange. In some drawings blue has 
faded to monochrome. | He was warned by a 
critic that his violent coloring would not succeed, 
but probably it was the result of joy in the new 
found use of colored light rather than a desire to 
pander to bad taste or cause a sensation. Low 
toned pictures had become unpopular. 


Cotman’s sensitive and refined nature led at times 
to fits of depression. He lacked self confidence 
and never played for high stakes, but on the other 
hand was one of the finest spirits who ever 
worked in landscape art. 


It may here be said that many of the old water 
colors have suffered seriously through the fading 
of colors, especially blues, leaving the browns to 
predominate. One can imagine that reds must 
have unduly asserted themselves in Girton’s work. 
I would also allude to the use of the reed pen or 
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outlining with brush. I notice a tendency to this 
in some modern work. Rich’s and others, though 
possibly it may have been done in sketches chiefly 
to facilitate quick notes of objects. I was always 
taught outlining was wrong and I have seen no 
reason to alter that opinion, excepting that it may 
be permitted in decorative work. 


I speak of the work of JOSEPH MAI,LORD 
WILLIAM TURNER with something approach- 


ing to awe and worship, hardly with sympathy, - 


because he seems to stand in a class that ordin- 
ary mortals cannot hope to enter. He was born 
at Covent Garden in 1773, the son of a humble 
and poor hairdresser (the remunerative trade of 
“bob and shingle’ had not come in then or we 
might not have had a Turner). His mother was 
of still humbler origin. He worked with Girton 
and other contemporaries for Architects in early 
days, putting in back grounds, etc., for a very 
short time made topographical drawings and 
taught drawing, etc. These aids to living he, 
however, quickly abandoned and went to nature 
direct industriously making a vast number of stu- 
dies and records for future use, but he repudiated 
mere imitation of nature after his genius had 
matured. He copied other artists’ work in early 
days and was influenced by Claude and Wilsen, 
who painted chiefly in oils, but his genius raised 
him above these painters. From 1800 to 1820 
he worked chiefly in oils, and his work came into 
great request. | Unlike his contemporaries, he 
was able to command good prices and died a 
wealthy man, having £140,0c0 to his credit. 


One cannot help feeling astonishment or amuse- 
ment that he could label some of his paintings at 
all by names of places. I came across his paint- 
ing of my native city of Worcester the other day. 
It almost made me gasp. Its modest Cathedral 
had grown into an impressive celestial triumph 
The river, which I regret when I saw it last, 
shunned an account of its repellant condition, was 
bright with barges, boats and picturesque people, 
and over the whole a venetian atmosphere pre- 
vailed. It certainly is well described as “Theat- 
rical,” and it might be added—a magnificent lie, 
but it is like so much of Turner’s work, trans- 
cendentally wonderful and poetical. 


In making his sketches Turner would seize an 
effect by a wash of color with astonishing sharp- 
ness, but his finished water colors were produced 
by delicate and repeated washes, and rubbing 
away surface of the paper, he was full of expe- 
dient to attain quality and texture. He damped 
h's paper, picking out portions of tints by blot- 
ting out to gain little spots of high light and even 
cut out layers of paper for that purpose, and 


without the use of body color produced the effect 
of their use. He appears seldom to have painted 
out of doors. By limiting the range between dark 
and light and dispensing with shadows, he aimed 
at obtaining intense illumination. He was very 
expert at stippling to attain evenness of tint, and 
he employed glazes of brighter or cooler color. 
His genius was‘incapable of being fettered, and 
he worked on his imagination either to recall 
some unusual effect or to register some vision at 
the back of his brain which his habits of solitude 
favored. 


The career of David Cox (1783-1854) was re- 
markable inasmuch as ‘his finest work was not 
produced till between the age of 57 and 71. He 
was the son of a blacksmith, and was born near 
Birmingham. In the 18th century the idea pre- 
vailed (as it still does to a great extent) that the 
practice of art involved the observation of cer- 
tain conventions, too sacred to be questioned. Cox 
when he escaped from the drudgery of his early 
means of livelihood broke away from these con- 
ventions and sought inspiration directly from na- 
ture. 


Round his home in Dulwich he painted and 
sought to acquire mastery over subtleties of at- 
mospheric effect. He was elected member of the 
Water Color Society at thirty and was appointed 
drawing master at Farnham Military College 
about that time. Next he obtained the position 
of master at a girls’ school in Hereford at a salary 
of £100 per annum and had the right to teach 
other pupils. Later he sketched in Holland and 
he illustrated the Midlands of England. Then 
we find him working steadily with De Wint, Cop- 
ley, Fielding and others in London, where he 
obtained better prices for his pictures and lessons. 
To still further improve his style, he took lessons 
from Mueller, a clever young artist whose career 
was brilliant but cut off by an early death. At 
the age of 60, having well established his reputa- 
tion, he turned his back on city life and took a 
quiet retreat at Harbourne, where he spent his 
last eleven years free from anxiety and with his 
beloved nature, painting chiefly in Wales. At 
last he had achieved fame and sold one picture 
at £100, and others at from £20 to £70, some 
of which have since fetched two and three thou- 
sand pounds. He left £12,000. By nature he 
was modest and simple minded, a realist and a 
poet, known as “Old Farmer Cox.” 


He applied his colour with a full brush and dis- 
regarding all minute details and finish, aimed at 
general effect. At times he used a coarse straw 
board, and on this employed body color and 
scratched away the surface for high lighte. 
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It has been said of him, “No painter has given us 
more truly the moist brilliancy of early summer 
time, the sparkle and shimmer of foliage in weed- 
age in the fitful breeze that rolls away the clouds 
from the watery sun, when shower and sunshine 
chase each other over the land,” a description 
which might equally apply to some of Constable’s 
work. ° 


‘Towards the close of his life he painted much in 
oils. 


PETER DE WINT was born in Staffordshire in 
1784. ‘The De Wints were a prosperous family 
of Dutch Merchants, who adventured in many 
parts of the globe. Peter’s father was Dutch, 
his mother Scotch. 


[In his boyhood Peter would wander in the woods 
alone, interested in the trees and plants, birds and 
beasts. He early resolved to be an artist, but his 
father started him on a course of medical train- 
ing, but with a tenacious disposition Peter stuck 
to his resolution and broke opposition. 


De Wint first exhibited in the Academy in 1807. 
Two years later a critic commented on his work 
as showing ‘correct observation of nature, fine 
selection of form and truth and simplicity of 
color.” His works have all the indications of 
superior thinking, all the genius of greatness 
(showing greater discernment than many critics 
of later years, when his masterly outdoor sketches 
were often described as “daubs of dirty color”). 
He was elected with Copley Fielding as member 
of the Water Color Society. One of his most 
famous paintings, “The Cricket Field,” he could 
not sell, so he strained another piece of paper 
over it. It was discovered 34 vears after. Nearly 
all his subjects were English, he having made only 
one sketching trip to the Continent. | Among 
many of the aristocracy, at whose houses he often 
stayed, he was a favourite. He worked a good 
deal for publishers. 


Varley told his pupils that “flat washes of color, 
in good lay in, were like silences, for as every 
whisper could be heard in silence so every lighter 
or darker touch on a simple and masterly lay out, 
told at once, and was seen to be good or bad.” 
That truth always guided De Wint. — His full 
chorded schemes of rich colour are a joy to all 
artists. “They are among the most wholesome and 
invigorating delights of the English school of land 
scapé painting. He used chiefly Vermilion, /n- 
dian red, Prussian blue, Brown madder, pink 
madder, sepia gamboge, yellow ochre, burnt sien- 
na, purple lake, brown pink and indigo. Occas- 
ionally he added orange ochre, Vandyke brown, 
olive green, cobalt and emerald green. All were 
in hard cakes, as obtained at that time, but kept 
soft with water. 


He is said to have employed two large brushes, 
one new and fine pointed, and the other old and 
worn, every part being vigorous and laid in with 
a full flowing brush and completed whilst wet 
with a mosaic of added tints, all so harmonious 
that they charm like precious stones arranged in 
a skilful manner, which description appears to 
be too sweeping, because if one studies his works 
one sees that, like other artistes, he varied his 
method and handling to suit his subject, and to 
dogmatise as to his method extending over so long 
a period is sure to lead into error, besides which 
brushes do not always remain in the same condi- 
tion. It has been said also ‘that he worked with 
wet paper, but I know enough of water color 
manipulation to feel that this could not have been 
carried to excess or even adopted in many of his 
paintings. He seldom used body colour, but 
scratched out his high lights frequently ; he never 
under painted with grey or glazed his water col- 
ours. 

CONSTABLE, who was born in Suffolk in 
1776, was the son of a miller. Leslie says he 
filled a place unoccupied by Turner, Cozens, 
Girton and others, and was the most genuine 
painter of English scenery (excluding _ its 
mountains. and lakes) in water colour. He 
aimed at correct representations of nature 
rather than fashionable conventions of the day, 
was ridiculed by critics and misunderstood by 
his fellow workers, and not till a few years 
before his death did he exercise any marked ef- 
fect on the methods of our school. Yet he set 
an example almost as valuable as that of Turner 
and though he made his reputation by his oil 
painting and chiefly first by his “Hay Wain,” his 
must have been a powerful influence in the direc- 
tion of leading artists and the public to still fur- 
ther appreciate the English scenery on which the 
English School of Water Colour was chiefly 
founded. Ruskin said of Turner and Constable : 
“Constable perceives in a landscape that the 
erass is wet, the meadow flat, and the boughs 
shady; Turner perceives at a glance the whole 
sum of visible truth open to human intelligence.” 
He refused to believe that nature was the colour 
of an old Cremona fiddle. Instead he put a fid- 
dle on a green lawn, laughed, and went on his 
way, to show that grass may be green and sky 
blue, and he tried to represent the vibrations of 
light with spots and splashes of colour to coun- 
terfeit the sun’s glitter. 

Constable was a large hearted, generous, simple 
natured man, and, though a naturalist, said of 
Turner, “Turner has some golden visions, glori- 
ous and beautiful. They are only visions, but 
still they are art, and one could live and die with 
such pictures,” 
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Constable’s influence, though late in life, was 
dramatic and began at the age of 48 with a pic- 
ture, unappreciated in England, but which was 
bought after being exhibited in the Academy in 
1821, three years later, by an unknown purchaser, 
with two other beautiful works, for £250, and 
was exhibited in the French Salon, where it is 
said to have startled the French Artists and sent 
landscape painters to new pastures. Constable 
had performed the old legerdemain of a return 
to nature (says Lewis Hind). Constable expres- 
sed himself as if there had never been a painter 
before him. 


TOM COLLIER (1841-91) was born in Man- 
chester. I skip a number of more or less illus- 
trious names and come to Collier, who may be 
said to have linked the old school with the new. 
Wild English nature of moor and marsh, down 
and wood he studied, following Cox in his best 
period with an economy of means, with slowness 
often instead of haste, with a subtlety of truth 


and refinement to which Cox could not attain. He 
exhibited at the Water Color Society and the 
Royal Academy, was given the Legion of Honour 
decoration in France in 1878. He followed faith- 
fully the traditions of the earlier school of water 
color landscape artists, singling out the best of 
them to follow, De Wint and Cox. His vigorous 
method of handling his large views gave his work 
a very personal character and air of distinction. 
He painted broadly and omitted trivial details. 
His adjustment of the various features of his pic- 
tures, so as to fit them into his scheme, was mas- 
terly and his refinement of atmospheric effect 
especially intelligent, but his free expression did 
not prevent his respect for tradition. 


In conclusion I feel something akin to despair. 
The more I have read in books of reference and 
inspected many reproductions and a few origin- 
als, the more | feel we are at a loss here to pro- 
perly pursue this subject, and the more feeble 
have been my efforts to do you any real service. 


SYDNEY: TECHNICAL COLI Raa 
ARCHITECT U RAR Ge Ue 


HIF} most important thing at present before 

us is the announcement, by the committee, of 

two sketch competitions—one for pencil 
sketching and the other for water colour sketch- 
ing—each carrying first and second prizes of one 
guinea and a half guinea respectively. The sub- 
jects in each case must be of architectural inter- 
est and must be out of door. The minimum size 
is set down as seven inches by five inches. The 
closing date is in March, 1927, thus giving mem- 
bers something to keep them busy over the 
Christmas vacation. 


Attention is drawn also to the tennis tournaments 
which are being arranged for evening play dur- 
ing the vacation. Any who wish to enter, and who 
have not yet handed in their names, should do so, 
as soon as possible. Full particulars may be 
obtained from any member of the executive. 


We would like to see a more personal interest in 
our activities displayed by ex-students There 


are many things that the committee wish to push 
forward, in order to bring past and present stu- 
dents together, but find it well nigh impossible 
with so few ex-students on the roll of club mem- 
bers. 


‘hose members who will still be at the college 
next year will be particularly pleased to hear that 
the lighting is to be improved, over the vacation, 
by the installation of new fittings. | Unfortun- 
ately we were unable to have anything done in 
this connection in time for the annual examina- 
tion. However, we will probably appreciate them 
better under the more normal conditions. 


Speaking of lighting, we would remind members 
that there is still room for some “hand-made” 
lamps in the club room similar to those already in 
use. We want a complete set for the new year. 


Any members who have not yet obtined their new 
badges should do so without delay. 


— 
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To Architects and Builders. 
City Corner Sites. 


Notice is hereby given that owing to general City 
improvements and congestion of traffic urgently 
rendering necessary the splaying or rounding of 
buildings at the intersection of streets so as to 
provide greater visibility, the Council has de- 
cided, where practicable, that corners shall be 
splayed. 


In accordance with this decision, all building 
plans of these sites involving new erections or 
alterations to existing premises shall be submitted 
to the City Engineer and City Surveyor to con- 
sider the advisability of rounding the corner 
before the new building is erected or the altera- 
tions completed. 


Architects and Builders whose clients contem- 
plate such work can avoid any unnecessary delay 
in the approval of the plans if they immediately 
inform the City Architect of their intentions in 
order that the future building line may be deter- 
mined prior to the completion of the plans. 


The Council desires to give every assistance to 
Owners, Architects and Builders in the prepara- 
tion of their plans, and earnestly requests their 
co-operation and support in effecting these 
improvements. 


W.G, LAYILOR: 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Sydney. tst December, 1926. 
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AN INTIMATE THEATRE. 


The work of constructing a new theatre for J. C. 
Williamson Ltd. on a corner site opposite His Majesty’s 
Theatre, having a frontage of iooft. to Exhibition 
Street and 135 ft. to Lonsdale Street, will be com- 
menced almost immediately, to plans by Mr. Albion 
H. Walkeley, F.I.V.1.A., and Mr. C. N. Hollinshed, 
A.R1I.B.A. The theatre, which will have a capacity 
of about 1,coo, ond will take nine months to com- 
plete, will not have either an upper circle or a gallery. 
The lighting, accoustics, ventilation, and other features 
will be of the latest types, and special facilities will 
be installed for the rapid handling of scenery. Sir 
George Tallis said yesterday that the erection of this 
theatre would enable the firm to produce many plays 
which had not been practicable or satisfactory in 
larger theatres. The reception the public had given 
the Barrie plays presented by the Boucicault company 
had indicated that there was room for such a theatre 
in Melbourne, to be devoted to a continuous series of 
similar productions for which the ordinary theatre was 
not suitable. One of the objects of the new theatre 
was to house the repertory theatre organisation which 
had been initiated in Sydney by J. and N. Tait, and 
carried on for some years in conjunction with Mr. 
Gregan McMahon, and which will play a season of 
at least three months in every year at the new theatre. 
The theatre, he hoped, would be opened with the pro- 
duction by Dion Boucicault end Irene Vonbrugh of 
a new series of plays——Melbourne “Argus.” 


BRISBANE’S BUILDING LAWS. 


New building ordinances of the Brisbane City Coun- 
cil will become operative this week. Thev are contained 
in a bulky volume, and every type of building, from 
the modest cottage to the largest permissable “sky- 
scraper,” comes within their jurisdiction. 


Most of the ordinances are similar to those of the old 
council. But they have been enlarged by several im- 


portant clauses and brought up to date. The city 
architect (Mr. A. H. Forster) drafted the ordinances, 
and before bringing them to finality he did a great 
deal of preliminary research work. He carefully studied 
the building regulations of other capital cities, and 
also cited those of English and American cities. At 
the same time he carefully provided for conditions 
peculiar to Brisbane. 


G-eat care was exercised in determining the maximum 
height of buildings in first-class areas. The T. & G. 
Building and Ascot Chambers have reached the maxi- 
mum height permitted in streets of similar width to 
that of Queen Street. Mr. Forster considers the maxi- 
mum height allowed is a happy medium—high enough 
for an impressive and dignified building, but not so 
high as to overshadow other buildings or cause con- 
gestion of traffic in the streets. 


In streets and alleys 33 feet wide, and under, no build- 
ing shall be erected or altered to exceed in height 
four times the width of any street or alley to which 
it fronts, but such height shall not exceed a maximum 
of 82ft. 6in. for non-fireproof construction, or ooft- 
for fireproof construction. 


The height of buildings in streets over 33ft. wide 
may be increased six inches for every foot that the 
street exceeds 23ft. in width, but the maximum height 
shall’ be tooft. for non-fireproof construction, and 
132ft. for fireproof construction. These limitations, 
however, do not apply to a church or chanel, nor to 
o-namental towers, domes, or architectural features of 
decoration. 


Provision is made in the new laws for a zoning system. 
The city has been divided into first and second class 
areas. 2rd in the former only buildings of fireproof 
material can be erected. ‘These areas have been fur- 
ther subdivided into one storey and two storey dis- 
tricts, which means that in only certain specified places 
con buildings of less than two storeys be erected. The 
principal thoroughfares of the city, South Brisbane, 
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and Fortitude Valley are classified as first class two- 
storey areas. The ordinances of course, do not apply 
to buildings in existence, or which have been com- 
menced before the ordinances came into force. 


Greater control is given to the council over flats and 
the new laws consist of conditions of decency, comfort, 
and privacy for flat dwellers. Permission must be 
obtained before any building can be converted into 
flats and plans of the remodelling scheme must be ap- 
proved by the city architect. 


Any building hereafter erected, constructed or al- 
tered to contain flats, apartments or tenements shall 
not occupy more than 50 per cent. of the allotment 
of land on which it stands. But when the building 
is not more than three storeys in height it may occupy 
two-thirds of the allotment. Such buildings shall not 
be erected nearer to the boundary between the allot- 
ment on which it stands and any adjoining allotment 
than five feet for a building of one storey above the 
ground, seven feet for two storeys, and 18in. addi- 
tional for each extra storey. Within each flat there 
shall be a bathroom, water closet (if sewerage is 
available), and a kitchen. Provision also is made for 
privacy within each flat, and for sound-proof walls. 


In a residential area no building or part thereof shall 
be erected or permitted within 16ft. of the alignment 
of the street which the front of the building faces, 
or within 7ft. of the alignment of any side street. 

Elaborate provisions have been made for the preven- 
tion of fire in theatres, hotels, clubs, boarding houses, 
and shops. Exterior walls, floors and staircases must 
be formed of fire-resisting material, and fire-fighting 
appliances must be installed.—‘“Daily Mail,” Brisbane. 


AUCKLAND Se Gi G+Ci ties. 


The report of the Civic Centre Commission Sir John 
Sulman, Mr. S. Hurst Seagear and Mr. W. E. Bush— 
was presented last evening to a meeting of the special 
committee of the City Council, at which the other 
members of the council were present by invitation. The 
report was read by Sir John Sulman, and the commit- 
tee decided to refer it to the council for considera- 
tion. 


The commission has recommended the development of 
a civic centre including the civic square area and 
comprising a considerable extent of property on the 
eastern side of Queen Street. For the accommodation 
of the municipal staffs, it proposes the erection of a 
building similar to the existing Town Hall, in archi- 
tectural treatment, on a site at the junction of Wake- 
field Street. The Art Gallery would be placed on 
the civic square area, and on the corner of Queen Street 
and Wellesley Street, a commercial building—-which 
might be a hotel—would be erected. 


On the eastern side of Queen Street, an area of equal 
extent would be required to be set aside for similar 
t-cvtment to that proposed on the western side, but 
this portion of the scheme might be postponed for 
‘any years. It would eventually include a municipal 
administrative building, while the Pacific Buildings 
would be altered to harmonise with the proposed com- 
mercial building on the opposite block. 


In its complete stage the civic centre would he ap- 
proached by a street 150 feet wide, flanked by two 
business blocks. Immediately south of them the square 
would open out to give a width of 300 feet between 
the Art Gallery and the new municipal building. Both 
the latter would have frontages 270 feet long, and 
their southern walls would be rro feet north of the 


apex of the present Town Hall, giving an open space 
450 feet long by 300 feet wide. ‘his square would be 
closed architecturally on the south by the ‘town Hall 
and the new office buiiding, connected by a bridge 
spanning Queen Street. 


The ccmmission stggests that the scheme should be 
undertaken in two programmes. ‘The first would com- 
prise the first portion of the Art Gallery, the Town 
Hall extension, nd the lay-out of the western side of 
the centre, re_uiring a loan of £630,000, and involving 
a net charge of £8,450, which would be covered byoa 
rate of one penny in the pound. The second might 
be postponed until the first loan had been repaid by 
the accumulated sinking fund. It would require a loan 
of £383,000, and the net charge would be £11,145.— 
“Herald,” Auckland, October 23. 


HAWTHORN’S NOVEL 
PROPOSAds 


A resolution agreeing to malze and adopt a new by-way 
regarding new buildings in the municipality was passed 
by special order at a meeting of the Hawthorn Council 
on Wednesday night. The new by-law, when gazetted, 
will make an important alteration in regard to the 
erection of a building of more than one storey in 
height in a residential area. The advent of residential 
flats together with the largely increased value of land 
has made the erection of buildings with several stories 
a likely possibility. An important provision in the new 
by-law is that when a building more than 12ft. high 
is e.ected, the distance from the boundary line of 
the allotment of land shall be increased by 1ft. for 
every additional 3ft. in height. The reason for this 
proposal is that occupiers of houses on allotments ad- 
joining high buildings shall not be deprived of a fair 
share of natural light. Another provision in the new 
by-law relates to the erection of public buildings, such 
as churches, halls, or theatres, in a residential street. 
At present, in the municipality of Hawthorn, a private 
house must be built not less than 15ft. back from a 
front footpath, but a church or other public building 
may be built right up to the footpath. When the new 
proposal becomes law, no distinction will be made 
between public and private buildings. In any residential 
area all buildings will have to comply with the require- 
ments of the new by-law. Although the by-law was 
formally passed by the Hawthorn Council on Wednes- 
day, several coucillors expressed doubts regarding its 
practicability. There is a possibility that it will be 
amended considerably before it is gazetted—Melbourne 
“Argus.” 


SMALL HOUSE PLAN SERVICE 
BUREAU. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
above Bureau have been compiled and are now in the 
hands of the Attorney General’s Department, with the 
application for license to register under the Companies 
Act of N.S.W. 


As% soon as registration is complete, a competition for 
designs for Small Houses, open to all Architects of 
N.S.W., is to be held. It is proposed to limit the 
size of houses, the maximum being 1300 square feet 
to include all floors, walls, verandahs, porches, ete. 
Approximately thirty designs will be required to start 
with. £50 is to be paid for each of the accepted de- 
signs. Short notice only will be given of the Com- 
petition, and as it may be advertised before the next 
issue of “Architecture,” this preliminary notice is given 
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to all members of the Institute so that they may anti- 
cipate it and get their designs under way. A draft 
copy of conditions of Competition may he seen at the 
Institute Rooms. 


NEXT FIVE YEARS. 


How far will the metropolitan boundaries extend in 
ten years’ time? This question occurs naturally to 
those who have marked the recent wonderful growth 
of Sydney. Since 1921 more than 50,000 new houses 
have been built, and a much higher figure should be 
recorded during the next five years. 


Sydney is now the second city in the British Empire 
—its population being exceeded only by that of Lon- 
don, the hub of the world. The gain since 1924 has 
been 100,000, and the total for the metropolis is approxi- 
mately 1,250,000. In another ten years the 2,000,000 
mark should be reached.—Sydney “Sun.” 


ARCH beer akAL STUDENTS: 
COPY OF RECOMMENDATION from the Educa- 


tion Committee. Received and adopted by Council at 
meeting held 19th October, 1926:— 


RECOMMENDED TO COUNCIL THAT provi- 
sion shall be made in the Articles of Association 
that students of the Sydney University and ‘lech- 
nical College be eligible to be registered as pro- 
bationers at a fee of five shillings per annum; then, 
on being registered as students, they shall pay an 
annual fee of ten shillings and sixpence. 


THAT students of the University School of Ar- 
chitecture and Technical College Diploma Course 
who have passed three years’ examinations shall 
be exempt from passing an Intermediate Exami- 
nation. 


THAT other applicants applying to be registered 
as students must pass an examination similar to 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate before they can become 
registered. 


NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL, 


Having visited the Eastern States as chairman of the 
Beard of Assessors appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to adjudicate upon the competitive designs for 
the Australian national war memorial, Sir ‘Talbot Hobbs 
returned to Perth yesterday by the Great Western 
express. Sir Talbot said that the memorial was to 
be erected in a commanding position at Villers-Bre- 
tonneux, at cost of £100,000. ‘The board had selected 
several designs that had been despatched for final 
adjudication to the Royal Institute of Architects, Lon- 
don. Many of the designs submitted were of a high 
standard, but exceeded the cost permitted by the 
authorities—“The West Australian.” 


BIS lORI@. CHURCH. 


The historic church of St. John the Baptist, Can- 
berra, requires the expenditure of £1500 for restora- 
tion work, and, as it is considered that the church 
forms a link between the Canberra of the last century 
and the Canberra of to-morrow, an Australian-wide 
appeal is being made for this amount. ‘The original 
church was commenced in May, 1841, and was built 
by Mr. Robert Campbell, M.L.C., who was Sydney’s 
first mercantile trader. It was consecrated in March, 
1845, and in 1872 an extension of the nave was built 
by Mr. George Campbell. In the succeeding two years 
Mr. John Campbell, M.L.C., added the chancel. ‘The 
original tower, built in 1845, was removed in 1864, 
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and the present tower was added in 1870, while a 
spire surmounted the work in 1878. Canon F. G. Ward, 
ot Canberra, is making the appeal.——‘Sydney Morning 
Herald.” 


SOmE.COURSE, ARCHPLBCIUR 
Travelling to Melbourne on the liner Otranto, which 
reached Fremantle from England yesterday, was Dr. 
A. M. Mackenzie, an expert in golf course architecture, 
who has been engaged by the Koyal Melbourne Golf 
Club to remodel its links. Dr. Mackenzie graduated 
in medicine, but his enthusiasm for golf led him to 
devote the whole of his attention to studying the layout 
of courses. He has designed courses throughout Eng- 
land and the United States of America, and is the 
author of a publication dealing with the study of golf 
architecture. He said that one of his principal aims, 
when designing a course, was to make every feature 
so natural that a stranger could not distinguish it from 
a natural formation. During the war he was in 
charge of the camouflage schools, and was the origi- 
nator of many of the devices used for disguising army 
operations—“ West Australian.” 


ACIS OF CORR Tine 


“Sydney is the most sordid city in the world for 
colour,” said Sir Bertram Mackennal, R.A., in opening 
the exhibition of Sydney Ure Smith’s works at the 
Macquarie Galleries. Yet the city, he added, was 
so situated that it demanded colour. In London a 
man had a yellow door if he wanted it, but bright 
colours were needed more here. This place had no 
right to put up with what might suit the more sombre 
atmosphere of the Midlands, in England. He had been 
struck with the queer Georgian effects in some of the 
buildings depicted*by Mr. Smith. The effect of a pic- 
ture depended a good deal on the wall on which it 
was hung. A delicately drawn work had little chance 
on heavy wall paper with elaborate designs. He found 
in Sydney homes, wall papers which were used in 
England many years ago. He only wished people here 
had some of the delightful wall papers which were 
used in England to-day. 


Ae CH HONOUR: 


On the recommendation of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the King has bestowed 
the Royal Gold Medal on Professor Ragnar Ostberg, 
the architect who designed the Stockholm Town Hall. 
This is one of the highest honours in the gift of 
the profession. 


REMINDERS. 
ANNUAL MEETING.—Members are notified that the 
date of the Annual Meeting has been fixed for TUES- 
DAY, 8th February, 1927, and that there will be no 
monthly General Meeting held in January. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION.—Members are reminded 
that the Annual Exhibition will be held about the 
beg-nning of June, 1927, and are requested to get de- 
signs well in hand in anticipation. 

JOSELAND PRIZE.—Students are reminded that the 
conditions of this prize are obtainable at the office of 
the Institute. 

BRONZE MEDAL COMPETITION.—Students are 
reminded that conditions for this competition are 
obtainable at the office of the Institute. 
DIPLOMAS.—Members who have not yet received 
their diplomas are reminded that there are still a 
number unclaimed in the office of the Institute. 
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Pure Porcelain Enamelled Baths 
Non-Pcisonous, Absolutely Leadless and 


always keep their original colour 


Also Sinks, Basins, Cement Tubs and the 
famous FOREMAN Two-gallon and Multi. 
flush Cistern. 


Established on Australian Market since 1885 
Write for particulars and prices 
No connection with comb.ne 


R. FOREMAN & SON 


Limited 


Chapel Street, Marrickville, Sydney. 
Telephone L1473, Br621 


Showroom : Wingello House, Martin Lane, (off Pitt Street, 
Telephone, 5W 6592 


Sydney. 


“Vhsyy % 
Gig 


ALL PARTS STANDARDISED 


Fitted in the principal buildings 
throughout Australia. 
WAYGOOD OTIS (Aust.) PTY. LTD. 


4 Nithsdale t., Sydney. 80 Queen’s Bridge $t., Melbourne, 
Albert House, Albert Street, [risbane. Tyrrell Euildings, 
Telford Street, Newcastle. 
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FOR LEVELS OR DRAWING 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Consult 


FE. ESDAILE & SONS 
Esdaile House 
42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Phone B2210 


‘Repairs and cAdjustments of any kind 


STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK 
of the highest class 


Australian and British 
Rolled Steel Joists, 


Broad Flange Beams, 
(Grey Process ) 
etc. 


LUKE MURAS LTD. 


Powell Street, Waterloo 
Sydney 
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 DORMAN, LONG & Co. Ltd. 
Capital £12,500,000 
Steel Manufacturers. Middlesbrough, England 


Four of the Thirty-one Blast Furnaces we have in operation 


All raw material is drawn from our own mines, colleries, quarries, etc ; 
and is manufactured into Basic Open Hearth Steel in our own works. 


Steel Frame Buildings and Steel Bridges a Speciality 


BS TVA Seb 


SYDNEY BRANCH—CITY OFFICE : DALTON HOUSE, 115 PITT STREET. 
Telephones : B7457 (3 lines). Telegrams : “Girders,” Sydney. Stockyard and Works: Ralph Street, Alexandria. 


MELBOURNE BRANCH—OFFICE and WORKS: GRANT STREET, SOUTH MELBOURNE. 
Telephones Central 6491 (3 lines). Telegrams : “Girders,” Melbourne. 


22,000 tons of Steel Joists, Sections and Plates in stock in Australia 
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“LYSAGHT’S” 


GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED IRON 


GALVANIZED PLAIN IRON 


AND ‘ 


connuahren C.R.C.A. BLACK SHEETS 


Unrivalled for 
Quality, Durability, Uniformity & Finish 


JOHN LYSAGHT (Australia) LIMITED 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE and PERTH. 


PAINTS WHITE LEAD VARNISHES 


Satisfaction 


in your finished work depends upon the paint 
and varnish giving satisfactory service. 


And yet it’s so very easy to make sure of good 
results by using the correct Berger Finish for 
whatever type or condition of Surface con- 
fronts you. 


There is a Reliable Berger Product for Every Need 


MANUFACTURED AT RHODES NEW SOUTH WALES. BY 
The House of Berger 


ENAMELS 


(SPESTABLISHED ®& 
, IN LONDON : 
6 
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A Useful Lining 


and Roofing Material 
Inexpensive — Gasy to cA pply 
He: we illustrate a shingle sheeting that is 


effective as a covering for spires and mans- 
ard roofs. It may be employed also, as a 
gable filling, or as a lining to balconies. 


Unlike other forms of shingling, this material is 
fire-safe, and insect proof. Besides being easy to 
apply, it does not need frequent nor expensive 
painting. 


We supply Shingle Sheeting No. 1504, in galvan- 
ised Steel, at the moderate rate of 8/9 per 6 ft. by 
3 ft, Sheet. Other Wunderlich materials of similar 
utility are available — if of interest to you, please 
ask us to forward our free catalogue illustrating 


No. 1504 
Shingle Sheeting. 


Supplied in Sheets, 6 ft. x 3 ft. the designs. 
WUNDERLICH LIMITED, MANUFACTURERS 
Showrooms : Baptist St., Redfern Branch at King St., Newcastle 


Build for Permanence 


The extra for*Armco” rust resisting galvanised 
EP ony, sheets is only a very small percentage of the cost of 
pRMCS a building, but sheets which corrode quickly will 


cause endless trouble and expense. 


“Armco”sheets stand alone as the best produced 
in the world, owing to their purity (guaranteed 
99-84 per cent. pure iron). 


Why hesttate to use the best ? 
Full stocks on hand — any quantity supplied. 


Galvanised, Corrugated, 24 G. 5 to 12 ft. 
26G. 5 to 10 ft. 
Galvanised, Plain, 16 G. to 26G. 


“ARMCO” AUSTRALIAN AGENCY 


Box 1088 G.P.O., Sydney. 387 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. Phones: City 3173 3189 M3695 


s.A. Branch—Worando Buildings, Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 
Queensland Branch—Creek Street, Brisbane. 

W.A. Branch—Wellington Buildings, William Street, Perth. 
Agents for Victoria and Tasmania——Messrs. Gibson Battle (Melb.) 
Pty. Limited, 84 William Street, Melbourne. 
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View of SPILLWAY during Great Flood, 1925. 
BURRINJUCK DAM. 24oft. high—x6oft. thick at base —18ft. at top. Storage 31,000,000,000 cubic feet. 


Built throughout with “UNION” Brand CEMENT. The Cement which stands supreme under every Test. 
THE COMMONWEALTH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


Manufactured at Portland, N.S.W. by 
Office : 4 O;CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 


ee ; 
Tr \ As Shines like Silver and Does Not Tarnish 
: In homes, buildings or wherever an Aluminium Enamel finish 


© ‘e is required you'll find nothing to equal Silvova’s smooth bril- 
liance. 


LN 
| 


Silvova is the finest and brightest Aluminium Enamel ever produced. It 
spreads freely and evenly, has great covering power, and positively will not 
form to a solid mass if allowed to stand in a tin. 


It is an ideal finish for Eleva:or Cages, Stairway Ironwork, Grills and every 
other wood or iron surface in or out of doors. 


Silveva has a heat resistance up to 450 deg. F. and for this reason is unequall- 
ed for painting Radiators, Steam, Gas and Water Pipes, Boilers, etc. 


Wm. DOCKER LTD. 


Fine Varnishes, Paints and Enamels. 


McCauley Street, Alexandria, Sydney, 


W™ DOCKER’S 
@ 


Just to convince you we w.ll 
send a generous sample to 
use in your home. Write 
to-day. 


ALUMINIUM ENAMEL ff 
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Architects specifying for “Home Decorations” will find lasting satisfaction in our “Specialities.” 
KEYSTONA “Flat Finish” for Interiors. DEGRAH A\“Decorative” Wood Finish 
TZINOLIN “Non-Poisonous”Pure Zinc Paint. EDELVICE“White Enamel” “yay” 


TY LORS (Aust.) LTD., 13 Bridge St., Sydney 


Queensland Branch : 173 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane. 


ARCHITECTS! WOOD STEEL 


ROLLER SHUTTERS 


S ify Malley’s Skyligh 
peciive nage, s kyilgnis OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


«Made for every roof 
under the sun” 


Automatic Fire 
Shutters and 


LZ Fire-proofDoors 
Manufactured 
“Malley’s Skylights give light and ventilation by 
to any room, verandah, garage, studio, factory, 
etc, Easily installed on roofs of any material, 
strong, well made and adjustable to all weather 
conditions. We are specialists in sheet metal 
work of all classes. Send for full particulars. Ri ch ar d Bra dy & Sons Lt d 
See our display of Sanitary Ware and Tiles. 30 Brid ReGen 
ri ge oad, eve 
Malley 4 Phones W103 
Showrooms : 115 Pitt St., Sydney. The Basement of N.S.W. Agents for 
Marshall’s Patent Garage Door Hangers 


Dalton House, between Martin Place and Hunter Street 
New Phone, BW2786 (5 lines) 
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Superb 
=4 Floor and Wall 
Tiling 


S WANS LL TVG 


Showroom: 304 PITT:STREEM iSxe p> NEw 


Decorative Marble Work 


PETRUCCO, DREELIN & GAMBLE 
MARBLE AND TERRAZZO WORKERS AND PAVIORS 


~MADDISON LANE, REDFERN PHONE: RED saz 


WILSON’S SPA'N PSH Teles 


(Patent Interlocking) 
THE DISTINCTIVE ROQOE AT\A REASONABLE. COS2 


gl ake ofl Da be” MARSEILLES PATTERN TILES ‘Bae 
manufactured in the following colours : 
GREEN MUNTZ METAL SEMI-GLAZED CHOCOLATES 
RED BUFF BRINDLED 


W. WEDL S:O N= & “Gr eE-ED. 


Master Slaters, Tilers and Shinglers 
Phone F1121 (2 lines) 36 ELIZABETH ST., PADDINGTON Phone Fr121 (2 lines) 
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STRENGTH. 


PERMAN 


& BEAUTY 


Concrete is capable of beauty as well 
as strength. It adapts itself to the 
severely simple style or the delicate 
traceries of elaborate decorative 
schemes. Structures intended for 
permanence are best built of con- 
crete. It resists fire, vermin and vi- 
bration. It withstands the wear of 
the weather and actually grows 
stronger with age. 


The uniform quality and extra high 
compressive strength of Kandos 
Portland Cement make it ideal for 
the manufacture of good concrete for 
any purpose. Every bag of Kandos 
is guaranteed to conform to the speci- 
fications of the Australian Govern- 
ments and to the tests laid down by 
the Australian Commonwealth En- 
gineering Standards Association. 


Write for concrete facts regarding any 
specific work you contemplate undertaking. 


RANDOS CEMENT CODETD, 64 PITT ST, SYDNEY 
Phones : B6741, B6742 


KAN 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
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This black, cream and 
green colour scheme, so 
highly suitable for its 
sutroundings, could 
only be obtained by the 
use of our tiles. 

Whether you desire such a 
treatment at a moderate cost, 
or contemplate a richer tiled 


dado, you cannot do better 
than select from us. 


Quality for quality our 


prices are the lowest. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, PARRAMATTA;ROAD 
Architect: Sidney Warden, Esq. Builder: Messrs. H. W. Thompson Ltd. 


INDENT TRADING COU EIMi = 


Importers of Wall and Floor Tiles and Architectural Terrico‘ta. 
Phone B4o72 YARALLA CHAMBERS <109 PITT SEREBETASYDONEY 


Representatives throughout Australasia. 


Malthoid Roofing has been giving absolute | 
satisfaction on hundreds of Australia’s fin- 
est buildings for a score of years. Malthoid 
is the ideal water-proofer for flat roofs, for 
flashings and the like. Used as floor-cover- 
ing over wood or concrete Malthoid gives 
extraordinary wear under heavy traffic. 


STERLING 


EGG-SHE L LjBiAe 
VARNIS#ia 


For First-Class Finish. 


Does not mark or show white scratches. 


The Paraffine Companies Inc. 


(Edward Houchins. Australasian Manager) 


Challis House, Sydney. 

Agents : 
Sydney: Holdsworth, Macpherson & Co. The Temple Roofing Co. 
Queensland: N.Z. Loan and Mercantile Assurance. Co, Ltd. 
Melbourne: Brooks Robinson & Co.Ltd. J. Murray More Pty. Ltd. 
Adelaide: T. A. Powell & Co. Ltd. 
Perth: Millars’ Timber & T. Co. Ltd. 
Auckland: John Burns & Co. Ltd. 
Wellington: G. F. Wilson Coy. 
Christchurch: Ashby, Bergh & Co. Ltd. 
Dunedin: Donald Stuart Ltd. 
Hobart: Charles Davis Ltd. 
Launceston: J. T. Gunn Pty. Ltd. 


All Sterling Products are made under our Personal 
Supervision. 


; ee ae 
“Not the same as others” — =e 
(CPI 
M | . ) AUSTRALIA. 
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Expanded Steel and Concrete 
Products Co. 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 9 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY 
Phone B3025 


Reinforcing Bars 
Expanded Steel 
Metal Lathings 
Exmet 
Pudlo 
Concrete Plant 


Our Engineers Co-operate with cArchitects in Preparing Designs of any Concrete 
Structure 


Trachyte and Granite We have installed at our works 


the most up-to-date machinery 


LOVERIDGE & HUDSON for working the above materials. 


379-381 CLEVELAND STREET REDFERN 
Phone Red. 277 


Quarries Bowral samples. 


Write us for estimates and 


FRANK G. pas pcan FOR A BETTER LOOKING 


O’BRIEN oS GLAS oF 


NOTE—For quick work, prints are dried by our Electric 
PLANS REPRODUCED “=== 
Blue Prints Black and White Prints Sepia Prints H. E. G ARRA W A Xe 


Rolyt Chambers, 13 Bridge St., Sydney. 
Tracings and drawings of all descriptions copied. Drawings accurately traced if fee Electric (Right opposite old address) 
light printing a speciality. Plans mounted. All drawing office material stocke Tel. B3873 Established 1893 
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For Timber SERVICE 


Large stocks of every variety of 
Builders’ and Timber users’ 
requirements in Timber, Ply- 
wood and Joinery. 


Huge stocks of thoroughly 
seasoned floorings of every 
description and our milling is 
unequalled. We have installed 
only most modern and efficient 
machinery and the fini: hofour 
manufactured linesis perfect 


necessitating no further expense 
to the buyer. 

Thoroughly seasoned Queens- 
land and Pacific Maple always 
available. We ean quote bed- 
rock prices for genuine Red 
Pacific Maple in joinery, skirt- 
ings, architraves, etc. 
Prompt delivery anywhere by 
motor—give us one opportun- 
ity of showing what our 


SERVICE means. 


DAVIES & FEHON LTD. 


Timber Merchants and Importers 


Hill Street, Pyrmont 


Phone No. MW 2716 (5 lines) 


The use of 


“PF ROLIME” 


Straight Cement Mortars 


Increases the strength, improves the plasticity, makes for 


greater adhesion, is watertight, and reduces the cost. 


SPECIFY: Frolime 1, Cement 1, Sand 6 


(Compressive strength 3100 lbs. per square inch). 


MOUNT FROME LIME LTD. 
4 Bridge Street, Sydney. 


Phones B 7865, B 4826 | 
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MATERIALS 


Notice to Architects and Builders :—To the following reputable firms all architects 
and builders are sincerely recommended to apply for the acquirement of materials, 
since it is due to their support and the excellence of their wares that‘‘Architecture” 
is made possible as a journal with an opportunity for development. 


ARCHITECTS MATERIALS. 
E. HEsdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND FIBROUS PLASTER SHEETS. 
James Hardie & Coy. Ltd., Cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets, Sydney. 
AWNINGS. 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
Expanded Steel, 9 Martin Place. 
ART METAL WORKS. 
G. E: Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
BATHROOM FITTINGS. 
Doulton & Coy., Ltd., 193 Clarence Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd.,. 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
ales Blectric Bath Heaters, Little George Street, 
ity. 
BEAVER BOARD. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
BELLS. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
BITUMINOUS ROLL ROOFINGS. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Paraffine Coy., 1la Castlereagh Street. 
BRONZE-SHEATHED DOORS. 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 
CEMENT. 
Commonwealth Portland Cement Coy., Ltd. 4 
O’Connell Street. 
Kandos Cement Coy., Ltd., 39 Hunter Street. 
CEILING LIGHTS. 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 
CEILINGS, PARTITIONS AND WALL BOARDS. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
James Murray Ltd, 694 Parramatta Road, 
CONCRETE WATER PROOFING COMPOUNDS. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
CRANES 


{uke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
JAMPCOURSE. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 


Streets. 
G. BE. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
BE. Esdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
“FIBERLIC”’ BUILDING BOARD. 
James Hardie & Coy. Ltd., Cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets, Sydney. 
Rapid Electric Coy., Little George Street, City. 
FIRE PROTECTION, FIRE DOORS. 
Wormald Bros., Ltd., Young Street, Waterloo. 
Protex Safe and Lock Coy., Ltd., 3 Barrack Street, 
City: 
FLOORINGS. 
Manco Flooring Coy., 77-79 Buckland Street, City. 
GALVANISED IRON. 
Ameo Iron Coy., 387 George Street. 
John Lysaght (Australia), Ltd., 8 Spring Street. 
R. Tohnston. Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
GENERAL MOULDING. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
GLASS. 
Brooks, Robinson & Coy., Ltd., 59 & 65 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne. 
Tames Sandy & Coy., George Street, Svdney. 
O’Brien, Allen Street, Waterloo. 
GUTTERING AND RIDGING. 
Armeo Tron Coy., 387 George Street. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. * 
GATES AND FENCES. 
James Hardie, enr. York and Wynyard Streets. 
John Lysaght (Australia), Ltd., 8 Spring Street. 
G. EE. Grane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 


HEATING AND HOT WATER SUPPLY. 
Rapid Hlectric Coy. 
INDENTED STEEL BARS. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
Ixxpanded Steel, 9 Martin Place. 
IRON WORKERS. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
LEVELS. 
EK. Esdaile & Sons, 42 Hunter Street. 
LIFTS 
Waygood Otis (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., 9 Nithsdale Street 
Sydney. 
“LUXFER” FIRE-RESISTING GLAZING. 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 


MAILING CHUTES. 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 
MARBLE WORK. 
Odling Anslem & Sons, 506 Riley Street. 
G EH. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Melocco Bros., 37 Parramatta Rd., Forest Lodge. 
Frees uecay Dreelin & Gamble, Maddison Rd., Red- 
fern. 
MALTHOID. 
Malthoid. 
METAL CEILING. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
METAL LATHINGS. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
METAL STAMPINGS. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
MONOLITHIC FLOORS. ; 
James Bell & Coy., .Pty. Ltd., 109 Pitt Street, 
Sydney. 
OILS. 


Meggitt, Ltd., 26 King Street. 
ORNAMENTAL GATES AND FENCES. 
Dobson Wormald. 
James Hardie & Coy., Ltd., cnr. York and Wynyard 


Streets. 
ORNAMENTAL ELECTRO COPPER GLAZING. 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS. : 
Brook Robinson & Co., Ltd., Margaret Street, 


PAINTS AND PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
G. EB. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
digutes Hardie & Coy., Ltd., enr. York and Wynyard 
Streets. 
James Sandy & Coy. 326 George Street, Sydney. 
L. A. Cormack, 4 Underwood Street. 
eee oe Bee & Sons, Ltd., Rhodes, near Sydney, 


Meggitt, Ltd., 26 King Street. 
Sterling Varnish Coy., Bourke Road & Huntley 
Street, Alexandria. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt £ treet. 
PAVINGS. 
Granolite. 15 Franklin Street, Glebe. 
PLAN COPYING AND REPRODUCING. 
Commercial Copying Coy., 8a Castlereagh Street. 
H. E. Garraway, 18 Bridge Street. 
POTTERY. 
James Murray Ltd. 604 Parramatta Road, 
REINFORCING BARS (CONCRETE). 
Trussed Concrete Steel Coy. (Aust.), Ltd., York 
and Wynyard Streets, Sydney. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOORS. 
James Belli& Coy, ety. Intd= 109 Ptt* Street 
Sydnev. 
ROLLER SHUTTERS. 
Wormald Bros., Ltd.. Young Street. Waterloo. 
Richard Brady, 20 Bridge Road, Glebe. 
ROOFINGS. 
G. E. Crane & Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
James Hardie & Coy. Ltd., Cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets, Sydney. 
W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
John Danks & Sons Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
James Murray Ltd. 604 Parramatta Road, 
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SANITARY FITTINGS. 
Armco Iron Australian Agency, 387 George Street. 


Doulton & Coy., Ltd., 193 Clarence Street 

G. E. Crane Sons Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 

John Danks & Sons Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Tylars (Aust. Ltd.), 18 Bridge Street. 

R. Forman & Sons Ltd. 


SHOP FRONT SPECIALITIES. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 


SKYLIGHTS AND DOMES. 
Brook Robinson & Co., 


STEEL FRAMES AND FITTINGS. 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 
G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
Expanded Steel, 9 Martin Place. 


STEEL REINFORCEMENTS (CONCRETE). 

Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterloo. 

R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., 28 O’Connell 
Street. 

Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Coy. (Aust.), Ltd., 
York and Wynyard Streets, Sydney. 

Expanded Steel, 9 Martin Place. 


STEEL AWNINGS, 
Richard Brady, 20 Bridge Road, Glebe. 


STEEL WORK (ARCHITECTURAL). 
Luke Muras Ltd., Powell Street, Waterlow. 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. 
R. Johnston, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
Richard Brady, 20 Bridge Road, Glebe. 
Expanded Steel, 9 Martin Place. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
Wm. Adams & Coy., Ltd., 175 Clarence Street. 


SAFES, STRONG ROOM DOORS. 
Protex Safe and Lock Coy., Ltd., 3 Barrack Street. 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Richard Brady, 20 Bridge Road, Glebe. 


Ltd., Margaret Street, 


ARCHITECTURE 


STOVES. 
John Danks & Son Pty., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Rapid Electric Coy., 95a Pitt Street, Sydney. 
STONE-CUTTERS. 
Loveridge & Hudson, Cleveland Street, Redfern. 
TERRA COTTA WARE. 
W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
Indent Trading Coy., 109 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


James Murray Ltd., 604 Parramatta Road, 
TIMBER. 
Davis & Fehon, Hill Street, Pyrmont. 
TILES. 
G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Maxwell Porter, 107 Redfern Street, Redfern. 


W. Wilson & Coy., Ltd., 36 Elizabeth Street, Padd. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
John Danks & Sons, Ptd., Ltd., 324-330 Pitt Street. 
Indent Trading Coy. Ltd., 109 Pitt Street, Sydney. 
VARNISHES. 
Sterling Varnish Coy., Bourke Road and Huntley 
Street, Alexandria. 
James Sandy & Coy., 326 George Street. 
Major Bros & Coy., Ltd., 163 Clarence Street. 
W. Docker, Macauley Street, Alexandria. 
Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 16 and 18 Young Street. 
VENTILATORS. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
WALL BOARD. 
James Hardie & Co., Ltd., Cnr. York and Wynyard 
Streets, Sydney. 
WALL PAPERS:. 
James Sandy & Coy., 326 George Street. 
WINDOWS. 
Dobson Wormald, Philip House, Philip Street. 
Waterloo. 
ZINC WORK. 
G. E. Crane & Sons, Ltd., 33-35 Pitt Street. 
Wunderlich Ltd., Baptist Street, Redfern. 
WROUGHT IRON WORK. 
McFarlane, Agent, Edwin Woods Pty. Ltd., Kembla 
Buildings, Margaret Street. 


Helio Blue and Sepia prints. 
Specifications and Documents Typed. 


PLANS REPRODUCED 


ALLDRITFT & ALR 


REMINGTON CHAMBERS, 
86 PITT STREET, (Just below Martin Place), SYDNEY 


All Work called for and delivered. Same Day Service Guaranteed to 
Country Clients, Telephone B4655 


INNES-BELL 
HOLLOW BLOCKS 


for 
REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


Interior of Orwell Garage 
Darlinghurst 


Spans : 33ft. x 32ft 6 inches 


Architects : Edmunds and Wright 
Engineer : Malcolm S. Stanley 


Full Particulars 


JAMES BELL |G COMPANY AP iy. L ID. 
109 PITT STREET, SYDNEY BW1677 
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SPECIAL SIZES ROLLED TO ORDER. 
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G.E.CRANE & SONS L™® 
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OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING BUILDERS MERCHANTS. 
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JAM E S M UR R AY IL SPIDY } Fibrous Plaster Manufacturer, 


Applied Art Ceilings, Cornices 
604 PARRAMATTA RD., PETERSHAM and Wall Decoration. Detail work 
Telephone, Works : Pet. 317 a speciality. ‘Best work guaranteed. 
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DECEMBER NUMBER 


Sixty Reproductions of Important Pictures. Colour Plates : Norman Lindsay, Sydney “Ure 
Smith, Lister Lister, John D. Moore, Howard Ashton, Harold Herbert. 


“he much discussed Felton Bequest Purchases are reproduced in this number for the benefit of 


those who have been unable to see the originals. 


AT ALL LEADING 7 / 6 BOOK SHOPS 


E C O Ceramic, Enamel and Marble Mosaic for Floors 
M 3 Is O Walls and Ceiling Decorations. 

S al Pe) Terrazzo and Herculite Pavements, Steps, Nosings, 
B R O : le e etc. Also Art Fibrous Ceilings. 


Telephone: MW1740. BOOGH SEREET, ANNAN DALE 


PLANS REPRODUCED COMMERCIAL 


Helios, Blue Prints, Sepia Prints. | We specialise in copying Blue Prints, Pencil COPYING COMPANY 


Drawings and Documents which cannot be reproduced by any other method. MENDES CHAMBERS 
Tracings Made, Plans and Maps Mounted. Drawing Materials Stocked. 8a CASTLERBAGH ST, SYDNEY 


Specifications and Quantities Typed. Duplicating and Multigraphing. PHONES : B6403 (2 lines), Br400 
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\\/ ee a room is to be 
dull and cold of aspect or 
bright and warm looking, rests 


chiefly on the treatment of the 
walls. A shade of colour makes 


all the difference. 
Using wallpaper, the happiest 


designs can be chosen for all 
rooms—each suited to the size 
and outlook of each particular 
room, yet all distinctive. Noneed 
for any monotony in treatment. 
A house can be decorated 
throughout at surprisingly low 
cost. 


Panelled wallpapers, adapted to 
any kind of room, are supplied 
from stock or made to order. 


Write or call for particulars. 


e 


JAMES SANDY 


& COLT Vile 
Phone BW 1941 
326-8 George Street, Sydney 
123 Scott Street, Newcastle 


ARECAILVE CP Gage 


“RIM U (Red Pine) 


for Flooring, Lining und Shecving.” 


Durable and of good appearance. 
Our Selected grade flooring makes 


a beautiful floor, suitable for pol- 
ishing if desired. 

Our Merchantable flooring is of 
good quality, and is recommended 
for use in Factories, Warehouses, 
etc., or for any purpose where low 
price and good wearing qualities 
are essential. ae 


We specialise in New Zealand 
White Pine and Rimu, and all 
grades are carefully selected and 
well seasoned. 


The Austral Box & Timber 


Co. Ltd. 
ABATTOIR ROAD, PYRMONT. 
Telephone : MW 2700 (two lines). 


DOULTON’S 3296 
FLUSHING VALVE 


IN 
NICKEL-PEATED 
BRASS 


The ideal bathroom — 
fitting for the up-to: 
date flat. 


MADE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Obtainable from every 
Store, stocking High- 
class Sanitary Fittings. 


DOULTON & CO. LTD. 
PAISLEY & LONDON ~ 
Australian Agency : 193 Clarence St., Sydney, 
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“Simplex” Reversible Type 
Steel Window Ornamental Type Steel Window Casement Type Steel Window 


Steel Windows of every description. We are the pioneers of the Industry in 
Australia. All windows manufactured by us and are sand blasted to remove scale 
and rust, then painted with anti-corrosive paint or metal sprayed if required. 


Steel Shelving (Adjustable) Steel Lockers, Cupboards, Library Shelving, etc. 


Steel Ornamental Steel Lift Enclosures, Lift Cars, Steel Office Partitions, Col- 
lapsible Gates. We are craftsmen in Ornamental Steelwork of every description. 


Bangor (Ball Bearing) Door Hangers. The Right Hanger at the Right Price. 


We are sole agents in the Commonwealth for metal spraying of steel windows by 


Schoop process carried out by Alumino-Thermice and Metal Sprayers Ltd. 


DOBSON, WORMALD 


LIMITED 


PEpucoibet © USES 1OSPELLEEEPSST. sy DN EY 


FACTORIES: Bangor Steel Window Works, Doody Street, Alexandria. 
Morehead Works, Morehead Street, Waterloo. 
Ornamental Steel Works, Marriott Street, Redfern 


BRANCHES: Melbourne, Brisbane Adelaide Perth 
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MANCO FLOORING CO. LTD. 


THE DEC EMIBE-ReN UM Behr 


ART IN AUSTRALIA 


Reproduces the much discussed Felton Beques 
purchases. 


Telephone City B3772 


WALTER FEEFRIES 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


N.Z. Insurance Buildings 
79 Pitt Street 
Sydney 


WALTER JEFFRIES 


A Tb AtSe El lie 


cA genuine white Portland Cement —unexcelled for Exterior and Interior Decoration. 


Phone B3287 


CEME New 


8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


The HOME 


Contains the first of our Special Monthly 
Sections on Domestic Architecture. 


Estab. 1885 


J. ANDERSON WOOD & SONS 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


Union Bank Chambers 
681% Pitt Fe 


treet 
YDNE 
’Phone: B 3932 


Pitts Building 
476 Collins Street 
MELBOURNE 
’Phone: Central 5810 


JOHNSON, CLAPHAM 


MORRIS LTD. 


28 O’Connell St., Sydney. 
Creek St., Brisbane. 


95 Queen St., Melbourne. 
40 Waymouth St., Adelaide. 


JOHNSON’S STEEL WIRE 
LATTICE 


fulfills every principle of Reinforced Concrete. 
Made in any length. 


No waste. Being made in exact sizes. 

No welded joints to depreciate the value of the steel 
Costs practically nothing to lay, as it unrolls like 
carpet. 

The finished jub shows a great saving in cost. 

No displacement of members is possible, as in the 


case of rods. 
MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


All classes of 
Structural Designs and Estimates prepared 
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“FIBROLITE” 


Asbestos Cement Sheets 


Whether required for exterior walls, interior 
walls, ceilings, partitions, gable ends, eaves, or 
for other purposes — you will ensure best re- 


sults by specifying the genuine“FIBROLITE.” 


“FIBROLITE” is composed of the best Port- 
land Cement and long, tough Asbestos Fibre. 
Manufactured under the exclusive “Hardie” 
Process, “Fibrolite” possesses maximum 
| strength and durability and is non-brittle. It 
is of uniform high quality. 


Catalogues, samples, and price list on request. 


James Hardie & Coy. Ltd. 
“Asbestos House” 
Cnr. York and Wynyard Sts., Sydney. 
Telephone : City 8456 


- Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 


Sirius House, 
Macquarie Place, 
Sydney 


Architect : 
Mr. C. W. Chambers 


Contractors : 
Messrs. Stuart Bros 


A concrete frame building, 
reinforced on the “Kahn” 
System. All steel reinforce- 
ments used in connection 
with the concrete work were 
designed and supplied by 
the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Coy. (Australia) Ltd. 


Sole Suppliers of “Kahr” Bars 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
(Australia) Ltd. 


| Cor. YORK and. WYNYARD STS. SYDNEY 
ENGINEER: Chas. A. Reed, M.I.Struc.E. 


FIRE RESISTING - 3 
- LIFT DOOR-, bo ksae 


# 


FIRE RESISTING GLAZING 


LUXFER y BRONZE SHEATHED DOORS 
GLAZING MAILING CHUTES 
APPROVED BY DESIGNS 8 ESTIMATES 
UNDERWRITERS SUBMITTED - - - 


BROOKS-ROBINSON':: 


KEMBLA BUILDING MARGAPET ST 
- SYDNEY - B3346, 
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When we claim suitability for hard and long wear and for 
climatic conditions — all borne out by the traditionsyof 


twenty years use on hundreds of industé#l and domesti¢ 
buildings roofed with 


“np 


“ny 


2, 72 . We lay and fix Certain-teed complete on the roof and te- 
fe © _— paint old roofs with bituminous paint. Join the satisfied 
SI i. and specify Certain-teed and Danks’, 
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PTY.LTD. 


324-330 PITT STREET, SYDNEY 


Wholly set up and printed in Australia by Green Press Ltd. 

S81 William St., Sydney, and published by Sydney Ure Smith, 

of Art in Australia Ltd., for the Proprietors, The Institute ot 
Architects of N.S.W. 
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